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ITH the passing of the holiday season comes the 
W quiet hour when the family together plan for the 

year just beginning; when the self-supporting 
young man and woman, taking stock of the months 
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devolves the responsibility of supporting and pro- 
tecting the family, is of course anxious to shield them from 
the hardships of poverty. And here his thoughts turn to a 
contemplation of conditions should his protection be denied 
them. From whence then would be derived the income 
necessary to their support and education? 

The prudent wage-earner will include in his or her 
plans a certain saving, and will naturally be concerned 
regarding a safe and yet reasonably profitable investment of 
these savings. 

For the person desiring to provide an income for his 
dependents, for any number of years, or for life, with maxi- 
mum protection and minimum outlay, our PROTECTIVE 
POLICY 999 has no equal. 

For the person desiring an investment with a guaranteed 
return of principal and interest, in the form of an income 
to himself, for any number of years or for life, our 


INVESTMENT POLICY 999 will gratify the desire. 


Send in the attached coupon, and get the rest of the 
story NOW. 


National Life Insurance Company of the U. S. A. 
P. M. STARNES, President 
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The romance of H. G. Wells, the humor of W. W. Jacobs, the 
virility of Frederic Remington, the superb reason of W. T. 
Stead—these with a score of notable articles and stories, with 
illustrations in black and in colors—all contribute to your enter- 
tainment, your profit and your pleasure in the January Holiday 
Number of this splendid magazine. 


Sold everywhere, 10c. a copy—$1 a year 
Cosmopoiitan Magazine, 1789 Broadway, New York City 
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Is distinctly an American novel and an engrossing love story.—Chicago Record 
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adelphia Public Ledger. 
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fast your interest throughout.—Cficago Journal. 

A rushing tale of adventure in the woods of Indiana, with a most entrancing atmos- 
phere of mystery from start to finish. Nobody can guess the secret. And the whole 
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excitement, sparkling dialogue, fascinating, glittering atmosphere 


With twelve full-page illustrations in photogravure by 
Harrison Fisher 
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If YouEarnLess 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 


by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction by Mail 
is the only one in existence that has the hearty 
indorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, to- 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever given in the history of correspondence im- 
Struction, if you . ns I will show 
you how to carn m $25 to $100 per week. 


George H. Powell, ‘en Temple Court, N. Y. 








leading magazine 
wants new material. 

supply does not nearly satisfy the 
demand. We train by mail for any 
branch of magazine and newspaper writing. 
Just aseasyas A BC. Write to-day for particulars, 
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only practical, thorough and personal instruction 
teach by mail and guarantee success. Easy terms 
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OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL--AT YOUR O WN HOME 
Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 
unable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 
bookkeepers and stenographers. No charge for tuition 
until position is secured, Write today for particulars, 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
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A recently aa sovered GEM of SURPASSING BEAUTY, 
BRILLIANCY aud ENDURAN( Not offered as 
tation Ly as a SUBSTITUTE for the real 
d. LID GOLD mountings only, latest 
designs. agents. Price within 
reach of all ae ell you all about it in our 
FREE DESC RIPT Iv bE BOOKLET 
THE HILL BROS CU. Box 517 Columbus, 0. 
American Agents Brazilian Mining Co. 


$500 REWARD 


For the best 10 games suggested that can be played with 
Roulette Cards, we wil pay $50.00 each. Write 
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YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 

A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 

One Complete Nickled 

TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 25cts. Address, 


CHARLES W. OLIVER, 135 William St., New York 

“‘AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. contains 160 pages ‘of f read 
ing matter, all the stories in this magazine of fiction 
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AVE you made money—that’s the 
all-important question. Does your 
salary show that you have risen in 
value to your firm? Has your 
business largely increased ? If not, 
you should start right in now to 
make a different record for 1906. 

WE WILL HELP YOU AS 
WE HAVE HELPED HUN- 
DREDS, TO GET INTO THE $25.00 TO $100.00 A 
WEEK CLASS. 


It would make a wooden man enthusiastic to read the 
letters from Page-Davis advertisement writers of 1905, who 
about a year ago woke up, pulled out of the rut, and deter- 
mined to make 1905 a record breaker in their business experi- 
ence. They were clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, office 
assistants, salesmen, teachers—all the usual 8 o'clock crowd, 
besides men in business for themselves. They realized that a 
lack of advertising knowledge had held them back, and they 
enrolled with us for a course of thorough training, by mail. The 
result—nearly every one of them is in a far better financial 
position to start this New Year. Some, we placed in adver- 
tising positions at double their former salaries ; many advanced 
to highly remunerative advertising positions in the houses they 
were with; and others greatly extended their own business. 
Each one of them looks back to the day of his enrollment as 
the turning point in his business career. 





There are three reasons why a knowledge of advertising 
is the only single factor that can help you attain, speedily, a 
prosperous position. In the first place every business, trade 
and profession in the whole wide world depends upon the 
application of advertising principles for success—advertising 
creates and develops business. Therefore, your value to a 
firm or to your own business deper.ds upon your thorough 
understanding of this vital factor; in the second place, more 
money is spent in advertising than in any other industry in the 
world; WHERE MONEY IS SPENT FREELY 
THERE IS ALWAYS A CHANCE TO MAKE 
MONEY ; the third reason is that you can learn every detail 
of successful advertising through the direct method of Edward 
T. Pages WHO HAS BEEN PUBLICLY RECOG. 
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NIZED BY THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY in the 
United States as an expert correspondence instructor. This 
is an opportunity you will better appreciate when you become 
a student. 

A year ago, in a lull between filling prescriptions in a 
drug store, Mr. E. T. Mateer, of Del Monte, Calif., read 
our advertisement as you are now doing, and made up his 
mind to enroll. TO-DAY HE IS ADVERTISING 
MANAGER FOR A LARGE NEW YORK CON- 
CERN. 

At the same time Mr. F. A. Wagner was selling cigars 
in San Francisco, and he too read our advertisement and 
determined to get into the business that pays the best. He 
enrolled and TO-DAY HE IS ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER FOR AN IMMENSE WHOLESALE TO- 
BACCO FIRM, having retail houses covering the Pacific 
Coast. And there is J. Roth, J. R. Perrin, W. E. Gill, 
J. Irwin, Prof. S. B. Fahnestock, Moody Damron—we 
haven't room here to tell you of all these and many other ‘05 
successes, but we will send you a long list, also our large 
prospectus which tells all about the advancement of Page- 
Davis advertisement writers, and the opportunity for you to 
increase your income from 25 to 100 per cent. after we have 
qualified you. 

The question i, WHAT SHALL THE 
NEW YEAR DO FOR YOU? Follow the 
steps of successful men. Write for our beautiful 
prospectus, sent free—the coupon is for con- s 
venience, use it if you prefer. “SY 


PAGE - DAVIS CO. 


Address either office 
90 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 

150 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK 
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DE LUXE ODD VOLUME SALE 











YOU DO THE SELECTING Only 


Cc. a 
Month 





E have a few very fine odd volumes we shall dispose of 
at a sacrifice. Each and every one of the volumes is a 
standard. 

They are all books of rare merit by the foremost writers 
the world has known. If you have not in your library the books 
here represented, this is your opportunity to secure at least one of 
them. 

These books are as attractive as books can be made: paper, type 
and printing are the best, the binding is genuine half- lee—the 
richest of all bindings, full gold back stamping, gold tops with head 
bands, marbled sides—a genuine de luxe book in every respect; in 
fact, a book cannot be more attractive or better made than these 
volumes. 

You can select from the enclosed list as many volumes as you 
desire and pay us, if the books are found to be satisfactory after you 
receive them, 8 cents per month for twelve (12) months for each 
volume you Select, and we deliver to you. 

This will make the volumes cost you 96 cents each, 





JUST THE 
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WANT 





Size of books, 714 in. x 534 in. 
All volumes are uniform in size 
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low price for a book of such high character. 
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PART I.—THE MAN WHO DID NOT EXIST 


I, 


HEN the last guest 
had gone Uvxhill, 
with a yawn of bore- 
dom — unrelieved, 
dropped in a chair. 

“Add _ six zeros, 
and see what they 
come to. Add sixty. 

Add six hundred. 
The result is the same. They amount 
to nothing.” 

He looked at the ceiling. It was 
charming. Cupids sprawled _ there, 
laughing idly at the carpet beneath. He 
looked at his wife. She, too, was 
charming. Although the mother of a 
big little girl, she seemed a girl herself. 
He looked about the room. It was 
charming also, long and wide, fitted 
with things harmonious. They bored 
him. 

“Nothing,” he repeated. Gloomily he 
considered his fingers. “Instead of pot- 
tering away in New York, we might be 
in Cairo, in Java, in Peru. But you 
won’t go anywhere. Supposing we do 
happen to have a few pennies. Every- 
one else has. They are the essentials 
of existence. But without something 
more, something to take you out of 
yourself, they have the value of zeros. 


String them out all you like. The sum 
total is nothing.” 

Maud Uxhill got from her seat. Her 
not going anywhere must have been an 
exaggeration. In any event, it could 
not have included the dressmaker. Her 
frock, the color of fried smelt, was dis- 
tinctly ruedelapaixiag. She kissed the 
palm of her hand and waved it at him, 
Then down the room she sauntered. 

Uxhill watched her. She had the 
face of a fay, hair of burnt orange, and 
Vesuvian eyes. At a piano presently 
she was strumming something—a 
strain sweet and sad and slow, haunt- 
ing and cloying; one that suggested 
a minuet of lovers who already are 
ceasing to love. 

For a moment it detained his 
thoughts ; then, vaporizing them, it took 
him back years before to the torrid 
August day when from his yacht he had 
landed at the hot little village on the 
Massachusetts coast, met her, wooed 
her violently, and on that yacht of his, 
like a pirate, had carried her away. 

The rapture of the midsummer high- 
wayry lay in his memory, green as the 
ocean and relatively just as strong. It 
had, too, its proper and relieving touch 
of the grotesque: the consternation of a 
cleric further down the coast, noisily 
awakened at midnight to wed them— 
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a tall, pale, white old man, who, in the 
shadows of candles suddenly arranged, 
looked like a ghost with a stomach- 
ache, and whom Uxhill bundled through 
the service with a haste which he de- 
nounced as “positively, sir, indecent.” 

That, though, in view of his cloth and 
its indulgence, ultimately no doubt he 
forgave. To forgive is always easy. 
But it is particularly easy to forgive 
youth and beauty, ardent and rash. 
Only, ardent youth and rash beauty are 
not afterward invariably so forgiving 
to themselves. What is worse, occa- 
sionally there are others still more unre- 
lenting. 

Maud’s father, a cleric himself, a 
bishop to boot, a Massachusetts bishop, 
Bishop Upjohn, whose people—when 
such people were—believed in witches 
and burned them, too, would have none 
of Uxhill. Uxhill’s name, a trifle un- 
usual, was at the start against him. Had 
it been Brown, now, or Jones or Robin- 
son, or even all three, it may be that the 
bishop would not at the time have 
caught on, and if later he did get his 
bearings, why, then, in the interim, in- 
stead of the “I disown you” which he 
flung after his dawghter, the girl would 
have had his blessing, and, all things be- 
ing possible, his prayers for the best. 

But Uxhill had figured in press ac- 
counts of certain social and highly un- 
civil proceedings that now and then oc- 
cur in wie upper circles of New York 
life. In so figuring, he had been rep- 
resented as a man about town, which, 
without being quite sure of our Latinity, 
we may assume is a loose fish. He had 
been further represented as et cetera and 
so forth, which cover whatever you like, 
or, as it happened in this case, every- 
thing that the bishop particularly ab- 
horred. 

The bishop, sharp-sighted, was hard 
of hearing. Uxhill had been in the 
village four days, and in and out of the 
bishop’s house forty times, before the 
latter got his name straight. When he 
did, point-blank he let fire. “Are you 
the man who and so forth et cetera?” 

Uxhill admitted that he was the man, 
but denied that he was et cetera and so 
forth. As a matter of fact, he was not. 
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That, though, for the moment, is a de- 
tail. It was not, however, a detail to the 
bishop. It was an aggravation. When 
he saw a statement in print he believed 
it. We are many of us quite like him. 
3elieving what he had read, and regard- 
ing the denial as on a par with the rest, 
“What, then, may I ask,” he immediate- 
ly and menacingly inquired, “is the ob- 
ject of your visit ?” 

“Your daughter,” was Uxhill’s un- 
emollient reply. 

The bishop, flaming and furious, 
showed him the door, a very pretty 
door, the prettiest in the village, one 
well worth being shown. But Uxhill 
did not stop to admire. Straight out, 
his head in the air, he marched. On the 
other side was Maud. It was then the 
highwayry occurred. Without a rag 
save the clothes on her back, and the 
“T disown you” flung after like a slip- 
per, violently he carried her off, and 
that night, the indignant cleric in the 
shadows and candles officiating, made 
her his own. 

It was all like some predatory swoop 
of a Barbary bey, hallowed only by the 
brief, mad wooing of the lovely girl 
who had loved Uxhill as suddenly and 
as insanely as he loved her. 

As the strain, haunting and cloying, 
that told of lovers who are ceasing to 
love, drifted from the piano to him, it 
must have stirred a memory, awakened 
an echo. The recollection of the rap- 
ture returned. Time had not dulled it. 
He still léved the girl who had loved 
him. Better even than before. But— 
for a but there is always. 

Epictetus, who knew a good deal 
more than most of us, said that we 
should wish things to be as they are. 
The majority of us want things to be 
as they are not. There is the main 
source of common boredom, individual 
exasperation and general progress. It 
is foolish, but it is human. Uxhill, who 
was-a poet, and consequently unfitted to 
balance himself on the tight ropes of 
philosophy, rebelled at life, or, more 
exactly, at the life to which circum- 
stances had condemned him. However 
censorious, we cannot blame him for 
that. The metropolitan existence of a 
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man of means and no occupation is the 
most maddening that civilization has 
devised, a form of earthly damnation in 
which you are forced to consort with 
people who have scandals and stocks for 
sole topics and, what is worse, for sole 
joys. 

Uxhill abominated it. Like a bull in 
a stall, with garlands on his horns in- 
stead of blood, he felt that from the 
heath he had been banished. He com- 
plained of it. His complaining did not 
stop there. His sister, a lady who had 
married the last of the Gemine, and who 
lived with her prince abroad, jeered at 
him for a stick-in-the-mud. He knew, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, he 
thought he knew, that the jeer was de- 
served. The chef in his kitchen, the 
footmen in the hall, the grooms and the 
horses in the stable, wearied him. He 
was tired of the whole lot. But what 
irked him most was his durance in the 
precinct in which he lived, and which, 
with Central Park on one side, Madison 
Avenue on the other, Seventy-second 
Street for frontier and the Plaza for 
approach, is colloquially known as Van- 
ity Square. 

And so it fell about that his house, 
together with the life that he led in it, 
bored him, and of that boredom he com- 
plained. 

He complained, though, to indolent 
ears. Maud, innately Epictitian, was 
satisfied with things as they were. Oth- 
er lands, other scenes with adventures 
concomitant, might be agreeable or the 
reverse—she had no wish for them. The 
easy, uneventful routine of her days 
contented her completely. She was 
happy in it, and that happiness radiated 
from her in the serenity of unalterable 
smiles. 

You cannot fight very well with peo- 
ple who won’t fight back. Against 
cheerfulness, complaints are impotent. 
Conscious of which Uxhill, homesick 
for the windy heath, for the bold, roving 
life of wild beasts, bellowed in his stall; 
but he bellowed at a ceiling on which 
cupids sprawled. 

The cupids paid no attention to him. 
Maud paid none either. At his initial 
fractiousness she had tried to argue. It 


was just what he wanted. It was no 
trouble to him whatever; on the con- 
trary, it was a pleasure to prove to her 
that two and two make five, which per- 
haps, after all, they do. Discerning 
which, thereafter she kissed a hand at 
him and sauntered away. 

Women are the very devil, he an- 
nounced to the cupids, on discovering 
how he was being led. But the an- 
nouncement, though true, was-not oth- 
erwise of any value. It did not alter 
the situation. 

At first, before the big little girl was 
born, they had gone out. To Uxhill it 
was the thing to do. But when the 
child came Maud let go. She had 
supped on society, she declared. By 
that time Uxhill, too, had had his fill. 
FIle had become quite domestic, and not, 
as some men are, in the homes of other 
people, but in his own. He preferred 
it to any other, and so preferring, pre- 
ferred also to have Maud to himself. 

At this preference a woman less in 
love would have been annoyed, a wom- 
an more worldly would have been 
alarmed. Both would have known that 
men weary of all dishes, particularly of 
the best, especially when served at each 
meal. But that fact, however common- 
place, Maud did not grasp. In her past 
experience there had been nothing to 
prepare her for it. The accessories and 
surroundings of her girlhood had been 
too puritan for such epicureanism. To 
her father it would have been just so 
much Coptic. The girl’s mother had 
long been dead; she was without sisters 
or brothers; and her friends, although 
3ostonians and therefore supposedly 
learned, were winsomely ignorant, as 
winsome girls should be, that one can 
have ever a surfeit of sweets. Then 
also, although the Puritan flower trans- 
planted bloomed with fresh beauty in 
Vanity Square, and although the flower 
united in itself every sort of suave per- 
fume, serenity, sympathy, sweetness and 
strength, yet that odor, a trifle heady, 
which we call worldliness, this Massa- 
chusetts rose never exhaled. It was her 
great defect, one that directly precipi- 
tated the drama which these pages un- 


fold. 
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Meanwhile that preference of Uxhill 
neither annoyed nor alarmed. On the 
contrary. Of her many pleasures, the 
chiefest was the fact that he had no oth- 
er occupation than herself. In Wall 
Street he had a big box to which he 
went infrequently, and from which la- 
boriously he cut coupons. That prac- 
tically was his sole toil. In Rhode Is- 
land, where he was born and where his 
predecessors had accumulated a very 
large fortune, he and his sister had in- 
terests which, conveniently, were man- 
aged for them. Otherwise he had no 
business or pursuits. Maud liked that. 
She liked to feel that thus it would be 
always, into the remotest future, until 
they both were dead. 

So it was that she loved a life which 
to a woman more worldly would have 
been unendurable. In its uniformity 
was its charm. In winter there was this 
house in the upper Sixties. In summer 
there was a villa on the sea. Maud’s 
ambition did not extend beyond the 
monotony of those dual homes. The 
crumpled roseleaf of her life had come 
when at the monotony he had rebelled 
and tried to persuade her that they 
would both be better off in some place 
other than where they were. But, with 
the conservatism of a woman who really 
loves, she shrank from fresh fields, from 
the distracting forms and faces there. 
Now and then she had people in to dine. 
Now and then she and Uxhill dined out. 
Apart from that, nothing there was to 
disturb the closely guarded atmosphere 
that she loved, save only the roseleaf, 
latterly crumpled afresh each day, and 
each day smoothed anew. 

When this drama begins she was 
smoothing it again with a slow, cloying 
air, from which now, at last, little quiv- 
ering bubbles of gayety emerged; and 
as her fingers strayed from one strain 
into another a woman with gimlet eves, 
tall, angular, prim as a Puritan Sunday, 
appeared at the drawing-room door. 

Maud, without staying the notes, 
beckoned her with an uplift of the chin. 

“What is it, Nora?” 

The woman bent to her, whispering 
something. She had been her nurse, 
now she was nurse to her child. 


Maud looked over at Uxhill, motioned 
Nora away, stood up, followed her. 
But presently she reappeared. 

“Gerald,” she said, in the low, sweet 
voice that was hers, “ring up Sayce. 
Mowgy is ill.” 


II. 


Mowgy was in a little, bright bed. 
She was six years old. Her hair, the 
color of ripe chestnuts, was abundant. 
Her eyes of porcelain blue, charged or- 
dinarily with question marks and mis- 
chief, now were troubled. Their long 
lashes drooped heavily. 

The room, large, high ceiled, gave to 
the south and west. Opposite the bed 
was a mantel, on which roamed a herd 
of elephants in ivory, guarded by mi- 
nute ivory men. Beneath was a doll 
house that contained many things, infi- 
nitely precious, which Mowgy allowed 
no one but herself to touch. Near by, 
in little chairs, a harem of dolls sat up- 
right. They were all very dear, as a 
rule, very good,and, according as Mow- 
gy regarded their behavior, so, in turn, 
were they rewarded by sharing her bed. 
But they must have all misbehaved 
that day. There were none of them 
with her. 

That afternoon she had returned from 
the park listless, without appetite for 
bread and butter; symptoms of which 
Maud, who had been out, was ignorant. 
3ut not Nora. When Maud did return, 
she had to hurry. There were guests 
that evening. Later, the guests gone, 
the symptoms accentuating, the alarm 
was given. Then shortly Sayce came. 

Sayce, general practitioner in Vanity 
Square, had a face in which there was 
not a line, a profusion of white hair, a 
skin of brick, and an air of such imma- 
teriality that you would have said, a 
breath, and he would blow away. He 
was a great friend of the Uxhills’. He 
was a great friend of everybody’s. 


Without being a wizard, he understood 
himself; what was better, his patients. 
When the latter were little people he 
added to these advantages the further 
ability of understanding their parents. 
It takes a physician to do the one, a 
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psychologist to do the other. Sayce 
boasted he was both. But the boast was 
always attenuated by the admission that 
he was not infallible. In the present 
instance he was uncertain. Methodical- 
ly but swiftly he had examined the 
child. 

“Perhaps but a cold,’ he announced 
to Uxhill and Maud, indicating as he 
did so the usual remedies, recommend- 
ing the usual precautions, displaying the 
usual smile. 

“Good-night, Mowgy,” he added. 

But the child’s thoughts were occu- 
pied with other things than civilities. 

“When I grow up will I be sick and 
disagreeable and married?” anx- 
iously asked. 

“Not if you go to sleep now and take 
what Nora gives you.” 

“And to-morrow may I play with 
my dollies?” 

“To-morrow, if you lie very still and 
don’t talk, you may do anything you 
like,’ Sayce, in his uncertainty, an- 
swered. 

But diphtheria was very prevalent 
just then. The possibility of it he dis- 
closed to the Uxhills. 

“In which case,” he resumed, as they 
passed from the room, “I will get you 
Miss Sixmith, who knows quite as much 
as I do; in some things more.” 

“Sixmith !”’ Uxhill repeated. “Is she 
any connection of the Canadian scien- 
tist ?” 

“His daughter.” 

“But——” 

“T know. A man like that! How is 
it that his daughter is a trained nurse? 
Everybody asks the same thing. But 
he is dead, and he died bankrupt. Bac- 
teriologists are not financiers.” 

“He left nothing, then?” 

“Not even his title. For the British 
Government made a peer of this man— 
who had none in his own particular 
line, that is, save perhaps Pasteur. 
But as he had no male heir the title 
lapsed; though by courtesy his daugh- 
ter is, of course, the Honorable Miss 
Sixmith. You would not suspect it, 
however. She is a plain-spoken girl, 
without airs or pretenses. She knows 
her duties and attends to them.” 


she 
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“Ugliness and antiseptics  un- 
adorned,” said Uxhill. “I can see her 
and I can smell her from here. But 
perhaps——” 

“Perhaps, as you say,” Sayce inter- 
rupted, “you may be spared the inflic- 
tion. I shall know better shortly. Did 
you hear about Besalul ?” 

They had reached the hall below, 
where a footman was helping the physi- 
cian with his coat. 

Sayce, buttoning his gloves, con- 
tinued: “The day before yesterday 
Besalul came in with madame from a 
drive. She went upstairs. He looked 
over an evening paper. The butler an- 
nounced dinner. Besalul sent him after 
madame. The butler could not find 


her. Nobody has been able to since. 
How? Why? You know as much as I 
do. Jones told me about it at dinner.” 


“Yoda Jones?” Maud asked. 

“Yes; he and I were dining together 
at the Athenzeum Club.” 

“When you see him next,” said 
Maud, “tell him that he neglects me 
shamefully.” 

“T shall abuse him for it properly,” 
the physician replied. 

Then he, too, vanished. 

“IT know Besalul,’”’ Uxhill announced, 
as he and Maud reéntered the drawing 
room. “He is just so much buttered 
toast, and he married some mush and 
milk from Cleveland.” 

“What a delightful union!’ Maud 
absently answered. 

“The point is that the milk appears 
to have addled. I suppose it wanted a 
change. By the way, a change might 
do Mowgy good.” 

“Yes, dear, we will see what Sayce 
says to-morrow. But I must go to her. 
You stop here. I will be back in a lit- 
tle while.” 

Like the Besalul of the tale, Uxhill 
gathered up an evening paper. It bored 
him. He threw it down, entered the 
dining room—a charming extension of 
the charming house—rummaged about, 
found a cigar, and lit it. 

The lighting occurred before a mir- 
ror that ran up from the floor between 
two wide windows. In it he looked at 
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himself. What he saw was superiorly 
satisfactory. Without being good- 
looking, he was good to look at—tall, 
bright, obviously high strung. Even in 
the colorlessness of evening dress he 
had an air of polished peremptoriness, 
the appearance of one accustomed to be 
immediately obeyed. That appearance, 
joined to his manner, which, when not 
earnest, was urbanely contemptuous, 
had, in the bad buccaneer davs, effected 
plenty of execution. 

But since the final highwayry this 
corsair, who in earlier nights had writ- 
ten a sequence of sonnets that is quoted 
still, had become so tame that the bish- 
op, had he known, might perhaps have 
forgiven. The elopement had been sim- 
ply outrageous. Time, though, is a 
great emollient. But Boston and New 
York are fully five hours apart. The 
bishop had little affection for trains, 
and less for Vanity Square. Having 
disowned his daughter, he stuck to it, 
salving his conscience, if he had a con- 
science, by wondering occasionally 
whether she had repented. Before he 
found out, other and more momentous 
matters ensued. 

Coming events, we are told, cast their 
shadows before. But it is wrong to 
believe everything we hear. Destiny 
has no messengers, or, if it have, it does 
not use them. It is too cruel for that, 
or too kind. As Uxhill turned from 
the mirror he. was as ignorant as the 
bishop of what the morrow held. He 
knew only that the day was tedious. 
The substance of it was expressed in 
the six zeros at which he had flouted. 
Their nothingness irked. With the 
imagination from which the sonnets 
had resulted he compared himself to a 
pot-au-feu with wings. At the epoch 
when the verses were shaping them- 
selves he had sailed the Afgean, skirted 
Paphos, visited Cytherea, loitered 
among the lovely shrines. Latterly 
they had been claiming him, and this 
not because, to put it delicately, he was 
contemplating any migratory system of 
domestic experiences, but simply and 
solely because he was bored. We al- 
ways want what we lack. The hour 


was not remote when he was to look 


back on the tranquillity which induced 
the boredom as life’s full delight. 


Even then it was departing. That 
night Mowgy grew worse. Shortly 


thereafter the suspicion of Sayce was 
confirmed. Toxemia appeared, diph- 
theria with it, Miss Sixmith as well. 


Ill. 


It is the opinion of moralists that 
when a girl has succeeded in being 
good-looking she has fulfilled every 
duty in life. This opinion was one 
which the Honorable Miss Sixmith 
made it very obvious that she did not 
share. When Uxhill first saw her he 
was conscious of a new conception of 
beauty. His trained eye followed her. 
But to such things she was used. 

Of the fact that her appearance was 
uncommon, even as a child, strangers 
turning after her on the street had made 
her aware. It had made her aware, 
too, of the pleasure of long meditations 
before the looking-glass that showed 
back the perfect profile of her perfect 
face. In these meditations she got, at 
times, so close to the glass that the va- 
por of her breath, obscuring it, hid her 
from herself. She rubbed it off and 
looked again. 

The pleasure was too puerile to en- 
dure. But admiration, always ambient 
and sometimes audible, she trailed as 
a torch trails smoke. It gratified her 
greatly until, as she matured, it pro- 
voked advances, attempts at acquaint- 
ance so odious that when she went out 
unaccompanied she went veiled, forced 
to hide her beauty, as though, instead 
of a glory, it were a shame. 

These things she confided to Maud, 
not at once but much later, when Mow- 
gv was convalescent and the community 
of the sick room had made the two 
women friends. During the progress 
of the disease, up to and over its crisis, 
she had thought for nothing but the 
child, tending her with a solicitude 
which Maud herself could not have 
exceeded, with a competence which 
Sayce had not forecast, tending her 
wearilessly, sleeping, when she had to 
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sleep, like a dog on guard, with one 
eye open—it may be, with both. 

The attack, brief but vicious, finally 
was repulsed. Such danger as there 
had been retreated, leaving Mowgy like 
a little battlefield, devastated but se- 
cure. Yet the honors of victory, titu- 
larly Sayce’s, all, except Nora—unmol- 
lifiably jealous and, therefore, pro- 
foundly distrustful—accorded to this 
girl who had behaved like a hero and 
who looked like a saint. 

It was then only that she found time 
to tell Maud a little concerning herself, 
among other things that her name was 
Stella. 

“It suits you,” said Maud. “It de- 
scribes you. Besides, there is music in 
it. In choosing a name for a girl, par- 
ents should think of the lover who will 
one day pronounce it.” 

“T hardly fancy that my parents gave 
much thought to that, and it would not 
have mattered much if they had.” 

The girl’s voice was bell-like in clar- 
ity. As she spoke she looked about the 
room. It was Maud’s room, a very 
charming room, fitted with delightful 
things, among which was a silver bed. 
It seemed to please her. 

But Maud, with that interest which 
all women take in the interests of other 
women, particularly when they are 
beautiful, persisted. 

“Surely you will meet, if, indeed, you 





have not already met, some one 
who w 
Miss Sixmith smiled, displaying 


glimpses of teeth small, firm, white as 
white paper. 

“Tt is the calling of most girls to meet 
that some one, to marry and bear chil- 
dren. Were it otherwise, life would 
cease. But I have a different vocation. 
Without being presumptuc‘1s, I hope, 
if I may, to «ontinue y father’s 
work.” 

“That will be very fine. No doubt 
you will succeed. But I think that love 
alone brings happiness.” 

Again there was a glimpse of those 
teeth. “My father used to say that hap- 
piness was not meant for us, that we 
are souls in the guise of animals, and 
therefore unfitted for it.” 


Of this conception of things Maud 
would have none. Like a fly, she 
brushed it away. “I am happy. You 
have helped to make me so. The way 
you pulled Mowgy out is a thing which 
Uxhill and I can never repay.” 

“T did but my duty,” the girl, rising 
as she spoke, replied. 

While not tall, she seemed so. 
Though nobody she impressed. The 
regulation costume which she wore was 
not unbecoming, but it jarred. In it 
she suggested the passionless abbess of 
some passionless priory dressed for a 
masquerade. The quality of her beauty, 
perfectly and coldly austere, as true 
beauty ever is, was humanized, how- 
ever, by her eyes, luminously blue, and 
by her smile, which, when she wished, 
was one of rare seduction. 

“Don’t go,” Maud pleaded. “I love 
to look at you; your face is so un- 
usual.” 

“Unfortunately, yes.” 

“Unfortunately! How can you say 
so! Do sit again and tell me.” 

It was then the confidences were 
made. At their conclusion, Maud had a 
remedy. 

“While you are with us I will go out 
with you, and Uxhill shall follow with 
a stick. By the way, he has been com- 
plaining. He says that since you have 
been here he has seen you but twice. 
I consoled him by saying that you were 
to dine with us to-night. I shall send 
Adelaide to you to help you dress.” 

Adelaide was the maid, and presum- 
ably a very good one. But the girl 
would have none of her. 

“Thank you, I have got on too long 
alone to need assistance now. Besides, 
my one evening dress is easy enough to 
fasten.” 

“And very becoming, too, I am sure.” 

Maud was right. Though a black 
dress, it was becoming. But everything 
became her. In it, with her lithe arms 
and bare neck, she needed but a shower 
of diamonds to have suggested the 
ideal Astrafiamente, who, as you may 
remember, was Queen of Night. Yet 
that, of course, was because of the 
wearer. A plain girl in a gown so plain 
would have seemed even plainer. The 
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simple severity of it set Stella off. 
When she entered the drawing room 
Uxhill, who had fed on entrancing ap- 
paritions, blinked. 

“To look at you, Miss Sixmith, one 
should have smoked glasses.” 

Stella utterly ignored the remark. It 
was perhaps a trifle fade. She turned 
to Maud. But at once a diversion was 
supplied. Dinner was announced. At 
a glance the girl already had taken in 
the things, costly and futile, with which 
the drawing room was filled. Before 
she was seated in the dining room ev- 
erything there—the lusters, the gold 
and silver service, the tulipwood side- 
board, the perfectly appointed table, 
the butler in hierarchic black, the under- 
men in livery—everything was as quick- 
ly absorbed. 

“We have been having such a learned 
talk,” Maud, in her low, sweet voice, 
announced. “Miss Sixmith says we are 
souls in disguise.” 

In Uxhill’s glass a servant was pour- 
ing red Hungarian champagne. 

“That is rather an optimistic view, 
don’t you think ?” 

Stella’s glass, which the man was at- 
tempting to fill, she covered with her 
hand. 

“T meant to say souls in the guise of 
animals. It seems to me that the ma- 
jority of people get through life very 
much as brutes do, in a sort of torpid 
sleep. They do not appear to know 
where they are going—or to care. All 
they require is to be comfortable. That 
is so degrading. Besides, they are very 
tedious, particularly in conversation.” 

Uxhill laughed. “They are, indeed. 
Especially in Vanity Square. A lot of 
damned nobodies talking about noth- 
ing. That is my opinion of them.” 

“Not damned,” Stella corrected, “but 
ignored. God, I am sure, does not 
know that they exist. To God they 
have the significance that ants have for 
us. What ants do we do not know, 
we do not care. In relation to the in- 
finite, humanity is just as obscure. God 
surely is unaware of our existence. 
Otherwise there would be no pain, no 
poverty. He would not let sorrow and 
suffering be.” 
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Uxhill leaned forward. “Without be- 
ing indiscreet, Miss Sixmith, was that 
your father’s idea?” 

“My father used to say that it is 
very unimportant what we do; that 
what alone imports is what we become. 
He used also to assign as a reason for 
our inability to see things as they are 
the fact—but forgive me, j’abuse.” 

“But we are immensely interested,” 
Uxhill exclaimed. “What is the rea- 
son?” 

“That we are asleep in a prison.” 

To that, though, Maud objected. 

“A very agreeable prison, then. Per- 
sonally, I would not exchange it for a 
palace.” 

Uxhill laughed again. 
is the devil of it. Maud has not yet 
awaked. I have. I don’t mean by that 
that as yet I am suited for the life eter- 
nal, but I do feel that I am not suited 
for the infernal existence which one 
leads in New York, where you are 
baked in summer, frozen in winter, and 
bored to death all the year round.” 

To this Miss Sixmith assented. “It 
is certainly very tiresome not to have 
anything to do.” 

“Yes,” said Uxhill; “it is as bad as 
trying to be comfortable.” 

A servant was approaching with a 
tray. 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“A letter, sir.” 

“T never read letters. 
Uxhill.” 

“Tt is for me, as it happens,” said 
Maud, when the note reached her. “Do 
you mind?” she continued to Stella. 
Then, after reading it, she added: “It’s 


“Yes, there 


Give it to Mrs. 


from Grace Amsterdam. She wants 
us to dine on Wednesday.” 

“The day after to-morrow! Some- 
body hzs backed out. Tell her we 
can't.” 


“Patmore,’ Maud asked of the but- 
ler, ‘is anyone waiting?” 

“Yes, mem.” 

Maud stood up. “I shall have to send 
her a line.” She turned to Stella. “You 


will forgive me, won't you?” 
A swish of silk. She had gone. 
Again Uxhill leaned toward the girl. 
“Maud has lost her heart to you. So 
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have I. I have been urging her to go 
abroad. If she consents, will you join 
us?” 

Stella with her starlike eyes looked 


at him, at his empty glass, then across 
the room. It was her answer, or, rath- 
er, her rebuke—one which a girl more 
mondaine might have omitted. 

But Uxhill, with his polished per- 
emptoriness, persisted. Once more she 
looked at him, and once more away. 
Before progress were possible—if pos- 
sible it were—Maud reappeared 

“T told Grace that we have people 





to dine. That’s you,” she added to 
Stella. “Now tell me, do you care for 
music?” 

“T know I ought to. But I don’t. 


Not in the least.” 

Uxhill threw his head back. 

“Then one thing is certain, you have 
never loved.” 

“And I never shall,” the girl distant- 
ly replied. 

“It is such a pity, too,” said Maud. 
“Why,” she exclaimed, with prettily 
affected indignation, ‘“‘you are just the 
kind of a girl a man would feel like 
cutting his throat for.” 

“Yes,” said Uxhill, looking, as he 
spoke, into those starlike eyes; “and 
when a man does not feel that way he 
has no feeling at all.” 

Further platitudes followed. Courses 
succeeded each other. Sweets came 
and went. Finally, under pretext of 
leaving Uxhill to smoke, Maud took 
Stella away: 

But though in the dining room they 
left one man, in the drawing room they 
found another. 


EVs 
The dining room was in an exten- 
sion, because of which—because, too, of 
intervening porti¢éres—those who hap- 
pened to be there could not hear any- 


thing that might be occurring else- 
where in the house. It was for this 


reason that, on preparing to vacate it, 
Maud and Stella were unaware that on 
leaving one man they were to meet an- 
other. 
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But others knew. As they entered 
the drawing room a voice announced: 

“Mr. Jones.” 

Whereat, inaudibly, with the silent 
tread that felines and acrobats who 
have good shoemakers share, there en- 
tered one who had gray, determined 
eyes, an  unmustached, determined 
mouth, a face of bulldog tenacity and 
a bandbox air. The fastidiousness of 


his evening clothes, a_ fastidiousness 
recognizable, however, only in the 


mere modeling of them, yet, nonethe- 
less, denoting prolonged meditations, 
contrasted curiously with the strength 
that he exhibited and the vigor that he 
exhaled. 

In the bad buccaneer days he had 
been a pal of Uxhill’s. Since the trans- 
planting of the Massachusettian rose, he 
had become her servant, spreading al- 
ways and openly before her feet the 
mantle of his admiration. Profession- 
ally he was a lawyer, in training for the 
bench. Personally he was an athlete 
never out of trim. 

“Yoda!” said that rose, in her low, 
sweet voice, giving him a hand, the 
wrist of which he raised and over which 
he bent. 


She turned to Stella, introducing 
him. Then at some memory she 
laughed. 


“Make her your best bow, do; the 
one I like.” 

“It might alarm Miss Sixmith,” he 
answered, and looked at the girl. But 
her appearance reassured him. 

Backward to the further end of the 
room he ran, ran forward, touched the 
carpet lightly with his hands, and as 
lightly tossed a somersault, landing a 
few steps from Stella, easily, without 


apparent effort, his bandbox air un- 
marred. 
Stella gave him the rare seduction 


of her smile. From beyond came ap- 
plause. Uxhill, emerging from the din- 
ing room, was clapping his hands. Ad- 
vancing, he rested familiarly an arm 
on the acrobat’s shoulder. 

“Here,” he said to Stella, “here is the 
unusual. Brains and brawn combined. 
The women are all crazy about him— 
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beginning with Maud. 
turn next.” 

“No, Gerald,’ Maud interrupted ; “it 
is your turn now. We are having a 
little vaudeville, and you come next.” 


It will be your 


“Yes,” said Jones; “with one of your 
sonnets.” 

“The one on history,” Maud sug- 
gested. 

Amiably Uxhill assented. “Very 
good, but I'll skip the octave. It only 


beats about the bush. Here is the tail 
of it: 

“And as there to me from its pages streams 
The incoherent story of the years, 

The aimlessness of what men undertake, 

I think our lives are surely but the dreams 
Of spirits dwelling in the distant spheres, 
Who, as we die, do one by one awake.” 

Jones applauded. Stella too. Uxhill 
turned to the girl. 

“A little in line with what we were 
talking about, don’t you think? That 
is what interested me. I used to believe 
in reincarnation; do you?” 

“It is difficult not to. It explains 
everything. That is its great defect. 
Yet in the infinite there is room for so 
much, for so many combinations, that 
no doubt, ultimately, when the world 
has dissolved and reformed, sooner or 
later we shall all find ourselves here 
again precisely as we are.” 

“Jones throwing somersaults, and I 
spouting sonnets? That is a very 
gloomy prospect.” 

Jones lifted a finger. “If Miss Six- 
mith will permit me, I will venture to 
disagree with her. Precisely as we are 
descended from gorillas, so from us 
will gods be born. Mythology is mere- 
ly a story of what might have been; 
and that which might have been will yet 
be. Evolution may be slow, but it is 
sure. It seems in us to have accom- 
plished its final achievement. That is 
because we have such flattering notions 
of ourselves. But if we could only wait 
long enough, beings as superior to us 
as we are to the primal anthropoid 
would put us in a back seat. Whose 
turn is it next?” 

“Mine,” said Maud. 

She moved to the piano, where Jones 
followed. As she played he talked, 
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Stella and Uxhill meanwhile forming 
a separate conversational group of their 
own, which at last Jones disrupted. He 
was going. 

Then presently Stella, too, disap- 
peared. 

A little later, as Uxhill sat in Maud’s 
room, in which Adelaide with gold- 
backed brushes was brushing his wife’s 
burnt-orange hair, she said to him: 

“Wouldn't it be dear if they were to 
fall in love? It is high time Yoda mar- 
ried, and she would be just the girl.” 

This program had not occurred to 
Uxhill before. Now that it was pre- 
sented ; he dismissed it. 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed. 

“But, Gerald, I don’t see why you 
say that.” 

Nor did he. 

V. 

“Don’t you think,” said Maud, the 
next.day, “that if anyone were to take 
her up and bring her out she would be 
a success?” 

The she, of course, was Stella. It 
was to Uxhill that Maud was speaking. 
They were at luncheon, a go-as-you- 
please repast, served in this house in the 
White Cat fashion, invisibly, by serv- 
ants who had brought the food and 
gone. 

“Success is a big word,” Uxhill re- 
plied. “But a girl with a soul above 
scandal and, what is more, above chif- 
fons, would certainly ‘surprise.” 

“TI was thinking of her looks.’ 

“Yes, no doubt. They are surpris- 
ing also. An old chemist decomposed 
society into beautiful women and in- 
tellectual men. But old chemists don’t 
go out much. The essential ingredient 
of a society woman is charm. This girl 
lacks the désir de plaire. Her intellect 
is obvious. But intellect in a woman is 
like beauty in a man; it is incongru- 
ous. No’—Uxhill, after a momentary 
interlude with knife and fork, resumed 
—“she would not make a hit in society. 
The men would be scared by her brains 
and the women by her looks. She is 
too disquieting for either. Where is 
she ?” 

“Reading to Mowgy. 


? 


She said she 
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would join us shortly. Mowgy adores 
her. That is such a test. <A child’s 
instinct is unerring.”’ 

At this Uxhill,. occupied with a 
mousse of ham, shook his head. He 
was not so sure. The worst men may 
have the best dogs. The instincts of 
the latter are also unerring. Having 
finished the mousse, he was about to say 
as much. But abruptly the girl en- 
tered. 

Uxhill jumped up, drew a chair and 
shoved it a bit as the girl seated herself. 
“Blossom of branches!’’ he exclaimed. 


Blossom of branches and words 


That bring tears swiftest, and the long 
notes of birds 
Violently singing till the whole world 


sings— 
I, Sappho, shall be one with all these things, 
With all high things forever. 


“There,” he resumed, “that is what 
you remind me of. It has puzzled me 
since I saw you first. You suggested 
somebody or something, though what 
I could not tell. But as you entered I 
knew. You bring with you gusts of 
song that blew through Mitylene.” 

Stella looked at Maud. The latter 
was laughing. Over the girl’s madonna 
face there crept a thin, chill smile. 

“Because of a little man Sappho, I 
believe, was foolish enough to drown 
herself. 1 am quite sure no man, little 
or big, could make me as foolish as 
that.” 

“Or foolish at all,’ Uxhill inter- 
jected. “The quotation in that respect 
is not very appropriate, but——”’ 

“Appropriate!” Maud interrupted. 
“Tt is not even right. You haven’t got 
it straight. It begins, ‘Blossom of 
branches and on each high hill.’ I re- 
member well enough. You used to 
quote it at me.” 

But her laughter had oddly subsided. 

With superior tact Stella intervened. 
“T see they have dug up some of the 
lady’s verses somewhere. But, then, 
nowadays we either dig up or pull 
down. We do not build. Scientifically 
the world has advanced, but otherwise 
we are no wiser than the Greeks. We 
represent a very curious case of ar- 
rested development.” 


Stella had before her an egg cooked 
in a potato. It was to the potato her 
remarks were addressed. 

“You say ‘we,’” Uxhill rejoined. 
“The plural’ is singular. There has 
been no arrest in your development. 
And there is just the oddity of it, for 
you look as though you had stepped 
from the Golden Legend, and talk as 
though you came from Mars.” 

“Why Mars?” the girl negligently in- 
quired. 

“IT would have said Venus, but it 
seemed less subtle.” 

“You mean more stupid,” Maud from 
across the table threw at him. “Stella, 
don't pay any attention to him. ‘That 
is the way he talks to Mowgy. He puts 
you on her level.” 

“Mowgy’s level is a very high one,” 
the girl replied. “I read to her a story 
of a very terrible person who devoured 
toys and children, and who for his 
crimes was changed into a candlestick. 
She told me it was amusing but im- 
probable.” 

“Ah,” said Uxhill, “there are no chil- 
dren any more.” 

“Not at this table, at any rate,” 
Maud. “Not at this end of it, I mean. 
Come, Stella, let us leave him. This 
afternoon I want to take you to Mrs. 
Amsterdam's,” 

“That is very kind of you. 
I ask why?” 

“In order that you may enjoy the 
spectacle of the richest woman in the 
world.” 


said 


But may 


“Will Mr. Amsterdam also be on 
view ?” 
“Dear me, no,” Uxhill explained. 


“Years ago an unpleasant story came 
out about him, and he died, his friends 
said, of exposure.” 

“How sensitive of him,” said Stella, 
getting from her seat. 

As she ‘did so she raised a hand and 
adjusted her hair, or perhaps a comb 
that was in it. But one hand must have 
been insufficient. She raised the other, 
and with both arms uplifted, her fingers 
on the back of her head, followed Maud 
from the room. 

Uxhill watched her go. When she 
had gone he still saw her; saw, too, 
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something that he had not seen before— 
the reason of love expressed by a wom- 
an merely in raising her arms. 

In that movement of hers, unpremedi- 
tated and natural, made without thought 
of him, one which she could not have 
known that he had noticed, was an in- 
citement generating the insanity of the 
desire to crush his lips against the ice 
of hers and taste the perfume of their 
frozen flower. No shape of sweet could 
be acuter than its savor. And at the 
chimera of it the room turned round. 

In the heart of everyone there is 
evil. Were it otherwise, in all creation 
the heart would be unique. In one 
sense, however, the heart is unique. 
There influences that we know nothing 
of, impulses which some of us never 
feel, watch and wait. Usually through 
one factor or another they are con- 
trolled, sometimes forgotten, more often 
ignored, but never banished. They are 
there. It is the distinguishing trait of 
a gentleman that he never betrays their 
presence. 

Uxhill was a gentleman. He was also 
a human being. He could not rid him- 
self of instincts inherited from primi- 
tive ancestors to whom woman was a 
prey. Yet though he could not do that, 
he could prevent their expression. 

In a moment the room ceased to re- 
volve. Then in irritation at himself he 
gnawed at his mustache, and, after the 
manner of man, took a stroll on the up- 
lands of self-communion. 

“T seem to *be entertaining what I 
think I have seen described as a guilty 
passion.” In the sotto voce of thought, 
he added: “At my age, too!” 

For the solace of smoke he sought a 
cigar. The cabinet in which cigars 
were kept stood in front of a mirror 


into which not long before he had 
looked. He looked again. He saw a 
man with whose appearance he was 


perfectly familiar—tall, bright, dressed 
with that extreme distinction which cer- 
tain New Yorkers occasionally attain, 
thirty-five years old, a touch of gray 
over the ears, a touch which he had 
been told-—and believed—accentuated 
his natural distinction, and at which he 
now looked with eyes that he could ren- 
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der insolent or tender, and which in his 
corsair days women ‘had admired very 
much. 

No, he was not Methuselah yet. 

He found a cigar, lighted it, dropped 
back in his seat and contemplated his 
beautifully varnished shoes. 

“A girl like that!’ he told them. 
“Why, there ought to be a law against 
it. A piece of diabolic incandescence 
left to roam about unchecked! It is not 
safe. If I] had met her earlier | would 
have eaten her. But now she is not 
eatable. She is not even to be nibbled 
at. A mere peck, and if eyes could kill, 
hers would. I can see them at it. 
What is worse, I can see Maud’s.”’ 

At the beautifully varnished shoes he 
bowéd. “Non, monsicur, soyons sage et 
brisons 1a.” 

Uxhill stood up, balanced himself on 
his heels, sauntered out into the hall, 
had himself helped into a coat, had his 
gloves handed to him, his hat, finally 
his stick; had doors opened for him, 
doors that were not closed until he had 
reached the street and wandered on, 
quickening his steps for a six-mile spin. 

But it was brutally cold. He thought 
five might do, compromised on three, 
after which he entered the Athenzeum 
Club, where any afternoon he could lose 
at bridge as much as he liked. 

On this afternoon, instead of losing 
he won. Miracles make us supersti- 
tious. He told himself that luck at 
cards means ill-luck in love. He was 
just as well pleased. The post-lunch- 
eon commotion had gone. The desire 
for so much as a peck had gone with it. 
In its place was a rightful yet illogical 
irritation. At the unwitting girl he was 
vexed. But in some way the conscience 
must be salved. 

Uxhill, having salved his own, had 
himself helped again to his belongings, 
helped into a cab and _ sent home. 
There he looked in on Mowgy, admired 
the things, very precious, which she al- 
lowed no one but herself to touch, and 
improvised for her a few extraordinary 
tales. When she had her fill of stories 


and bread and butter, he dressed, went 
to the drawing room and examined the 
But he was getting 


evening papers. 
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at a clock. In 
She was enter- 


hungry. He looked 
looking he saw Stella. 
ing the room. 

Instantly the vexation returned. On 
the spur of the moment, with some un- 
formed idea of having it out with her, 
he got up, went to her, peered in her 
eyes, and in a voice that was hardly 
above a whisper, said very swiftly: “At 
luncheon I could have said to you kiss 
me and kill me, but kiss me first. Since 
then——~” 

With the air of a divinity offended 
at being but looked at, the girl inter- 
rupted him. “Once and for all, I for- 
bid you to address me as you have.” 

Suddenly Maud appeared. Had 
Uxhill and the girl been exchanging 
vows they could not have separated 
more awkwardly. 


With heightening wonder Maud 
looked at them. But Uxhill made a re- 
mark. Stella another. Conversation 


became general. Though general, it 
was dull. At dinner, which shorjly en- 
sued, it was duller. 


VI. 

The dullness was due perhaps to 
Maud. She was not quite up to the 
mark. That afternoon she had pro- 
vided Stella with the spectacle of the 
richest woman in the world presiding 
richly in her own rich house. But any 
success which Maud may have antici- 
pated for Stella the girl failed to score. 
‘rom a case of gems you get a glare 
in which the brilliance of the brightest 
is diffused. To appreciate that bril- 
liance the stone must be detached. In 
the radiant rooms there was a lavish- 
ness of radiant women in which the girl 
was lost. Her beauty was of a quality 
that required, like a jewel, relief. 

By Mrs. Amsterdam she was greeted 


most amicably and instantly forgot. 
Onward from her with Maud = she 
passed. In passing a man joined them, 


stopped them; the group was rein- 
forced. An American peeress who, on 
a honeymoon trip with her earl to Can- 
ada, had met Stella at the governor 
general’s, recalled to her that pleasur- 
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able fact. When Stella turned from 
her to Maud the latter had disappeared. 
But the man remained. He had a pink 
skin, a fair curled mustache, and the 
endearing manner of an affectionate 
little dog. 

“You must help me find Mrs. Ux- 
hill,” Stella told him. She had not 
caught his name, but she fancied it 
might be Fido 

“IT but live your behests to obey,” he 
promptly and ingratiatingly replied. 
“We will circumvent her at one of the 
buffets.” 

Gamboling at her side, he accom-¢ 
panied her through crowded suites. But 
the buffets were not reached, or at 
least not then. Down on them bore a 
large, rapacious woman, wonderfully 
befurred. Stella could see her teeth— 
long, wide and even. Then what hap- 
pened to the little man, whether he was 
but purloined or gobbled whole, she 
never knew. A faint yelp and he had 
vanished. But now, beyond was Maud, 
talking very earnestly to a man whom 
Stella recognized as Jones. Presently, 
after a little effort, she got to where 
they stood. Then Jones sank back. A 
sea of millinery had engulfed him. 

The hall, though, was neighborly, and 
through it shortly, through an odor of 
flowers, of food, of finery, into which 
notes from ah orchestra fell, the two 
women got away. Or, rather, tried to. 
It was a minute or so before the Uxhill 
groom was discernible; and a minute 
or so more elapsed before he reached 
the brougham and got it back to where 
they were. After the conservatory at- 
mosphere from which they had come 
the bite of the air was polar. Maud may 
have caught cold. In any event, at din- 
ner she complained of not feeling quite 
well. Afterward, at Uxhill’s sugges- 
tion, Stella got and gave her a simple 
preparation of quinine. 

The preparation, though, failed to 
work wonders. The next day Maud 
was languid, slightly depressed, occa- 
sionally chill. 

But Sayce was very neighborly. 
Summoned, he came, and a diagnosis 
was pronounced. 

“A touch of coryza—in short, noth- 
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ing whatever. All the same,” he added, 
“I am glad Miss Sixmith is still here.” 

At the time Uxhill, the physician and 
the girl were in Maud’s room, where 
the latter lay in a big silver bed which 
Uxhill had found in Bengal. 

“I had intended to go this after- 
noon,” Stella rejoined. 

“That would be barbarous,” 
Uxhill. “We shan’t let you.” 

“No, you had best remain,” Sayce 
authoritatively ordered; “at least until 
Mrs. Uxhill is up.” 

Maud said nothing. 


said 


Her eyes were 


eclosed. It may be that she had not 
heard. 

“Very good,” Stella docilely an- 
swered. 


As always, she was simply dressed. 
On this occasion in gray. Its somber- 
ness did not detract from her beauty. 
Nothing could. But with her dense 
black hair, her starlike eyes, the scarlet 
of her mouth, the pallor of her face, 
her perfect features, her slender form, 
that pulsated with health and youth, 
with these attributes she looked in a sick" 
room a bit out of place. 

Of that she may have been conscious. 
After Sayce had given his directions, 
and he and Uxhill had gone, she, too, 
left the room. When she returned, her 
appearance was chastened. She had 
put on again the regulatton garb. 

She looked at Maud. “I have sent 
to the chemist’s. The medicine will be 
here shortly.” 

But Maud did not seem to care. 

“Perhaps,” the girl resumed, “I had 
better see. It may have come.” 

Again she left the room. When she 
returned she brought a little package. 


“Here it is. Mr. Uxhill had it. He 
was fetching it himself.” 

Stella undid the package. In it was 
a little bottle. From the bottle she 


poured some of the contents in a spoon, 
which she gave to Maud. Then, put- 
ting the bottle down, she seated herself. 
“How is Mowgy?” Maud asked. 
“Very well.” 
“T think I will have her come here.” 
“Dr. Sayce said he preferred you did 
not. Coryza is infectious.” 
For a while there was a silence. 
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From the back of the silver bed hung 
a button. Maud pressed it. Adelaide 
knocked and entered. 

“Tell Nora I want her.” 

A moment or two and the nurse ap- 
peared. 

“Nora, I——” 

The sentence was never completed. 
Maud’s eyes closed. Her head fell back. 
She had fainted. 

Through the joint effort of the two 
nurses soon she recovered. But recov- 
ery from a swoon is a sensation pecul- 
iarly disagreeable. In your ears is the 
roar of returning life. Yet in it you 
cannot tell who you are or where you 
are. You are conscious only that you 
are agonizing in some way and in some 
place undefined. Then up you swim. 

Maud had never fainted before. The 
sensation was new to her, so bewilder- 
ing, even, that she did not know quite 
what had occurred, and it was abso- 
lutely with anger that Nora told her. 
But no one likes to be superseded. The 
old rfirse was jealous. 

Maud did not faint again that day. 
3ut though gradually thereafter the 
coryza departed, the languor remained. 

A few days later Sayce diagnosed 
again and prescribed anew. 

“You are a bit anemic,” he told her. 
“We will soon cure that. <A tonic is 
what you need.” 

On his way out he got alone with 


Uxhill. ‘“‘What has she on her mind?” 
he asked. 

“On her mind!” repeated Uxhill. 
“Nothing. Nothing that I know of. 
Why?” 


It is never judicious to put a flea 
in anyone’s ear. In a harum-scarum 
place like New York it is not only in- 
judicious, it is stupid. Besides, if a 
man does not know what his wife has 
on her mind, it is obviously not her wish 
that he should. Then, too, there are 
mysteries that are better ignored than 
elucidated. 

“Oh!” Sayce exclaimed. “She gave 
me the impression of being a bit ab- 
sent. "But that may have been due to 
her anzmic condition.” 

“No doubt. But I can’t understand 


why she should be anemic. Always her 
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health has been perfect. Not since 
Mowgy was born has there been a thing 
the matter with her.” 

“Precisely. She has overdone it. 
Metropolitan life would do up a foot- 
ball team.” 

“Bah! We go nowhere. We just sit 
around and twirl our thumbs.” 

“It may be due to that, then. 
your wife needs is a change.” 

“A change!” cried the exasperated 
Uxhill. “A change! For a year and 
a day I have done nothing but beg her 
to go with me anywhere, anywhere at 
all—to the pampas, to the sierras, to 
Tahiti, to Borneo. She has only to 
choose. But no. She prefers this sor- 
did city.” 

Sayce passed a hand over his eyes. 
Grand almoner of Vanity Square, he 
was viewing things, or thought he was, 
which he thought, too, Uxhill could not. 

“Well,” he concluded, “it is never 
wise to urge a lady against her will. It 
may be that your very persistence has 
told on her. Anyway, don’t let her have 
any bothers.” 

Getting into his coat, he added: “I 
will look in again shortly.” 

He was as good as his word. But 
he did not find that Maud had im- 
proved. When he again left her he was 
perplexed. Her condition presented 
symptoms which, though obscure in 
themselves, did not coincide with his 
original diagnosis. 

Of that, however, he said nothing to 
Uxhill, who that morning seemed very 
busy. 


What 


VII. 

Uxhill was even busier than he 
seemed. He had a great job on his 
hands, the bother of going to Wall 
Street, getting into a cage, cutting off 
coupons, putting them into envelopes, 
entering them on a slip, adding up how 
much they came to, handing them to 
a man in another cage, with meanwhile 
the bother of getting the big bond box 
out of the vault and back again. 

It was a job that he loathed, and 
which always he put off as long as pos- 
sible, depositing, to the tellers’ never- 


failing surprise, bundles of coupons six, 
twelve, and sometimes eighteen months 
after the date on which they were pay- 
able, and then only because of the re- 
ceipt of some polite warning of possible 
deficit. 


An intimation of this kind had 
reached him the evening before. Al- 


ready he had spoken to Maud about it. 
On previous occasions when he had 
done so, there had always been some 
little jest between them regarding it, he 
maintaining that he had to work like a 
drayman, and she admitting that it was 
dreadful. But on this occasion there 
was no jesting, nor was there any when, 
after Sayce had gone, he looked in on 
her again. 

She was lying propped up in the sil- 
ver bed. Beyond, at a window, Stella 
was seated. Together they formed a 
little group which ordinarily would 
have been charming. When a woman 
is exquisite, the white of pillows and 
the sheen of silks make her look like 
a flower in a garden, a rose chimerical- 
ly fair. When she is beautiful, any se- 
verity of costume will, through sheer 
contrast, make her more beautiful still. 
Here were two women differently yet 
equally fetching; one that, despite her 
beauty, seemed all mind, and one who, 
because of her charm, seemed all heart. 

That heart; though, must have been 
aching. As Uxhill entered, Maud 
turned to him. Her eyes were tearful. 
She raised a handkerchief and held it 
to them. But if the swoon she had had 
was new to her, her tears were new to 
him. In that face of hers that was 
made for smiles and kisses, never had 
he seen them there before. 

From her he turned to Stella. With 
an air of slight displeasure the girl 
raised her perfect brow and, much as 
though Maud were a willful child, told 
him that she would not take her medi- 
cine. 

“Well,” said Uxhill, with affected 
lightness, “I can’t blame her for that. 
I keep in trim for no other reason than 
that I shan’t have to take any of the 
stuff myself. But where is it?” 

Stella stood up, indicating a bottle as 
she did so. 
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“Come, Maud,” said Uxhill, as with 
it he approached the bed. “I might 
have known that I would have to give 
it to you. Come!” 

Maud still held a hand to her eyes. 
3ut at this she let it fall, and from the 
pillows looked at him. Her eyes, wet, 
circled and drawn, had in them the ex- 
pression sad and tender of a beaten 
dog. There was pain in them, and with 
it something else, which Uxhill, occu- 
pied with the medicine, did not see. 

“Will you take it?” 

“If you wish me to.” 

But a little of it spilled. She put the 
handkerchief to her mouth and turned 
away. 

“T have to go to Wall Street,” Ux- 
hill continued. He did not specify for 
what; already he had told her. “It 
will be four before I can get back.” 

Maud said nothing. Her head was 
still turned. 

“Tt is the devil’s own job,” 
and hesitated, expecting the 
ply. 

Maud, though, could not have been 
in the mood for it. She still said noth- 
ing. 

‘But when I do get back,” Uxhill re- 
sumed, “I want to hear very good ac- 
counts of you, very good, indeed—that 
you have taken your medicine and done 
what you have been told. We want to 
get you up, little girl, Don’t we, Miss 
Sixmith ?” 

“T am sure we do,” the girl in her 
bell-like voice replied. “I am sure, too, 
that when you return I shall have a 
good report of her for you.” 

Along the silk covering of the bed 
Maud’s hand lay. Uxhill took it, 
pressed it, felt it press his own. Then, 
turning, he left the room. 

What then occurred it was some time 
before he could discover. For when 
the devil’s own job of which he had 
spoken was over and he got back there, 
it was by no means the same room as 
before. 

The silver bed was there, but it was 
empty. The chair on which Stella had 
sat was empty, too. Things also had 
gone. Gold-backed brushes, for in- 
stance, usually very obvious on the 


he added, 
usual re- 


dressing table, had disappeared; other 
things, the absence of which he did not 
notice at the time, had disappeared as 
well. It was only the emptiness of the 
silver bed that he saw, and, concluding 
that Maud must be in Mowgy’s room, 
he went there. 

The little, bright crib, the elephants 
and guards across the way, the house 
filled with precious things beneath, the 
seraglio of dolls, all these were un- 
changed. But Maud was not among 
them, nor was Mowgy. 

They were somewhere else, he told 
himself. Perhaps in his rooms, or in 
the library, or in the drawing room be- 
low. Anyway, they were somewhere. 

In search of them, he left the nursery. 
In the hall, vacating a room beyond, 
Stella appeared. She had a hat on, a 
coat of black fur, and she was gloved. 

“Where are they?” he asked. 

At sight of him the girl stopped, and 
in a frightened way looked at him as 
people look, or are reported to look, at 
ghosts. With the fingers of her gloved 
hand she made a little backward ges- 
ture. 

“Don’t you know ?” she inquired. 

“Why, no, how should [? I've just 
got in.” 

At this the girl, resting a steadying 
hand on the banister, answered dumb- 
ly: “Then, I don’t.” 

“Don’t know where they are?” Ux- 
hill repeated. 

Stella shook her 
said, “I don't.” 

“But they must be somewhere, you 
know.” 

At that Stella nodded, yet so uncer- 
tainly, and with a lack of confidence 
so apparent, that for the first time Ux- 
hill noticed the singularity of her atti- 
tude. It was as though something were 
affecting her, and that something— 
fright. 

Perplexedly he gnawed at his mus- 
tache. ‘“But——’”’ 

Stella interrupted him. “A _ little 
after you went out they told me lunch- 
eon was served, and I went to the din- 
ing room. Then one of the men told 
me that there had been an accident. It 
was quite a while before they brought 


head. ‘No,’ she 
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anything. Afterward, when I came up 
here, there was no one.” 

At the brief climax of the simple tale 
Uxhill stared. He did not at all under- 
stand. That something unusual had 
occurred was clear. Yet however un- 
usual the occurrence might be, he felt 
that it was but some mystification that 
presently would be explained. 

“They’re in my rooms, then,’ he de- 
clared. 

“But they’re gone!” 

“Gone!” = Uxhill 
where ?” 

“Thats it. 


cried. “Gone 
I thought you knew.” 

“But I don’t know. I don’t even 
know why you say they are gone. 
Where is there for them to go to? Why 
do you say they are not here?” 

*‘Adelaide told me. She helped them. 
She and one of the footmen.’ Nora 
packed while Adelaide helped your 
wife to dress, and the footman carried 
down the bags and boxes to a cab. 
Then Mrs. Uxhill took Mowgy, and, 
with Nora, drove away. It was all done 
while I was in the dining room. You 
can’t hear in there, you know, what is 
going on anywhere else.” 

Uxhill leaned against the wall. In 
the palms of his hands and about his 
ears perspiration had started. He was 
in the thick of something, yet what? 

“She is crazy,” he announced, at last, 
“or Iam.” But immediately he rallied. 
“She must have left some word. Will 
you come with me to the drawing 
room? Though first I will see if there 
is no note here. In a moment I will 
join you below.” 

Down the stair slowly Stella went, 
while fruitlessly Uxhill rummaged, 
first in Maud’s room, then in his own. 
But there was no note, not a line, noth- 
ing save the muteness of the deserted 
rooms; their dumb disorder, the silent 
tokens of a hurried flight, drawers 
emptied and unclosed, a dress of Maud’s 
rumpled in a corner, a shoe of Mowgy’s 
discarded or forgot. 

Save that—save, too, his own con- 
sternation—there was nothing. But 
there are times when nothing is so 
much that the weight of it becomes un- 
bearable. 


In search of something that might 
serve to lift it, Uxhill went to the floor 
below, got the servants in the drawing 
room, and drew from them what they 
knew. That, though, was not a great 
deal—little more than what Stella had 
already told, except that the delay in 
serving luncheon had been caused by 
Nora, who, in Mrs. Uxhill’s name, had 
bundled them all about; sending one 
footman to the Grand Central for a cab 
with a gallery, another to the apothe- 
cary; upsetting, meanwhile, a_ tray 
which the kitchen maid was taking to 
the pantry—an accident that had neces- 
sitated a recooking of the lunch; de- 
tails supplemented by an account of the 
haste with which Mrs. Uxhill had had 
Adelaide help dress her, and then, the 
cab arriving, with Mowgy and Nora 
had driven away. 

These details, which afterward be- 
came highly significant, did not, at the 
time, clarify matters in the least; on 
the contrary, they made darkness deep- 
er; so deep, indeed, that, in the depths 
of it, Uxhill inwardly felt himself going 
to pieces. 

“Tt is like the Besalul affair,” he mut- 
tered at Stella when, the questioning 
over, the servants had gone. 

During the examination of the latter, 
during the story which had unfolded, 
and which had but amplified without 
elucidating the tale which the girl her- 
self had told, her frightened look had 
retreated. From her shoulders respon- 
sibility was lifted. Her composure re- 
turned. She was as coldly beautiful as 
ever—an icicle in a parlor, in this in- 
stance in the parlor of a man. 

“Tt is just like it,” Uxhill added. 
“Mrs. Besalul disappeared not long 
ago quite as inexplicably as Maud.” 

He paused, gnawed at his mustache, 
looked down and away, then up at the 
girl. 

“Have you any idea why she did 
this ?”’ ' 

“I, Mr. Uxhill!” 

“Oh, if I ask,” he nervously re- 
sumed, “it is only because I am thresh- 
ing about for a possible clew. I can’t 
fancy that she has run off with a man. 
Barring Jones, who no more counts 
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than Patmore does, I have never seen 
her so much as look at one.” 

At Mrs. Amsterdam’s Stella had 
thought that Jones did count. But of 
the incident she said nothing. She had 
been seated. Now she stood up. 

“It is inexplicable. I don’t under- 
stand at all. At first, I am ashamed to 
say, I could only think of my own con- 
nection with it. Nominally, at least, 
your wife was in my care. Yet even 
had I known, how could I have pre- 
vented her from leaving her house?” 

In the unanswerableness of the query 
she hesitated. ‘‘No, I could not have,” 
she presently continued. “But now I 
must leave it. I will send for my 
things.” 

Stella moved forward, a gloved hand 
extended and with, in her face, an ex- 
pression which Uxhill had not seen 
there before. 

“At first I thought of myself. But 
now I think of you. Believe me, you 
have my deepest sympathy.” 

“Thank you. I appreciate that you 


cannot stay. I thank you again. But 
of course you cannot go like this.” 
He touched a bell, ordered the 


brougham. When shortly it arrived, he 
accompanied her to the door, saw a 
footman precede her to the carriage, 
saw her enter it, saw her drive away, 
and, turning, saw that he was alone. 


VIII. 


In circumstances not similar but cog- 
nate, women have sought consolation 
in prayer, men in drink. Uxhill made 
for the dining room, where in decanters 
liquor stood. To him it was as though 
the end of the world had come. That 
Maud should get from a sick bed, pick 
up the child and go off as she had with- 
out a word of explanation, without the 
semblance of a pretext, without any 
cause whatever, without the formality 
of with your leave, or by your leave, 
without a line of farewell, without an 
expression of regret—that she should 
do that, in a moment, after years of de- 
votion, seemed to him as dynamic and 
disintegrating as though forces super- 
terrestrial had torn the planet to bits. 
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The analogy, if imaginative, was nat- 
ural. His own little world had sun- 
dered. In the wreck of it he helped 
himself to brandy. At once from the 
glass there jumped the inevitable Why. 

Hitherto, since his return from Wall 
Street, or, more exactly, since it had 
become obvious that those who com- 
posed his little world were gone, he had 
been conscious of a curious conviction 
that somehow, shortly, it would be all 
explained and set right, that the dis- 
appearance was but an illusion which 
he was tricked into regarding as real. 
But in crises that is always the way. 
Human nature is so constituted that it 
must become at home with a catas- 
trophe before it can credit that a ca- 
tastrophe has occurred. The unawaited 
when it chooses and pounces on a vic- 
tim does so with a celerity that stuns. 
There is a sense of nightmare, not of 
actuality, for that and the pain of it 
come later. At the shock you are but 
grappling with the intangible and the 
void, with things that you feel must be 
dream, though vou know they are death. 

It was precisely the temporary ab- 
sence of pain which makes men sudden- 
ly maimed unaware at first that they 
are even hurt, that had enabled Uxhill 
to comport himself before Stella and 
the servants almost phlegmatically. 
Not until the girl had left the house 
and he had breathed its atmosphere of 
desolation did he realize that the worst 
that could be had been done. 

Then from the brandy there jumped 
the Why. 

It is conscience that disturbs the sin- 
ner, not the sin. The first Because on 
which Uxhill hit was a memory, finger 
pointed, of the emotions that the headi- 
ness of Stella had induced. Yet of 
these emotions the girl herself was ig- 
norant. They could not have precipi- 
tated this catastrophe, for Maud was 
ignorant of them also—unless, indeed, 
she had suddenly developed the power 
of clairvoyance. 

That, of course, was impossible. And 
yet in his quality of ex-freebooter he 
knew, and none better, that in affairs 
of the heart a woman who really loves 
becomes really clairvoyant. But clair- 
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voyants make mistakes ; they know they 
do and admit it. Maud, he reflected, 
was too just to have abandoned him 
because of a doubt generated by what 
at best or at worst could be but a sus- 
picion. 

Then at once another query pre- 
sented itself. Why had Maud gone 
without letting Stella know that she 
was going? Why, too, had she gone at 
a moment when the girl was practical- 
ly in the one part of the house where 
she would be unaware that Maud was 
leaving it? Why, indeed, he decided, 
unless Maud believed that she was in 
league with him, and would telephone 
him or otherwise circumvent her. Yet, 
in that event, if through some vagary 
of the sick room Maud did believe the 
girl in league with him, why should she 
believe also that the girl would at- 
tempt to detain her? In a presumable 
league of this kind Maud’s departure 
would be the one result desired, there 
would have been no attempt at circum- 
vention—facilities, rather. The deduc- 
tion obviously was inadmissible. Ob- 
viously, also, there was something else. 
But what? 

Uxhill, casting about, drank again. 
From the brandy an idea emerged tor- 
tuously, vaguely, without form at first, 
but which, little by little, assumed pro- 
portions dim yet monstrous, that Maud, 
far from fancying Stella in league with 
him, was herself in league with Stella. 

In league for what, he did not at the 
time stop to consider. What he alone 
considered was the fact that he knew 
nothing whatever about this girl except 
what Sayce had told, and the sum and 
substance of that she might have in- 
vented for him. 

At the idea he entered a cabinet 
where the telephone stood, rang up, got 
Sayce, and asked could he come to him. 

Sayce said he would. Uxhill turned 
away. 

The sheer contrast between the girl’s 
position and appearance had necessarily 
occurred to him before, but not as it 
then did, revealing suddenly inordinate 
possibilities and, among them, the idea 
that for some reason, at present elusive, 
but perhaps presex'ly apprehensible, 


she had first got Maud to go, and then, 
while arranging to join her, had stayed 
behind to throw dust in his eyes. In 
what manner, through what lures and 
wiles, she had induced Maud to go at 
all, was indeed incomprehensible. Yet 
was not the entire episode so extraor- 
dinary that only the most extravagant 
conjecture could hit it? 

Besides—for here was a matter which 
until then he had not recalled—the 
conjecture, however extravagant, eluci- 
dated the tears of the morning. By 
what had they been induced except by 
regret? The plot to leave him must 
have been long conceived. When he 
had pressed her hand, as it lay on the 
silk, there had been an answering pres- 
sure from it. The tears were tears of 
remorse at what she was planning to 
do, and the pressure of her hand on his 
meant that he was to forgive and forget 
her. 

Yet what was he to forgive, and why 
forget? Assuming that it was all as 
it appeared, that she had indeed ar- 
ranged to go with that girl, why had 
she done so, and where? 

Where, indeed! Before his imagina- 
tion could vagabond again, a servant, 
announcing Sayce, appeared. 

“How are we?” said the physician, 
who, however, had an air of knowing 
pretty well in advance. 

Although the servant knew, too, it 
was not until the man was out of hear- 
ing that Uxhill spoke. 

“My wife has left me.” 

At this Sayce, who had been stand- 
ing, sat down; and Uxhill, who had 
been seated, stood up. 

“She has taken Mowgy and, I fancy, 
Miss Sixmith, unless it should appear 
that Miss Sixmith took them.” 

Sayce, always red in the face, got, if 
possible, redder. He sprang to his feet. 

“You have been drinking,” he an- 
nounced, though not at all by way of 
accusation, as a statement simply, one 
which, an effect produced, disclosed the 
cause. 

“Yes,” Uxhill answered. “A thim- 
bleful or two. But I did not begin until 
they had gone. Moreover, I am not 
drunk. I wish I were.” 
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“No, not that, perhaps. But certain- 
ly not yourself. Otherwise not for a 
moment would you connect a noble, 
true-hearted girl with a matter unfor- 
tunate enough already. Not ten min- 
utes ago, when you called me up, she 
had just told me of it. She feels it 
keenly, not only on your account, who 
have spoken of her so outrageously, 
but because of Mrs. Uxhill.” 

“Ah!” said Uxhill. He found but 
that. Yet then the sense of desertion 
had increased. Sayce’s outburst had 
carried away his only theory. “As a 
matter of fact,” he added, lamely, “I 
don’t now quite see how I did come to 
suspect her. But I did not suspect, 
either, that you would take it so to 
heart.” 

“T could not help myself,’ Sayce, 
fuming still, replied. “If you knew her 
as I do, you would know, too, that there 
is not anyone anywhere with ideals loft- 
ier than hers. But no matter about 
that. Do you want me to advise you?” 

“Advise me! I wish to God you 
would.” 

“Get the police to find the cab- 
man dg 

“And have it all in the papers!” 

“Tt will probably get there, anyway. 
No, find the cabman; then you will 
know, if not where they are, at least 
where they have gone; after which you 
will be the best judge of what to do.” 

“You see,” said Uxhill, “what I don’t 
understand is why they are anywhere 
but here.” 

At the table before him Sayce looked 
down, and on it, with his fingers, beat 
a brief tattoo. But shortly he looked 
up at Uxhill. 

“You remember, do you not, my 
telling you that your wife had some- 
thing on her mind?” 

“I do. But if you mean by that that 
what she had there was a man, you are 
wrong. She is not that kind.” 

Sayce nodded. “The mind has many 
a cellar. In them strange tenants 
prowl—tenants so strange that for 
lack of a better term we call them sec- 
ondary personalities. Frequently they 
are inert. You only know that they are 
about when they make you wonder why 
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you did this or why you said that. But 
in certain cases of shock, of cerebral 
excitement ; in other cases, too, of which 
the causes are more obscure, from inert 
they become active and produce just 
such mysterious disappearances as that 
of your wife.” 

Significantly Uxhill tapped his fore- 
head. “You mean that she——” 

“IT mean that there are men and also 
women who develop a sort of spon- 
taneous somnambulism, in which their 
former individuality lapses and a new 
one appears; an individuality so distinct 
from the former that it requires and 
leads a totally different life. From cer- 
tain indications which Miss Sixmith 
observed, and which she reported to 
me, I might attribute your wife’s dis- 
appearance to that, were it not that she 
took the child—a nurse for the child, as 
well. In cases of this kind such fore- 
thought is unusual. Even so, it does 
not invalidate the possibility. There is 
nothing that is not possible. The im- 
possible is a term which psychology 
long since dropped from its lexicon. 
Hence, therefore, my suggestion about 
the cabman. As to the papers, suppos- 
ing the facts do appear? They are not 
to your wife's discredit. She is not a 


free agent, and beside, her welfare, 
what is a little talk ?” 
“Nothing. Nothing at all. Only, I 


don’t like the idea of the police. I 
would rather not have them. I don’t 
know whether you appreciate, but- . 

“I do appreciate. Leave it to me. 
I know of a man on whom we can rely. 
He thinks I saved his life. I did not, 
but I have omitted to disabuse him of 
the idea. Let me see if I can get him.” 

Sayce went to the telephone. Uxhill 
ambled out into the adjoining room. 
Behind the theory which Sayce had pre- 
sented there lay, of course, the intima- 
tion that Maud was out of her head. 
Yet otherwise could she have left him 
as she had? Of course she was out of 
her head, he told himself. But he told 
himself, too, that when he found her 
he would call her back. 

This project Sayce interrupted. “He 
is not in. But his wife is. She tells me 





he is sure to be some for supper, and 
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that then she will send him to me. I 
will go now to my office. When he 
comes I will set him to work at once.” 

Uxhill put a hand in a pocket. “Tell 
him that expense is of no moment. I 
have not much with me, but give him 
this.” 

A small roll of big bills, which was 
then produced, Sayce waved back. 

“He won't require anything at pres- 
ent. When he does you shall know.” 


IX. 

Sayce gone, up and down the draw- 
ing room Uxhill stalked feverishly, like 
a stricken animal that is trying to get 
away from its wound and from itself. 

The possibility which Sayce had 
evoked and which, while Sayce was 
there, he had accepted, fell away. It 
seemed to him stupid. On the subject 
of insanity he was not particularly 
posted, but he took it for granted that 
it does not nail you like that. In all the 
years of his life with Maud, not once 
had she exhibited an eccentricity of 
thought or demeanor. From what he 
had read and remembered he rather felt 
that there must be a preliminary im- 
pairment of the brain, a predisposition, 
due to heredity, to some long strain or 
sudden shock. In the absence of some- 
thing of that kind people do not, he as- 
sured himself, go mad causelessly in 
five minutes. Sayce, of course, had not 
said she was mad, at least not in so 
many words. But the phrases in which 
the hint was enveloped amounted to 
that. He had talked about a form of 
somnambulism in which the individual 
evaporates and another appears. 

Though Uxhill had swallowed the 
statement, he found now that it would 
not digest. Metaphorically he threw it 
up. In fiction it might go down. Un- 
fortunately, this was not fiction, it was 
fact. Yet a fact, he immediately re- 
flected, more inexplicable than any that 
fiction could show. 

In an effort to solve the enigma of 
it, to get at the core of the thing and 
find there the Why, up and down the 
room he strode, reviewing the past, in- 
terrogating the future, floundering in a 


sea of memories and conjectures, his 
mind tossed by a storm of doubts in 
which he tried to see light somewhere ; 
tried and failed, tortured the while by 
the two great dissolvents, uncertainty 
and suspense. 

Above, on the ceiling, the ‘cupids 
lounged and laughed. It was only a 
little before that he had been yawning 
at them. It was only a little before 
that, at the piano there, Maud had been 
playing a gavotte, and in the pauses of 
the dance he had been urging a folding 
of tents, an escape to the blue of other 
skies. But no, she had preferred her 
home. Now she had left it. Yet why? 

Always Uxhill got back to that. In 
the desolateness of the recurrent query 
he dropped on a sofa. 

Some one came asking would he 
dress, and, getting no answer, departed. 
Some one returned telling him dinner 
was served. But if Uxhill heard he did 
not heed. He sat in a heap, staring at 
nothing, hungry, indeed, but only for 
an answer to that why. 

Again some one came.  Uxhill 
looked up. Sayce was before him. 

“A lady has been found,’ Sayce an- 
nounced. 
be.” 

He paused, eying Uxhill. Then he 
added: “On leaving here I found our 
man, told him what had occurred. He 
went off with his nose to the ground. 
Ten minutes ago he telephoned me that 
he was on the trail. I told him that if 
he got to where it led to to-night, to 
telephone here.” 

Uxhill stood up. 
touched him. He 
gray. 

“I misunderstood you. For a mo- 
ment I thought you meant Maud.” 

“T said a lady,” Sayce answered, ey- 
ing Uxhill as before. “But not this 
lady. It is Mrs. Besalul who has been 
found. Ina rose garden on the Pacific, 
if you please, and with a person whom 
no one had ever heard of.” 

“A secoridary person, I suppose. Do 
you know, Sayce, I have been thinking 
that over. Whatever may or may not 
be the matter with Maud, it is not that. 
She hadn’t a vagary to her name.” 
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Sayce smiled. “So you think, for- 
getting that you yourself told me that 
she had a marked aversion to going 
anywhere. That is more than a va- 
gary. It is a disorder, one of the many 
phobies that pathology has learned to 
recognize, and to which, in sheer ela- 
tion, perhaps, it has given Greek names. 
There is oikophobia, which is the an- 
tithesis of your wife’s aversion. Oiko- 
phobia is the dread of going home. You 
may have noticed cases of it in club- 
land. Then there is phronemophobia, 
or dread of thought, which I have no- 
ticed in Vanity Square. Then, too, 
there are the antipathies for open 
places, for closed places, for heights, 
complicated, occasionally, by dread of 
boats and cars. These phobies are ob- 
sessions. Generally they are benign. 
But sometimes they become acute. 
They lead to what we call fixed ideas. 
The presence of an idea fixed but er- 
ronevus is one of the tests of dementia.” 

“Do you mean that a vagary of this 
kind induces the spontaneous somnam- 
bulism of which you spoke?” 

“By no means. But the presence of 
the one is not incompatible with the 
appearance of the other... On the con- 
trary.” 

“All the same,” said Uxhill, dropping 
wearily again on the sofa, “I cannot 
credit it.” 

“You cannot credit what? 
asked, as he also sat down. 

“Secondary personality. Have you 
ever met a case of it in your practice?” 

“In my own, no. But in the prac- 
tice of others, yes. I met, for instance, 
a Miss Marchbanks. This young wom- 
an, who is collectively known as the 
Misses Marchbanks, has _ successively 
disclosed six distinct personalities. If 
ever, like some of my colleagues, I go 
in for writing novels, there would be 
a type that I would take. In fiction, as 
you get it to-day, a man more often 
than not is discovered wearying of 
one lady and falling in love with an- 
other. The occurrence is common, and, 
therefore, trite. Nevertheless, a prop- 
er appreciation of our national hypoc- 
risy curbs any desire on the part of the 
fabulist to make the man in love with 


Sayce 
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both. No right-thinking reader would 
stand for that. But what opportunities 
there would be were the hero, when 
wearying of the heroine, to fall in love 
with a secondary personality which con- 
veniently she had developed, and so on 
through successive multiplications of 
herself. A story such as that would 
provide a rational interpretation of 
paradise. Mohammed, you know, prom- 
ised the faithful.a fresh houri every 
day. Every day is perhaps excessive. 
We may assume that the faithful could 
diet if they chose. But a story of this 
kind would show that paradise is realiz- 
able here. It would show that but win 
the hand of a multiple lady, and there 
you are.” 

“You would hardly be there with 
Miss Sixmith,” Uxhill remarked. “Nor 
I,” he added, “with Maud.” 

“Miss Sixmith,” Sayce exclaimed, 
“has a nature that is at once very sim- 
ple and very direct. It could no more 
deviate than could a star from its 
course. But’—he paused, a _ finger 
raised—“‘isn’t that the telephone?” 

He stood up. Uxhill got up also. 
Together they went to the cabinet be- 
yond. 

“Here,” Uxhill said, after a moment, 


-handing, as he spoke, the receiver to 


Sayce. “It is for you.” 

“Is that you, John?” Sayce called. 
“Well?” 

A moment elapsed, another passed. 
Then the physician, putting the receiver 
down, turned to Uxhill. 

“Your wife and child left for Boston 
on the three o’clock to-day.” 

Surprise lifted Uxhill visibly like a 
lash. ‘The devil! She has gone to her 
father.” Then vexation sank him. 
“But,” he cried, “they have not spoken 
in years. What did she go to him 
for?” 

Yet manifestly he was pleased. In 
his tired eyes was a smile, weary and 
relieved. 

Sayce consulted his watch. “It is 
late—for Boston. It seems to me, 
though, that ~” 

“Why, of course,” Uxhill, divining 
what he was about to suggest, ex- 
claimed. “I will call them up.” 
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It was a little, though, before the 
number could be got, a little more be- 
fore the connection was made. Finally 
he called: “Is this Bishop Upjohn’s? 
Yes, very good. I am Mr, Uxhill. 
Please tell Mrs. Uxhill that I want to 
speak to her.” 

He turned to Sayce. “It is all right. 
Whoever is at the other end says hold 
the wire.” 

Uxhill did hold it. He held it until 
he found that he had been rung off. 
Assuming a mistake, he asked for the 
connection again, desisting only when, 
after repeated calls, he was told that 
they did not answer. 

Whether by “they” was meant the 
bishop or Maud, or both, or whoever 
had answered in the first instance was, 
of course, uncertain. There remained, 
though, a fact which at once consoled 
and irked—the fact that you can be au- 
dible to people who are not audible to 
you. It made him feel like a blind:man 
talking to a deaf mute, a man purpose- 
ly blinded talking to one whose deaf- 
ness and muteness are assumed. 

But, as Sayce had said, it was late— 
for Boston. Maud, tired by 
the trip, presumably had gone to bed. 
None the less, the balm of the sudden 
relief, after the torture of the long sus- 
pense, was rather impaired. It was as 
though just as he was putting a hand 
on Maud she had evaporated. 

Uxhill felt cheated. What he felt he 
looked. What he looked Sayce saw, 
and, seeing, prescribed for. 

“It is eleven-thirty. There is.a train 
at midnight. Take it. Anything is bet- 
ter than inaction.” 

By way of answer Uxhill pressed a 
button. 

In reply Patmore appeared: 
you dine, sir?” 

“Get some things into a bag, enough 
for a day or two, and have a cab here 
at once.” 

“Yes, sir, thank yeu, sir. 
you eat anything at all, sir?” 

Uxhill turned on his heel. 
disappeared. 

When presently he reappeared it was 
to say that the bag was on the cab, and 
the latter at the door. 


Dut - 
Besides, 


“Will 


3ut won't 


Patmore 


In the interim Sayce scrawled a note. 

“Here,” he said, “is something for 
you. There is not a chance in a hun- 
dred that you will need it. But should 
the chance occur it may be handy.” 


t 

In Beacon Street the next morning 
Uxhill was standing at the door of a 
little. house. After the metallic roar of 
New York the calm of Boston is seda- 
tive. 

Uxhill did not notice it. On arriving 
a few hours previous he had gone to a 
hotel and had tried to sleep. On the 
train he had been unable to. Hitherto, 
once his head on the pillow and he was 
off immediately for a ten-hour stretch. 
Such a thing as not getting to sleep 
was a novelty, a strange one, as now 
everything else was. But at the hotel 
he had seen a little man with sneering 
eyes, who appeared to be making faces 
at him. The little man disappeared 
vaporously as he had come. Uwhill 
awoke. He had slept fully ten minutes, 
Then he tubbed abundantly, ordered 
coffee, dressed leisurely, and, going 
forth to a shop across the Common, 
purchased some toys, got a cab for 
them. Now he was at the door of.a 
house in which there was a telephone 
that at times did not answer. 

The door opened. On the wide flag- 
ging of the hall a maid stood, aproned 
and capped, very white in her gingham. 

“This is Bishop Upjohn’s, is it not? 
Yes. Will you say, please, to Mrs. Ux- 
hill that Mr. Uxhill is here.” 

Retreating before him, the maid 
reached a room at the left of the hall, 
in which, though she said nothing, he 
inferred that he was to wait. There 
a window gave on the street, and from 
it he looked out. But, while he had not 
noticed the quiet of that street, he no- 
ticed now the quiet of this house. It 
was soundless. Mowgy, he reflected, 
would ruffle it. At thought of her he 
remembered the toys, and looked at the 
cab where they were. 

“Mr. Uxhill, I believe?” 

Noiselessly there had entered a man, 
in undertaker black, with a high cleric- 
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al waistcoat, a thin face and inquiring 
eyes. He was rubbing his hands, his 
back a trifle bent, his head a bit to one 
side, in an attitude jesuitically civil. 

“The bishop charges me to say that 
he is unable to receive you.” 

Uxhill started. “No one wants him 
to. I did not come for him. I came for 
my wife.” 

“Quite so. 
here.” 

“She was here last night.” 

“Regarding that I have no informa- 
tion.” 

“You mean you have none for me. 
What is vour name, sir?” 

“Wikx.” 

“Wix, is it? Well, Mr. Wix, I charge 
you to tell the bishop that I am at the 
Touraine, and that if, within an hour, 
I do not receive information regarding 
my wife and my child, I shall proceed 
against him for harboring the one and 
sequestrating the other.” ‘ 

At this Mr. Wix, who was still rub- 
bing his hands, smiled and arched his 
eyebrows. It seemed to Uxhill that he 
curiously resembled the little man who 
had come to him in dream. But obvi- 
ously everything there was to say had 
been said. He made for the hall and 
to the door, yet-that door Wix reached 
before him. 

“Permit me,” he said, his eyebrows 
arched, smiling still, and opened it. 
“Good-morning,”” he added, as Uxhill 
passed out, and noiselessly behind him 
closed it. 

Uxhill told the cabman to go to the 
hotel, and got in among the toys. 

Here was a fresh kettle of fish. He 
felt as men do who have taken Cannabis 
Indica. Everything that was not out 
of proportion was blurred. Matters of 
supreme importance were occurring, 
matters of which he was the starting 
point, matters that concerned him vital- 
ly; and yet between him and them was 
an interposition intangible and malign 
that shrouded what it did not distort. 

To the enigma of Maud’s disappear- 
ance was superposed the puzzle of the 
bishop’s affront. Uxhill knew well 
enough that if Maud had not gone to 
her father, then the mere fact of his in- 


3ut Mrs. Uxhill is not 
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quiring for her would have demon- 
strated that there was a screw loose, to 
the adjustment of which the bishop, 
however at odds with him, would have 
joined. On the other hand, if Maud 
had not gone to her father, it was, nev- 
ertheless, clear that the latter knew 
where she had gone, and knew also the 
Why. One person, therefore, who was 
behind the scenes refused to come out. 

“But,” Uxhill muttered, “by God, I'll 
make him!” 

At the moment he regretted that the 
restraining conventionalities which 
dwarf us all had prevented him from 
forcing his way to the bishop and com- 
pelling him to disgorge. But the en- 
ervating civility of Wix, who had 
managed to be both obsequious and 
insolent, had exasperated him. Instead 
of going to work, he had dissolved into 
threats. 

Anything of that kind is always very 
stupid. But it is, perhaps, stupider to 
make threats and then omit to enforce 
them. Particularly if you have the abil- 
ity. The ability was in Uxhill’s pocket. 
He got out the letter which Sayce had 
given him and redirected the cabman 
to the address that it bore. The ad- 
dress was that of Tatum & Tate, at- 
torneys and counselors at law, neither 
of whom, when Uxhill reached their 
office, happened to be about. 

Uxhill waited. The office—dingy 
and green, lighted by gas, the walls 
wainscoted with high shelves of brown 
books—was tenanted by two clerks, also 
a small boy and a girl. On one side was 
a door with a glass panel, on which was 
inscribed “Mr. Tatum.” Opposite was 
another door, dedicated to Mr. Tate. 
As Uxhill sat, the girl looked at him 
covertly from a typewriter. To her, 
with his worldly air, his handsome head, 
his appearance indicative of all the ac- 
cessories of wealth, he seemed to have 
stepped from a story. Rather a sad one, 
had she known—which, of course, she 
did not. And she told herself how 
“elegant” it would be to have him for 
beau. 

Of these sentiments Uxhill was en- 
tirely unconscious. In his heart was 


anger, in his head an ache. He got up, 
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strode about, examining the books, un- 
til finally he found himself contemplat- 
ing the small boy who was telling him 
that Mr. Tatum was in. 

Mr. Tatum was a large, fierce man, 
who looked like a chucker-out, and 
whose voice, which was infantile in its 
gentleness, contrasted almost tragically 
with the agressiveness of his appear- 
ance. 

“And so,” he lisped, when Uxhill had 
told him what there was to tell, “you 
would like to have Bishop Upjohn 
hanged. That is the proper spirit. But 
we have no evidence. We have only 
hearsay and supposition. Your wife 
may or may not be in Boston. If we 
can learn that she is in Beacon Street 
the best course will be to get a writ and 
send it with a sheriff. If Mrs. Uxhill 
has any defense, I presume she will 
produce it; if not, the child will be 
awarded to you, and where a child goes 
usually the mother follows. But, how- 
ever consoling it would be to hang the 
bishop, we cannot do so at this minute. 
Hanging, if hanging there is to be, must 
come later. Meanwhile, I enjoy rela- 
tions both personal and _ professional 
with Mr. Forster, who is his legal rep- 
resentative. He will appreciate the sit- 
uation, which is most unusual; and I 
can almost guarantee that he will aid 
me to rearrange it, without the neces- 
sity of proceeding, which, if possible, 
it is always best to avoid.” 

“It is an outrage, all the same,” said 
Uxhill. 

“Now, if I understand you correct- 
ly,” Tatum, in his purring voice, re- 
sumed, “you are unaware of any good 
and sufficient reason why this lady 
should have left you.” 

“T am aware of no reason of any 
kind, nature or description, good, bad 
or indifferent.” 

“And—pardon me—no ground for 
supposing that she had any interest in 
—er—well, elsewhere ?” 

“Still less.” 

“No,” Tatum, after a brief intro- 
spection, soliloquized; ‘women when 
they elope don’t take children with 
them.” “They bring them back,” he was 
about to add, but he judged the humor 


ill-timed. “Now—er—yesterday, when 
you saw her last, you say she was ill 
and in bed?” 

“With a nurse on one side and a spe- 
cialist on the other.” 

“And what was the malady?” 

“Oh, nothing of moment, a slight in- 
disposition. But last evening Sayce 
said that a secondary personality de- 
veloping within her may have confis- 
cated her faculties.” 

Tatum bowed gravely, as though 
such confiscation were a thing, like 
death, which no one may avoid. 

“Yes,” he almost cooed; “but, even 
so, it does not explain the bishop’s atti- 
tude.” 

“On the contrary. It aggravates it. 
That is why I| said he ought to be 
hanged.” 

“And as I said, that is the proper 
spirit. But perhaps when I have the 
pleasure of seeing you again you may 
consent that his life be spared. Where 
are you stopping? At the Touraine? 
Very good. In an hour, in two at most, 
you shall hear from me.” 

“Thank you,” said Uxhill, who got 
back to the cab and drove to the hotel. 

The toys he had carried to his room, 
and among them he sat, confident now 
that shortly a line would come saying 
that the bishop, recognizing the error 
of his ways, was anxious, with eager 
apologies, to reunite him to his daugh- 
ter. 

Or did he dream it? Anyway, a 
hall boy, announcing Mr. Tatum, awoke 
him. 

Uxhill stood up, rubbing his eyes, the 
fringes of the vision about him. Yet 
when the lawyer entered, though he 
looked quite as much like a prize fight- 
er as before, he looked, too, like a 
heavyweight after an unexpectedly ar- 
dent scrimmage. 

“Mr. Uxhill,” he began, in his caress- 
ing voice, “I fear that perhaps our 
friend Sayce is right. I am not an 
alienist, but I will wager a good red 
pippin that you are perfectly compos 
mentis.” 

“T certainly am,” said Uxhill, a bit 
abashed by this prelude. “But why? 
Why do you say that?” 
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“Because if you are sane your wife 
is not. On the other hand, if. she is 
sane I lose my pippin.” 

“But why? Why do you say all this? 
Have you seen her?” 

“T have seen Forster, who has seen 
the bishop. Mr. Uxhill, neither your 
wife nor your child is in Boston, Fors- 
ter assured me of that, and you can be- 
lieve him.” 

“Then, where are they ?” 

“That I do not know. But though 
you may see your child again—for no 
one can prevent you if you can find her 
—I doubt if you see your wife.” 

“What !” 

“The bishop told Forster that on 
information and belief derived, I must 
assume, from this lady; for though 
Forster did not say it was so derived, 
he intimated that such was the case 
on this information and belief the bishop 
asserts that you are crazy.” 

“The devil he did! Is there any way 
of getting him to put that in writing?” 

“To what end?” 

“To have him arrested for libel. 
Never in the world could my wife have 
suggested such a thing about me.” 

Tatum made a gesture. In it—in his 
voice, too—was infinite indulgence. 
“When a lady leaves her husband she 
must have an excuse. It is not an ex- 
cuse, or hardly a valid one, to declare 
that he is everything he ought to be. 
She must find something else. When, 
therefore, he is notoriously good and 
kind, invariably she says that he is 
crazy, and everybody believes and sym- 
pathizes with her. It is a great world.” 

Uxhill gnawed at his mustache. 

“T am crazy,” he announced, “or she 
is. I said that at the start.” 

“You are a bit excited, perhaps; but 
not crazy. If you are, it is a pity that 
there are not more lunatics like you. 
Yours, though, is an extraordinary case 
—from one aspect. From another, quite 
common. In domestic life the develop- 
ment of secondary personalities is more 
frequent than you might suppose, only 
husbands do not, as a rule, happen on 
such an exhilarating term for it. The 
term incompatibility, if less suggestive, 
is more exact. Many is the man who 





has awaked to the discovery that he is 
married to a lady to whom he has 
never been introduced. Without pre- 
suming to intrude my domestic expe- 
riences upon you, I myself have done 
so. But I have consoled myself, and 
very greatly, with the reflection that it 
is better for a man to have loved his 
wife than never to have loved at all. 
Do you not agree with me? By the 
way, that is a very pretty doll that you 
have there.” 

In the débris of the disaster in which 
Uxhill was sinking the remark was like 
a rope. He caught at it and swam up. 

“Have you any children?” he asked. 

“Ten,” Tatum placidly replied. 

“Then, do me the favor to let me 
send the doll to you, and the other toys 
that I got for my little girl. I do not 
want to lug them back to New York, 
and it would be distressing to think of 
them as foundlings.” 

“They shall be properly adopted. I 
thank you very much. My children 
will be fathers and mothers to them. 
But did you intend returning to-day?” 

“T do not see that I can do anything 
here.” 

“Not for the moment. But the bish- 
op is aware of the advantage of the 
avoidance of publicity. Forster will, I 
think, furnish me shortly with your 
wife’s address, or with that of attorneys 
with whom you may communicate. 
They know that you won’t let matters 
rest as they are. It would be incon- 
ceivable if you did. What.-they are 
after is the time necessary in which to 
arrange some modus vivendt.” 

“In other words, they are sparring 
for wind. Now, then, is the time to hit.” 

“If you could get at them, yes. But 
you can’t. We might possibly badger 
the bishop by instituting a suit for 
alienation. But what good would it do? 
On the other hand, you can, if you like, 
proceed against your wife in New York, 
get a decree of separation and the cus- 
tody of the child. But I think that what 
you have chiefly to consider is that dis- 
appearances are deceptive. Barring the 
fact that the bishop says that you are 
crazy, and Sayce says your wife is, and 
you say that one or the other is right, 
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there 1s nothing to explain the present 
situation, and I take it there will be 
nothing until Forster comes to me, 
which he may do to-morrow.” 

“Tf he does you will inform me?” 

“You may rely on it.” 

Then presently Tatum withdrew, and 
shortly Uxhill was whirling back to 
New York, where a bill for services 
rendered whirled after him. 

It was some time, though, before he 
could attend to it. 


als 

In certain conditions a trip on a train 
is not a sedative. When to these condi- 
tions is added the conviction of defeat, 
a journey may become demoralizing. 
On the way back to New York Uxhill 
was at once conscious of defeat, and 
conscious also that the consciousness of 
defeat comes, when come it does, al- 
ways from within. A man who is a 
man should never know that he is beat- 
en. Though he suspect it, he should 
never admit it, even—and particularly 
—to himself. 

Uxhill, aware of that, fought against 
any idea of being downed. But circum- 
stances were against him. He had gone 
to Boston with what amounted to a cer- 
tainty that, no matter what surprises 
awaited him, at least he would know 
where he was and, so knowing, know 
also what to do. Instead of which, not 
only was the Why as intangible as ever, 
its poignancy was intensified by the at- 
titude of the bishop. The latter’s age, 
his cloth, his eminence, the fact that he 
was Maud’s father—not one of these 
things would have protected him had 
he been on that train. 

Uxhill felt quite murderously toward 
him, yet far less because of what he 
had said than because of what he had 
not. He had been vastly annoyed at the 
charge which Tatum had brought, but 
the annoyance, however vast, was 
slight by comparison with his anger 
at the bishop for not disgorging the 
Why. ° 

That is what he wanted, that and 
nothing else. It was for that he had 
gone to Boston, and to come away with- 


out it spelled something that sounded 
like defeat. Mentally he ravened, and 
for a while lost himself in the rememo- 
ration of strange tortures and of the 
pleasure that it would give him to see 
the bishop undergoing the strangest 
and most torturesome of the lot. 

The evil mood passed. A gentleman, 
it has been said, should be too indolent 
to bear malice. Uxhill was a poor 
hater. With the landscapes through 
which the train shot, the evil mood sank 
back. After all, he subsequently told 
himself, were a man to elope with a 
daughter of his, as he had eloped with 
the bishop’s, he might not feel conver- 
sationally inclined to him either. Then, 
too, from what he knew of the bishop, 
it was quite on the cards that he should 
regard Maud’s flight as the just retri- 
bution of his sins. But though tic evil 
mood passed, this eminently benign 
view was not reached until many other 
things had supervened. It is not easy 
to be philosophic all at once. 

At the time the mood was helped 
away by the realization that the bishop, 
at most, or at worst, was but an acces- 
sory before the fact—that the real 
criminal was not he; it was Maud. 

Yet why was she that? Why had 
she done what she had? To know, to 
get at the truth, though truth were an 
acid, he would have drained it. How- 
ever it corroded, the pain would be less 
acute than the disintegrating agony of 
suspense. 

Truth should be charming or else 
withheld. But, charming or otherwise, 
it was not forthcoming then. Only a 
vulgar whisky-and-soda was obtainable 
for the thirst of this man, outworn 
by twenty-four hours of ceaseless emo- 
tion. 

Truth was not apprehensible then. 
But later, through processes devious 
and contradictory, which he could nei- 
ther coordinate nor comprehend, into 
the depths of his tired being there fil- 
tered the conviction that somehow, in 
some way, it was all unreal. 

An idea, not similar but cognate, he 
had found himself entertaining at the 
start. But that idea was due to sheer 
bewilderment. It was an idea like that 
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which visits the absent-minded, who 
have an object in their hand one minute 
and cannot find it there the next. They 
know that it cannot have dematerialized. 
They know that presently it will turn 
up under their nose. Because Maud’s 
disappearance had been utterly inex- 
plicable, Uxhill for that very reason felt 
that it must shortly be explained. 

But that feeling had gone. In its 
place came an apperception, at first 
opaque and elusive, yet gradually tangi- 
ble and more clear, that all that had oc- 
curred, all that was occurring, were but 
pictures floating by—pictures picturing 
nothing, images without significance, 
dreams woven together in a dream of 
themselves. 

At this conception Uxhill marveled. 
It seemed to him chimerical. But in 
certa:: crises we get used to chimeras. 
The soul makes itself at home with what 
it must. When the soul of Uxhill did 
accustom itself to this ideal idealism 
Uxhill himself was in New York. 

On leaving Boston he had wired Pat- 
more. On reaching town a groom met 
him, took his bag, piloted him to the 
brougham, scaled the box, saw him to 
his house. 

The house was quite as he had left 
it, only, while his hopes had been dimin- 
ishing, its desolation had increased. 
And why was it desolate? Ah, dear 
God, if he only knew! 

It was not in search of an answer, it 
was for the mere companionship of fa- 
miliar things, for the atmosphere which 
Maud had breathed, that, after a futile 
effort at eating something, he went to 
her room, went from it to Mowgy’s, 
looked at the spectral crib, at the little 
things infinitely precious which she al- 
lowed no one to touch, thought of the 
incredible tales he had improvised for 
her there, and wandered back to Maud’s 
room, where other things held for him 
the pain which only such things in such 
circumstances can hold, the pain made 
of memories and regrets. 

The top of the dressing table, pre- 
viously covered with futilities in gold, 
was bare. A drawer beneath it, which 
sometimes he had seen Maud open, and 
which, on such occasions, always had 
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been filled, was bare, too; entirely 
empty, save for a little book. 

For the solace of handling what she 
had held he took it up. It was a vol- 
ume of verse. He turned the pages 
and read that Joy should be majestic, 
equable, sedate. But to Joy he was a 
stranger. He was about to put the 
book down when lines underscored 
jumped at him: 


When I was young I said to Sorrow, 
“Come and I will play with thee.” 
He is near me now all day. 

And at night returns to say, 

“I will come again to-morrow, 

I will come and stay with thee.” 


He read them, read them again. They 
had their meaning. But what? He 
looked around. The walls did not an- 
swer. The bed was dumb. The table, 
the chairs, were silent. 

Then from the room he went, closing 
the door closely, as though to shut there 
something he knew not what—some- 
thing, though, that must have managed 
to escape, something that must have got 
out with him, something that crept after 
him down the stair, dogging him 
stealthily to the dining room below, 
where in nameless horror at his side it 
crouched, plucking at his sleeve, draw- 
ing him into labyrinthine darknesses, 
holding to him semblances of sudden 
light, torturing him with their abrupt 
extinction, impelling him to find the 
Why, demanding that he unearth the 
Sorrow, prodding him insistently, in 
ways so lancinating that the. pain of 
them, prolonging, expanded into those 
excesses from which insensibility pro- 
ceeds. 

Pain has her anesthetics. Pain can 
plunge the soul of the agonized into 
depths of torture where no further hurt 
can go. Into those depths the soul of 
Uxhill sank. 

From them, reascending, he started 
on another journey, one from which 
men have returned, but none ever as 
they went. 


XII. . 


In dream everything is possible, or, 
rather, everything seems possible to him 
On the uplands of that 


who dreams. 
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wonderful country to which sleep con- 
veys us, faces that we never saw, forms 
we shall never behold, delights we shall 
never enjoy, beckon, palpitate, advance 
and retreat. Though they loiter they do 
not linger. Sometimes in tumults of 
farewells they disappear. Sometimes 
silently as they have come they go. 
Sometimes you are unaware they have 
appeared until they are upon you, then 
as nebulously they are gone, vanishing 
through gaps to their eyries from which 
they have emerged but for a second, 
though that second seem to you years. 

Yet however they appear and disap- 
pear, however inconstant their return, 
however they disturb or delight, how- 
ever illusory they may be, perhaps they 
are but a prefigurement of life which 
itself is a dream from which at death 
we awake. 

In the insensibility to which the soul 
of Uxhill had been sunk, semibreves 
stirred, lightly, as leaves stir when birds 
pass; faintly, in the little whispers that 
woods have at dawn; floatingly, in mur- 
murs and low trills. The soul of the 
man was seeking an issue from its 
tenement of flesh, seeking another 
whom it could not find. 

The threading whispers augmented, 
the murmurous trills increased, mount- 
ing gradually yet sheerly in reverbera- 
tions so sonorous that they melted into 
luminous circles, which radiated, dis- 
tended, contracted, revealing in their 
transformations multicolored perspec- 
tives were a sphinx, orange-haired, 
Vesuvian-eyed, smiled and sank away. 

The sounds decreased, the colors de- 
composed. There was but darkness in 
which the soul of Uxhill groped until, 
caught in a current, it was tossed into 
shadowy spaces where figures, very dim, 
serpented ceaselessly in haste toward a 
point far away where a flame burned 
spirally, and from which, like balls from 
a Roman candle, face after face, all of 
them smiling, each of them orange- 
haired, Vesuvian-eyed, flew upward and 
disappeared. 

The soul of Uxhill sought to follow, 
but forgot them in a region shuttled 
with wide avenues of transversal streets, 
at the corners of which the furtive 


forms of women, balancing themselves 
undecidedly, hesitantly appeared and 
immediately, like frightened swallows, 
fluttered suddenly from sight. 

Remotely stretched rows of houses, 
their sculptured doors widely hospita- 
ble, their windows opening candidly. 
Within were serene retreats, chambers 
furnished with capricious care, the 
flooring parquetted with pomegranates, 
the ceilings covered with cashmeres. 
As the faces had faded, as the forms 
had flown, the windows closed, the 
wide doors shut silently, mysteriously, 
almost smilingly. 

Beyond was a plain strewn with flow- 
ers and girls, indistinguishably fair, in- 
distinguishably intermingled, as indis- 
tinguishable in paradise girls and flow- 
ers are. Yet over the girls that were 
flowers and the flowers that were girls 
a blankness intervening hid them, their 
perfumes and smiles. 

But at once in a garden, from behind 
bushes of roses, a woman emerged. As 
she moved the folds of her dress glis- 
tened with changing hues, increasing 
her height demeasurably. With her 
changing folds the garden mounted. 
Upward with her girdle the roses grew. 
The plain joined itself to her. From 
behind the blankness the flowerful girls 
ascended, mingling their beauty with 
hers. The rows of houses, with their 
candid windows, lifted themselves in 
her train. The wide avenues of trans- 
versal streets, the shadowy spaces, the 
luminous circles, the remote horizons, 
the decomposing perspectives, the 
sounds, the colors, the world itself, rose 
with her and, rising, soared further, 
further yet into voids, into chaos, where 
like a bubble it burst. 

At that absence of anything in which 
all things were returned to the indeter- 
minate, dissolved there into primal fluid- 
ity, devested of substance and design, 
at this nothingness in which he himself 
disappeared, Uxhill, or the soul of him, 
stared. 

And still he stared. 

Long hours later, Patmore, entering 
the dining room, as was his morning 
custom, found Uxhill there, a decanter 
before him. The hour, the decanter, 
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the spectacle of Uxhill, an elbow on the 
table, a hand to his head, at once suf- 
ficed. Patmore knew that Uxhill was 
drunk. 

Patmore did not blame him for that. 
Patmore was not censorious, and, in 
omitting to be, reached, without sus+ 
pecting it in the least, the heights which 
ages ago the founders of philosophy 
scaled. 

Patmore, though not censorious, was 
observant, which is another and very 


excellent attribute of the sage. In the 
course of his observations Patmore 
had never seen Uxhill drunk before. 


On the other hand, he was aware of 
what had occurred. Though not a 
drinking man himself, he rather felt 
that in similar circumstances he, too, 
would be drunk. In addition to in- 
dulgence and observation, Patmore had 
sympathy as well. 

Patmore was only a butler. Yet he 
possessed virtues to which a _ bishop 
might bow, and to which, if a bishop 
had bowed, Patmore would have felt 
exceedingly uncomfortable. To sym- 
pathy, indulgence, observation, Pat- 
more added humility. St. Francis 
would have called him brother. 

Now, duty prompting, he inquired : 

“Would you wish anything, sir?” 

Patmore got no reply whatever. 
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“Coffee, sir? 
bath, sir?” 

To these suggestions there was no 
reply either; silence merely, but a si- 
lence that gave Patmore the creeps. It 
was the highly uncanny silence of a 
man staring at you with wide-open 
eyes that seemed in the white of them 
to pop from his head. 

Patmore, though observant, had, on 
entering, not observed that. The mo- 
ment he did, instinctively his own eyes 
looked down over his own person. As- 
sured that nothing was amiss with him, 
he looked again at Uxhill, who still was 
staring, yet less at him than through 
him, at something behind, which Pat- 
more could not see, and which, when 
he turned, was but the tulipwood side- 
board, the mirror of which showed 
back his own face. 

A bit confused, Patmore evolved an- 
other question. 

“You may not be feeling very well, 
Would you wish me to call the 
doctor ?” 

To this there was still but that stare. 
In it, however, Patmore, now thorough- 
ly frightened, ventured to affect to dis- 
cern consent, and to it, after a mo- 
ment’s self-communion, he added: 

“Yes, sir; thank you, sir. I will do 
so at once.” 


Or perhaps first your 


sir. 


PART Il.—THE WOMAN WHO PERSISTED 


i, 


“How is Mr. Uxhill to-night?’ Sayce 
was inquiring, as a footman helped him 
from his coat. 

“Thank you, sir. Miss Sixmith has 
been with him since noon. Mr. Watson 
is going to him now.” 

“Yes. You might say to Miss Six- 
mith, please, that before going up I will 
thank her to give me a moment.” 

Sayce turned into the drawing room. 
On getting there that morning he had 
found Uxhill pretty much as Patmore 
had discovered him, but finding, too, 
cutaneous insensibility, low tempera- 
ture, defective respiration, complicated 
presently with incoherence, he had got 
him to bed, at the side of which, short- 


ly, two nurses, one a man, the other a 
divinity, alternated. 

“Well?” he began, when the goddess 
appeared. “Anything new?” 

Collared and cuffed, aproned and 
capped, her blues dress striped with 
white, presenting, generally, a resem- 
blance to the belle Chocolati¢ére—mais 
en micux; demurely, in her clear con- 
tralto, the divinity replied: 

“No. The hypnagogic hallucinations 
continue.” 

“Still thinks he does not exist?” 

“And that nothing else does, either.” 

“Not even you?” 

“Me least of all.” 

With cheerful unconcern the physi- 
cian smiled. 

“To him you do not exist, to me you 
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only do. His condition is merely un- 
usual, mine is unique. Otherwise the 
cases are not dissimilar. He has lost 
his bearings. Without you I should 
lose my own. But while his condition 
is temporary, mine is permanent. There 
is the real difference, and a big one it 
is.” 


He took her hand. With entire sub- 


mission she let him hold it. Then 
slowly it was withdrawn. 

“You are so good.” 

The smile fell from him. “Do you 


know that the day before yesterday was 
the birthday of my life?” 

“T know that a girl needs protection.” 

“T know, too, that however and how 
vainly I had hoped, it was not until the 
day before yesterday that I believed 
you would accept it from me. The 
tragedy of age is not that a man is old; 
it is that he is young. That tragedy 
you made into a festival.” 

Through some miracle of love Sayce 
had really succeeded in rejuvenating. 
His hair was white, but his skin, the 
color of brick, was unlined; his eyes 
were as luminous as her own. Yet, 
then, happiness is a great elixir. 

To Stella no elixir was necessary. 
She was an elixir herself—solidified, in 
cold storage. But having, perhaps, less 
enthusiasm for the subject in which he 
reveled, she changed it. 

“Did I understand from you that Mr. 
Uxhill’s condition is temporary ?” 

The little douche in the question 
dampened Sayce, if at all, but for the 
instant. The girl’s reserve was one of 
the elements of the elixir which she ex- 
haled, and not the least heady element, 
either. It was one, though, Sayce felt, 
which marriage would sublimate. That 
conviction evaporating the douche, he 
nodded serenely. 

“Oh, ves. Through some strain—it 
may be, through some shock—he has 
lost his memory. A counter emotion is 
indicated.” 

Stella patted her apron, adjusted a 
cuff. 

“He cared a great deal for her, did he 
not ?” 

With a gesture that was familiar to 
him, Sayce ran a hand through his hair. 


“Yes, and you see what love will do. 
Should anything separate us, my con- 
dition would be quite the same, unless 
it happened to be worse.” 

“Which a counter emotion would dis- 
pel,” the girl, with her rare smile, re- 
plied. Then, getting back to her mut- 
tons, she asked: “Do you know at all 
why she left him?” 

“Oh, well, to him, poor devil, I sug- 
gested spontaneous somnambulism. 
You see, when we don’t know, we have 
to pretend to. Tell a perplexed patient 
that you are as perplexed as he is, at 
once you are a jackass. But tell him 
he has a disturbance of the vasomotor 
nerves of the celiac viscera, instantly 
he is reassured, and you are Cagliostro. 
Spontaneous somnambulism comforted 
Uxhill. Had I not suggested some- 
thing for his mind to chew on, he would 
have sworn at me, and if I had inti- 
mated that it was another Besalul af- 
fair, he would have knocked me down.” 

“And you think it was that?” the girl, 
from the tips of her lips, distastefully 
inquired. 

“What else is there to think? It was 
evident that she had something on her 
mind, and in this neighborhood what do 
women ever have on their mind except 
men—and money ?” 

“But before I came here did you not 
say that he was very wealthy ?” 

“Precisely. Her going, therefore, is 
explicable only on the man theory. In 
Boston, Uxhill probably realized that. 
A reflex movement in the cerebral cir- 
culation ensued, from which a form of 

; In the 
abeyance of consciousness the sense of 
his identity is dispersed. He seems to 
himself as having been, yet as no longer 
being; and exterior objects seem as 
though they no longer were. Physical 
individuality is but the aggregate of 
sensations emanating from the different 
organs, tissues and movements of the 
body, and repercuted thence to the sen- 
sorium. As these are affected, so is the 
individual. A change in them may pro- 
duce anything from a simple indisposi- 
tion to a complete displacement of the 
center of gravity. In such displace- 
ment the patient may believe anything 


psychic paralysis has resulted. 
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imaginable and unimaginable, but what- 
ever he believes is perfectly true, at least 
to him. It cannot help being true, for 
his consciousness is but the expression 
of his condition. In the present case 
the identity is dispersed. But it can be 
got together again. The fragments are 
strewn about in the sub-cellars of the 
sensorium. In a shock they have sun- 
dered; in a counter emotion they will 
coalesce.” 

“Tt is very curious.” 

“And even humorous. Uvxhill thinks 
he does not exist. How modest that is! 
The world is full of people who prop- 
erly have no existence whatever, whose 
importance is that of gnats in the sun, 
and yet who, through prodigies of im- 
agination which psychology is incom- 
petent to explain, fancy themselves 
great guns and great shakes. It would 
take more than an emotion; it would 
take shrapnel to undeceive them. By 
the way, how does Watson do?” 

“Very well; he is with him now. As 
I was coming down here I heard Mr. 


Uxhill saying: ‘Who am I? And 
why?’ And [I heard Watson telling 


him who he is, and that he would soon 
be right.” 

Yes, that is indicated; but it is not 
enough. He has never seen Watson, 
while he knows you. If he cquld real- 
ize your presence he would begin to get 
his bearings. Shall we go up?” 


Li 


The next morning Stella, relieving 
Watson, took her place in the room in 
which Uxhill lay. Under the influence 
of an opiate all night he had slept. He 
was still sleeping. Stella looked at him. 
He was good to look at. In looking, 
she saw that the effects of the opiate 
were diminishing. Uxhill’s eyes were 
closed. But occasionally he moved. 

Stella had with her a book, She be- 
gan to read it. It was a treatise in 
French on obscure derangements of the 
brain. The derangements were new to 
her. Being new, they interested. As 
pages turned they confronted her with 
men who thought themselves women, 
with women who thought themselves 
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men, with others who thought them- 
selves both. But these were not what 
she wanted. It was a case similar to 
Uxhill’s that she sought. The index 
aiding, she found one. 

It was the account of a young girl 
who thought herself isolated and trans- 
ported far, very far, in a sphere in 
which there were but the darkness of 
thick clouds and shapes of strange sin 
—shapes which she did not know could 
be, and concerning which she brooded 
interminably, until one who loved her, 
breathing his name into her ear, dissi- 
pated the thick clouds, revealed her to 
herself, and to the fact that she was 
not so far away; at home, merely, and 
in bed. 

The descent from the infernal to the 
commonplace amused Stella. She 
smiled, not frostily, as she usually did, 
but with the rare seduction which, when 
she wished, she could display. As she 
smiled, the white of her delicate skin 
suffused. It was as though there were 
claret in it. 

She stood up, moved noiselessly to 
the bed and, bending down, looked in 
Uxhill’s face. He still was sleeping. 
She moved closer, bent nearer, and, 
pressing her lips to his ear, whispered 
to him. 

He had been lying, his face to the 
wall, but now within him something 
stirred. He turned heavily. Without 
haste Stella retreated. He was mutter- 
ing. Yet what, she could not tell. 
Presently he was silent. Stella waited. 
But obviously he had lapsed back. Then 
closer she moved, bent nearer; so near, 
that his breath was in her hair, and, 
pressing her lips to the other ear, whis- 
pered again, but longly, and so intense- 
ly that within him again something 
stirred, but more deeply. 

He turned, this time on his back. His 
eyes opened. He rubbed them, and 
looked after her, for she had retreated 
again, this time further still, to the chair 
where she had sat. 

Laboriously Uxhill 


raised himself 


on an elbow, passed a hand across his 
head, pulled at his mustache, his eyes 
still on Stella, not vacantly, but won- 
deringly, as though he could not make 
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things out. But some of them, soon, he 
must have been able to. For in a mo- 
ment he laughed queerly, and said, and 
quite confidently, too: 

“You have not changed much.” 

“No,” Stella repeated, providing him, 
as she spoke, with glimpses of her beau- 
tiful teeth. “Nor you.” 

“Ah!” he answered, absently, and 
seemed to meditate. “But it has been 
very long.” 

“What has been long? 

“Since—since I got here.” 

“Not so very long; only a day and a 
night.” 

“A day and a night!” Uxhill re- 
peated. “No. You are jesting.” 

“Indeed. I am not.” 

“Tt seems to me impossible. And you 
say a day and a night?” 

“A day and a night, Mr. Uxhill. 
Shall I show you the calendar?” 

Uxhill nodded, unconvinced. “I have 
been to odd places. I have seen odd 
things. Among them I lost something. 
What was it?” he interrupted himself 


” 


to ask. “Something very important. 
Something vital. What could it have 
been? Ah! I remember.” 


“Yes?” said Stella, encouragingly. 

“Yes, I remember; it was Maud.” 

Stella looked down at her book. 

“Yes,” Uxhill resumed. “I looked 
for her in strange places, among strange 
things. She disappeared in them. Miss 
Sixmith ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Uxhill.” 

“You and I will never see her again.” 

To this the girl could have found no 
suitable reply. Her eves were still on 
the book. She said nothing. 

“No,” Uxhill continued. “She has 
gone. I wish her well. But I shall 
not look for her any more. Between 
us eternity has begun.” 

He paused. ‘‘Miss Sixmith?” 

“Yes, Mr. Uxhill.” 

“Has it really been but a day and a 
night ?” 

“A day and night since you have 
been in this room. A day and two 
nights since you returned from Bos- 
ton.” 

“It is inconceivable.” 


Uxhill sank back. His eyes reclosed. 
For a while he was motionless. 

Stella stood up again, moved forward 
and looked. He seemed to be sleeping, 
but she was not sure. She waited a 
moment. In the corners of her perfect 
mouth another smile had bubbled. To 
her face the flush had returned. She 
moved closer, bent nearer. But some- 
thing made her turn. Then the smile 
vanished, but the flush increased. 

In the doorway stood Sayce. 

Stella straightened like a_ reed. 
Where the smile had been two fingers 
went. Noiselessly, as she had gone to 
Uxhill, she moved toward Sayce, the 
fingers still on her lips, motioning him 
with the other hand back to the hall, 
where she followed, closing the door 
behind her. 

Sayce, mystified by the graceful pan- 
tomime, stared. 

“He is out of it,’ she announced. “I 
am so glad.” 

“H’m,” mused Sayce. Then he 
added: “You look it. If I did not 
know you as I do, I could have sworn 
you were about to kiss him.” 

But if Stella heard the comment she 
did not appear to have done so. Be- 
sides, explanations were not in her line. 

“Yes,” she continued. “I was read- 
ing. It was only five minutes ago. He 
spoke to me, called me by name. He 
was entirely rational. Just now he 
went to sleep again. He would hardly 
believe, though, that it has been but a 
day and a night is 

“Thought it longer, did he?” Sayce 
interrupted. “That is usual. But it has 
all turned out very well. He has had 
a normal return from the abnormal. If 
he is rational when he awakes, he will 
stay so; in which event there is no 
necessity for you to remain. There is 
no necessity, either, for him to know 
that you are so prodigiously glad. It 
might excite him, don’t you see? But 
when he awakes let him have anything 
he wants. Humor him in everything. 
That is to say, you know, in everything 
reasonable. Where is Watson? Turned 
in?” 

“Yes. He was here until I relieved 
him, an hour since.” 
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Sayce nodded. “If, when he is up 
again, Uxhill is then right, you had best 
go. Now I must leave. Meanwhile, 
remember—no excitement ; and to avoid 
it, don’t let him suspect that you are so 
pleased.” 

Sayce laughed, and passed on. He 
was quite sure of the girl. Any excite- 
ment that Uxhill could derive from her 
would, he was aware, be meager. How- 
ever heady her appearance might be, 
her demeanor was very sobering. En- 
trancing as song, she was passionless 
as algebra, the true type of femme 
forte, the ideal companion—when com- 
panionable she would consent to be. 

That consent, long besought, only 
recently he had believed might be ob- 
tained. The belief had put a bird in 
his heart. It was singing there. But 
until latterly it had all been very uphill. 
From the first he had cared as only a 
man can care who has never cared be- 
fore, at once prodigally and concentrat- 
edly, with that concentration which re- 
duces the census‘to a single being. 

She was that being. His whole life 
he felt he had been waiting for her, and 
then when suddenly, a delight and a 
desire, she did appear, it was with the 
attitude of a Madonna, with the air of 
a divinity offended at being looked at. 

Sayce knew that he was less than 
she. But he knew, too, that it is from 
such knowledge that failure comes. He 
was careful to conceal it. It was his 
admiration that he disclosed, and which, 
at first, she put from her, but which, in 
the daily intercourse of ward and sick 
room that ensued, she ended by accept- 
ing, yet always with reserve, with the 
effacement of a pupil praised by a 
teacher. Later, when the admiration 
became more personal, she listened as 
one does who is unwilling to be brusque, 
and yet whom a topic wearies. When 
he persisted, as he did persist, she told 
him, as she had told Maud, that she did 
not intend to marry. 

It was all quite hopeless, and so con- 
tinued until that afternoon a few days 
before, when, unstrung by Maud’s un- 
accountable disappearance, she had 
gone to him for counsel. The counsel 
which she very naturally received was 
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that she should take him. Then, for the 
first time, she consented to listen. But, 
then, it was the first time, too, that her 
pulse had not registered normal. 

Not his, though. Nor had it regis- 
tered normal since. That afternoon he 
accounted the birthday of his life. 
Since then in his heart a bird had been 
singing. It is true, she had not wholly 
consented. But capitulation is only a 
question of time with a castle that talks. 
The beleaguer had stormed it, and 
now, as he passed on, he told himself 
that soon its allurements would be his. 

These allurements had their effect on 
Uxhill. Before Maud had gone he had 
been so fully aware of them that, con- 
science-pricked, he had for a moment 
attributed the going to some clairvoyant 
intuition of the emotions which they 
produced. A moment only, for at once 
he had seen that the cause was not that. 
In an effort to get at that cause, to rout 
out the why, he, too, had departed on 
a journey more mysterious than hers. 
Yet, wherever Maud may have gone, 
and whatever the cause of her going, 
his journey had, in a measure, resem- 
bled her own. In going she had left 
him. In returning he had left her. On 
the road to nowhere and back, some- 
where he had strewn her. In leaving 
his home she had filled his heart. On 
his return that, too, was empty. 

Absence may make the heart grow 
fonder, but, to do that, then between 
the absentee and the heart there must 
be reciprocity. Eliminate reciprocity, 
and sooner or later—and_ generally 
sooner than later—the result is reduc- 
able to an Old World axiom: Who 
goes to the chase, loses his place. Or 
hers, as the case may be. The axiom 
is not merely Old World; it is archaic. 
It is something higher. It is a law of 
nature, who has many laws, no com- 
punctions and a few dislikes. 

Chief among the latter is a vacuum. 
A vacuum is the residue of what re- 
mains of those whom the chase entices. 
A vacuum is nature’s pet detestation. 
Let the hunter omit to return and refill 
it, nature promptly stuffs in the first 
thing that she finds. 

The censorious allege that this is not 
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right, and may continue to, for all that 
nature cares. Nature has no heed of 
the censorious, or of anybody or of any- 
thing save her will and her way. A 
saint may defy her. Uxhill was not 
that by a long shot. He was a human 
being, who had been made to suffer 
poignantly, who had been deserted and 
insulted for no reason at all, and who, 
as a result, had been forced on a jour- 
ney from which some men return, but 
none ever as they went. 

Of this Uxhill had found himself at 
once aware. In the halts of the journey 
it had been manifesting within him. 
To those that stood about, the journey, 
relatively, had been brief. Though to 
him it had been inordinate, its actual 
brevity could not minimize the result. 
Everything human is bound to pass 
away. The process of passing may be 
long or short. In either event, the re- 
sult is the same. In the case of Uxhill 
pathological conditions had so favored 
that what ordinarily might have taken 
a lifetime had been effected in one of 
those crises in which time is wiped out. 

The only things that really are, are 
those which we believe to be. To Ux- 
hill the duration of the journey had 
been inordinate. He accepted, though, 
the brevity of it. But that did not alter 
its effect. It was to him as though 
the episodes directly preceding it had 
occurred years sincc—years that in 
their progress had put moldering hands 
on what had been, and planted ivy 
where once grew the rose. 

Maud, like a rose, had gone. Con- 
cerning the going Uxhill had now no 
ill-feeling. He had no feeling at all. 
Even the wherefore of it had ceased to 
preoccupy him. That she liad loved 
him he knew. But he knew, too, that 
there are women who can both love and 
betray. On that score, too, he had no 
feeling. 

What he chiefly felt was this: There 
are those who in departing leave behind 
them memories so toxic that they poison 
the lives of those whom they desert; 
memories so atrocious that they survive 
the forgetfulness of all things else. 
Maud, like the rose, had left but per- 
fume. Yet that, too, had gone. Every- 


thing had. Between what had been and 
what was, already, as he had said and, 
in saying, believed, eternity had begun. 


itt, 


In the existence of everyone there 
are little oases in which life suffices 
unto itself. In one of them Uxhill was 
resting. The resting consisted in look- 
ing at Stella. With her subtle ways 
and marmorean face she was extremely 
reposeful; less so, perhaps, than the 
opiate he had had, but certainly more 
consoling. 

Poppies and mandragora make you 
dull. An angel in the house will make 
you dream. Uxhill latterly had 
dreamed a great deal. He had dreamed 
of strange places in which something 
had disappeared; something in search 
of which he, too, had vanished. The 
memory of it was going. In its place 
another dream had come, one which it 
pleasured him infinitely to look at. The 
balm of it contrasted medicinally with 
the gaps and voids of the other. 

In considering this dream an hour 
passed. Poppies leave you without 
appetite, but beauty has many stimu- 
lants. It can excite the appetite also. 
Not ravenously, but appreciably, Ux- 
hill’s appetite was presently aroused. 


He asked the time. It was high 
noon. Declaring that he would get up, 


he asked for Patmore. 

Sayce had said nothing about that. 
He had, though, said that Uxhill was 
to be humored. Stella reflected on the 
possible injudiciousness of opposition. 
In reflecting she withdrew. To replace 
her Patmore came. Then to luncheon 
presently Uxhill descended, perfectly 
clothed and otherwise in his right mind. 

On descending the stair he had seen 
letters—piles of them—in heaps. Let- 
ters had always seemed to him very te- 
dious. They bored him, less because of 
what they contained than because of 
what they never did contain. But he 
objected to them chiefly because those 
who write them regard you as rude if 
you omit to reply. People are so sensi- 
tive. The letters he passed, passed on 
to the drawing room, where the dream 
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stood—a .dream that had a hat, white 
gloves and a coat of black fur. 

He remonstrated at once: 

“But vou are not going?” 

“But I must.” 

“At least not before luncheon.” 

The dream hesitated. Hesitancy was 
rare with her. Always she knew what 
there was to do, and did it. But on this 
occasion she let herself be persuaded. 
The gloves came off, the coat, too, 
though not until she had stipulated that, 
luncheon over, she should go at once. 

To all of which Uxhill assented. It 
had been part of his buccaneer training 
always to say Yes to women. He found 
that, besides pleasing, it gave them a 
chance to change their mind. Then, 
too, it is so ill-bred to insist. Partly, 
therefore, from habit, partly, too, be- 
cause he saw no reason why the lunch- 
eon should not indefinitely prolong, he 
yielded with entire grace, and at table, 
with a view, perhaps, to showing that 
he was himself again, talked first about 
insects, then about stars; the infinitely 
great, the infinitely little, the only sub- 
jects worth discussing by those who 
have nothing else to discuss. 

But presently talk drifted into chan- 
nels more personal. As was customary 
at luncheon in this house, there were 
no servants about, and Uxhill, after 
having eaten quite enough to have sat- 
isfied a bird—a bit of bread and a few 
berries—asked the dream where, on 
leaving, she proposed to go. 

“To my lodgings,” the dream replied. 

“You would not, I suppose, consent 
to stay here even if I went elsewhere?” 

“Of course not.” 

“IT appreciate that. 
as a married man.” 

To this the dream 

“Whereas,” 
a widower.” 

On the dream’s fork was a bit of 
orange that had bathed with other fruit 
in maraschino. She put the fork down 


You 


regard me 


made no answer. 
Uxhill continued, “I am 


and looked at him reproachfully. <A 
subject so intimate, personal and deli- 
cate it was hardly fair of him to pro- 
duce. 

But the look he misinterpreted. 
reproach he took for surprise. 


The 
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“Indeed I am,” he retorted. “It is 
true I have no tombstone to show, but 
I propose to get one.” 

In the grewsomeness of the project 
Stella looked away. 

Uxhill, however, was not to be re- 
buffed. 

“T propose to get a divorce.” 

Stella went back to her orange. But 
from the fork it had slipped. She tried 
to fish it up, and, failing, looked at it 
as though it were some curious thing. 
It must have been curious—some highly 
charged slice, perhaps. The fork with 
which she was spearing at it gave little 
taps, not on it, but against the plate. 
Had you not known better, you would 
have said that the phenomenon was due 
not to the orange, but to her; to some 
tremor, perhaps. 

“T do not yet know,” Uxhill was say- 
ing, “just how I shall proceed. But 
probably in Rhode Island, where I was 
born, and where, technically, I may, | 
think, still claim residence —in that 
event, it won't take long, and when | 
have it——” 

Stella was rising. Uxhill, too, stood 
up. 
“When I have it——” 

But Stella now was passing into the 
adjoining room. 


“When I have it,” he repeated, fol- 


lowing and overtaking her there- 
“when I do——” 

Turning suddenly, she confronted 
him. 


it,’ she cried. A hand 
half raised she held up in protection. 
That hand he caught 
into her face, asked: 
“Will you marry me when I have 
| eg 


“Don’t sav 


and, peering 


The girl wrenched herself free. From 
her eyes flashed indignation, or was it 
disdain ? 

“In this very room once and for all 


did I forbid you to speak to me as you 
have.” 

“T was married then.” 

“You are still.” 

“For a brief while only.” 

“You have no right to even mention 
the subject to me.” 

“T have the right that love gives.” 
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“T deny it. I will not listen.” 

“But you must. And you shall. The 
first time I saw you the mere movement 
of your head went to mine. Later, I 
saw you raise your arms. From them 
I could swear fell the reason of love. 
Later still, at this very spot, I told you 
of it. That, indeed, I lacked the right 
to do—or so I thought, and determined 
never to repeat it. But fate had us in 
its charge. At that very moment it was 
preparing to empty this house. What 
brought you here but fate, and what but 
fate has brought you here again? You 
may deny what you like, you cannot 
deny the inevitable that has destined 
you and me for each other.” 

The speech, if tolerably rambling, as 
such speeches are apt to be, had, how- 
ever, a moral in it, to emphasize which 
he caught again at her hand. 

“Let me be.” 

Her head bent, her eyes avoiding his, 
she tried to free herself. But the effort 
was less violent than before, and be- 
cause her face was turned from him, 
the anger, the defiance, too, which pre- 
viously she had displayed, were less 
visible. No longer was she confront- 
ing him, as she had with her air of 
divinity offended; her ineffective strug- 
gle more clearly suggested girlhood 
helpless and hurt. 

“Look at me,” he continued, his hand 
still fast on hers. “Tell me that when 
this is over I may come to you and 
ask you again.” 

“Let me go.” 

Struggling still, she was still trying 
to get her hand away. 

“Yes, surely,” he answered, “though 
if you would let me I would leave you 
and go myself, until I could come and 
claim you. For claim you I shall. Only 
tell me that you will be waiting and 
willing. Tell me that. Tell me,” he 
persisted. “Say it.” 

She had ceased to struggle. Her 
head now was not bent. She had raised 
it. She was looking at him. From her 


face the high disdain had gone. There 
was something else there. Something 


which must have eliminated the neces- 
sity for further speech. Something 
that did away with the need of ques- 


tions, with the need, too, of other reply. 
At sight of it his arms went about her, 
and in them, her eyes in his, his lips on 
hers, unresistingly she lay. 

A moment only. Undulently she 
freed herself, crossed the room, stopped 
at a mirror, adjusted her hat, got her 
coat, drew on her gloves. 

“I shall see you?’ Uxhill asked. 

Stella, occupied with a button, shook 
her head. Her face was hotly flushed, 
her fingers were unassured. To a girl 
who has not been kissed before the 
process is emotional, though her mouth 
does not lose its freshness for that. 

“You will write to me?” 

Occupied still with a button, again 
she shook her head. 

“But when it is over?” 

She had finished now with her gloves. 
Silently but suddenly, with an abandon- 
ment for which even the kiss had not 
prepared him, her face still hotly 
flushed, the edges of her teeth just 
visible on her under lip, her eyelids 
quivering, emotionalized still, the hands 
that were in those gloves frankly she 
put in his. 

It was her answer. 

Over her hands he bent. She took 
them from him, moved to the hall be- 
yond, and silently still, through doors 
that footmen held open, like a divinity 
disappearing in incense and prayers, out 
and away she passed. 


IV. 
The poets are right. 
with delights- 
never enjoy. 


Life is packed 
which the majority of us 
The world is filled with 
delightful people-—-whom few of us 
ever meet. There is food for every 
hunger, drink for every thirst. There 
are amusements for the simple, austeri- 
ties for the But of all things 
that the gods can bring— and take 
love is best. In its ambrosia is a sense 
of Olympus. 

Uxhill, the savor of it on his mus- 
tache, stalked up and down. He had 
not, in earlier days, written a sequence 
of sonnets for nothing, and now, in 
further sequences, he saw himself stroll- 
ing with the lovely girl through lovely 


sage. 
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lands, beneath a sky of cinnabar, beside 
a sea of blue. And there in gardens 
glowing in perpetual summer, in fevers 
of perpetual caresses, he could see her, 
her arms outstretched, fairer than 
dream could be. 

The vision was so vivid that natural- 
ly it evoked others—the perspectives 
he had intercepted with the ambrosia 


that had come to him from Maud. But 
the parallel was disagreeable. In stalk- 


ing up and down he tried to leave it 
behind; but it refused to be left. It 
ran after him. He could not get away 
from it. Then presently the Why 
which he had thought safely ablated 
eruptively returned. 

Why had she gone? The reason 
might be a matter of indifference; none 
the less, it would be satisfactory to know. 
In the proceedings which he proposed 
to institute, the rhyme of it would aid 
him in determining his terms. If, like 
Mrs. Besalul, she had gone with some 
man, then he would exact the custody 
of his child. He did not see with what 
man she could have gone, but episodes 
of his buccaneer days had taught him 
that when a woman’s heart is interested, 
that heart may become a_ treasure 
house of mystery and ruse. 

At the same time he found himself 
forced to admit that, in all the years of 
his life with Maud, not once, not for 
a second, had he known her other than 
straight as a string. No one becomes 
suddenly bad, he decided, precisely as 
he had already decided that no one be- 
comes suddenly insane. Like madness, 
badness, too, has its degrees, the pre- 
liminary steps before the jumping-off 
place is reached. You must be mad in 
thought and bad in thought before you 
can be either in action. 

Then, also, in conceit—very pardon- 
able because perfectly human—he was 
quite unable to regard her as an un- 
faithful wife. Not merely did it clash 
with his idea of her, but it diminished 
him in his own esteem. Poets, bucca- 
neers, mere men, object very much to 
that. 

No, any such explanation of her de- 
parture was, on the face of it, absurd. 
Yet if it were not some other it must 
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be that. And what other could it be? 
Why should a woman who had a home 
that was at least to her liking and a 
husband who was manifestly the same, 
spring abruptly from a sick bed and 
abandon both unless enthralled by some 
man? 

Why, indeed! And there he was 
back again in the infernal circle of the 
query, with no other escape from it than 
the conviction that she was not of that 
kind. No, she was not—a fact, how- 
ever, which had not prevented her from 
leaving him precisely as though she 
were. In the circumstances it seemed 
to him unendurable that he was not bet- 
ter informed. Thereupon, prompted by 
that stupid theory of what’s what, 
which most men of his class have, he 
seriously assured himself that if by any 
inconceivable chance he had _ been 
tempted to act toward her as she had 
acted to him, he would have told her 
all about it in advance. For that, he 
reflected, would be only the gentleman- 
ly thing to do, forgetting entirely in so 
reflecting that when a man does depart 
from a lady, he is either too exasperated 
or, what is worse, too weary for further 
speech, 

Yet even had he recalled that plati- 
tudinous point, it would have brought 
him no nearer the mark. But thus far 
nothing had. From whatever angle he 
tried to approach it, he tumbled straight 
into the circle again, like a fly that 


crawls up a window pane and then 
buzzes back. 
Then, as such things occur, he 


thought of the letters in the hall. He 
had them brought to him, spread them 
out on the piano, and, selecting one, 
bothered no further with what the oth- 
ers contained. 

The letter which he selected was 
from Tatum. It held two inclosures, 
of which one was a memorandum of 
services rendered, the other a copy of 
a communication from Foster, the bish- 
op’s representative, stating that Messrs. 
Crumings & Kim, attorneys, 10 Wall 
Street, New York, had been authorized 
to accept service in any action insti- 
tuted against Mrs. Gerald Uxhill by 
Gerald Uxhill, Esquire. . 
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That was all. But was it not ample? 
Was it not insolent, also? Nothing 
more and nothing less than that he 
could go ahead if he liked, and, failing 
that, to the devil. 

“Yes,” Uxhill remarked to himself, 
“it is the height of sans-géne, the com- 
ble of indifferent defiance.” 

Yet, somehow, behind it Maud her- 
self, the Maud whom he had known, 
was absent. Then at once there re- 
turned the theory with which Sayce had 
comforted him, the idea that she had 
become another being, an idea, how- 
ever, which on examination divested 
itself of any comfort, for the reason 
that, admitting its validity, the confisca- 
tion of her to the profit ofa secondary 
personality would be as obvious to those 
who were acting for her as his own 
trip to nowhere had been apparent to 
those that had tended him. 

And there he was. But the position, 
unendurable from the start, had now 
become absolutely untenable. He must, 
he saw, fight free from it, and fight at 
once. 

Thereupon he wrote a note to Jones, 
asking him, if possible, to dine with him 
at eight that night. 

The note dispatched, he discovered 
again how appallingly desolate was the 
house. 

V. 

In Vanity Square everybody is late 
for everything. At dinner only is some 
sort of decency observed, and then not 
always. Uxhill had known himself to 
be behindhand a whole hour, and on one 
occasion—through an unholy mix and 
confusion of dates—a whole week, a 
degree of lateness so superlative that 
his hostess, instead of being put out, 
had regarded it as highly original. 

Jones, though affiliated with the pre- 
cinct and its peculiarities, was never 


late. He turned up with the punctual- 
ity of a comet. An eclipse was not 
more reliable. When expected at 


eight, at eight to the minute he ap- 
peared. 

But there must always be exceptions. 
This evening was one of them. Eight 
came, but not Jones. Five minutes 


passed. Ten. The quarter after. Still 
no Jones. To Uxhill this was odd. In 
the note he had told him that if he could 
come, not to bother to reply. But if he 
could not, to telephone. There had been 
no reply, no message whatever. There 
was but one conclusion. The note, sent 
to his residence, had not reached him, 
either because he was detained at his 
office or else 

Here, mentally, Uxhill stumbled over 
an alternative that suddenly loomed, the 
possibility that Jones was the man! 

For years he had seen him spreading 
before the feet of Maud the mantle of 
his admiration, inoffensively, indeed, 
but quite as a courtier may to his queen. 
For years, too, he had seen Maud tread 
on that mantle, as a queen should, with 
royal unconcern. 

At the possibility that it could have 
enthralled her, Uxhill pulled at his 
mustache; gnawed at it. Here was a 
sequence of things which he had omitted 
to consider, and which now, in consid- 
ering, produced for him the immediate 
resolution to kill the infernal scoun- 
drel if—— 

“Mr. Jones,” a voice announced. 

Then at once before Uxhill the 
scoundrel appeared, his bandbox air 
rather absent. He had an overcoat 
on, the collar turned up, the coat itself 
very dirty. In his hand was his hat, 
singularly bedrabbled. He nodded at 
Uxhill and looked cautiously about. 

“Where the devil have you been?” 
Uxhill, perplexed at the mummery, in- 





quired. 
“In a fight. Where is your wife?” 
“H’m. She—er—she is not at home 


this evening. What the deuce do you 
mean by a fight?” 

He touched a bell. 
peared, 

“Take Mr. Jones’ hat and coat.” 

Then the reason of that coat became 
apparent. The shirt beneath was rum- 
pled, the collar torn, the white tie hang- 
ing disreputably. 

Nervously at the spectacle Uxhill 
laughed. 

“T should 
fight.” 

Jones laughed, too. 


A footman ap- 


say you had been in a 


“T have not had 
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such fun in a week. On the corner be- 
low, a hold-up man pointed a gun at 
me, and, though I knocked it out of his 
hand, I had to knock him down sev- 
eral times before I could convince him 
that he had mistaken his party. I was 
glad of the exercise, but sorry to have 
mussed my shirt. Have some of your 
people take me where I can get a bit 
shipshape.” 

Uxhill, mollified now, had Jones, 
scoundrel no longer, taken to his dress- 
ing room, from which presently, in a 
fresh shirt and a reputable tie, he re- 
appeared almost as bandboxy as ever. 

“T say, Patmore,” said Uxhill, when 
shortly the two men sat down to din- 
ner, “Mr. Jones has been held up at the 
corner. Get me a pistol to-morrow, 
and keep it in my overcoat pocket.” 

“Yes, sir; thank you, sir. New York 
is getting very bad, sir.” 

“Weren't there any police about?” 
Uxhill continued, turning to Jones. 

During dinner the episode defrayed 
the conversation. But when the serv- 
ants had gone Jones, fingering a filbert, 
asked, pointedly : 

“What's wrong with you ?” 

“T had not meant to disturb your di- 
gestion, and possibly my own, by offer- 
ing you horrors for dessert,” Uxhill re- 
plied, “but——” 

Thereat Uxhill produced them: 
Maud’s tortuous flight, the Boston trip, 
the further journey, the communication 
from Crumings, with, for climax, the 
comfortless theory of Savyce. 

“Gammon!” said Jones. It 
sole comment. 

Uxhill nodded. “I never took much 
stock in that myself.” 

Jones lighted a cigar, slowly, care- 


was his 


fully, meditatively. Then he, too, 
nodded. ‘‘There is something back of 
this-———”’ 

“Of course there is,” Uxhill inter- 
rupted. 


“Which you have not told me,” Jones 
resumed. “Now, what is it?” 

Uxhill flared. “I have told you ev- 
erything—everything, that is, which I 
consider relevant.” 

But Jones, who had come from one 
fight, was not to be denied in another. 
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“Let’s hear, then, what vou don’t con- 
sider relevant.” 

“Well, for one thing, she says I am 
crazy, when it is perfectly patent that 
she is crazy herself.” 

Jones nodded again. He was not yet 
where he wanted to be, but he was get- 
ting there. 

“Better that than to say you are stu- 
pid. Besides, a woman never says a 
man is crazy until he is one too many 
for her. But don’t flatter yourself. 
That is not your case. Your wife has 
outwitted you—which is precisely the 
reason why you call her crazy yourself. 
You are jealous of the way in which 
she has got ahead of you; and jealous 
people always call names. I don’t be- 
lieve that she ever called you any.” 

Still weak from the fatigues of the 
journey to nowhere and back, the snub 
bowled Uxhill over. But he was game 
and up at once. 

“Tf she is not crazy she is worse, and 
there is the mystery for——” 

“There is no such thing as mystery,” 
Jones, dodging and landing another, 
broke in. ‘There is only ignorance, and 
with that you are abundantly supplied.” 


“Tt is not my fault, then,” Uxhill, 
rather staggered, replied. 
“No, it’s your wife’s misfortune. 


She is not playing hide-and-go-seek for 
the fun of it, but in self-defense, at 
something you have done. Now, what 
is it?” 

Then Uxhill got back at him. “TI 
have done ndthing. I have not had 
time. But now I am going to do some- 
thing. I am going to get a divorce. 
What is more, you are going to get 
it for me.” 

Jones put his hands down. “Ah!” 
he said, invitingly, “who is the lady? 
One of her intimate friends, I'll wager. 
And you pretend not to know why she 
has gone!” 

“Lady!” Uxhill fiercely exclaimed. 
“What are you talking about? I have 
said nothing about any lady.” 

“Then, what the devil do you want a 
divorce for? To be revenged? That 
is not very gentlemanly. To see your 


name in the papers? Without enjoying 
it very much, you have seen it there be- 
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fore. To recover Mowgy? But you 
would spoil her with concessions and 
ruin her with chocolates. Unless you 
propose to marry somebody else, what 
good, then, will a divorce do you? But 
that’s it. Nobody ever wanted a divorce 
for any other purpose. It was devised 
for that. Marriage is the earliest of in- 
stitutions. Divorce was invented three 
weeks later. It is perfectly clear to me, 
and if to me, how much more so must 
it have been to your wife.” 

“But,” Uxhill expostulated, 
know——” 

With a gesture Jones hushed him. 
“And you have called her crazy! Good 
God! It is considerate that she is, and, 
what is more, high-bred. On discover- 
ing your intentions, without a word, 
without a reproach, she leaves you, and 
leaves you to your conscience. That | 
call very fine. Always I have admired 
her, but never as now, and as for get- 
ting a divorce for you, frankly, Uxhill, 
I will see you damned first.” 

“But, confound it!” the routed 
wretch, in utter exasperation, cried, 
“vou have the cart before the horse. 
You jump at the conclusion I am to re- 
marry. Supposing I am. I had no 
idea of it before she left, and, conse- 
quently, she could not have either.” 

“Oho! It is only since then that 
you have met Number Two? It seems 
to me that you have been devilish ex- 
peditious.” 

“\Well—er—no. 
fore.” 

“Where?” 

“Here.” 

“Tn this house ?” 

Uxhill nodded. 

Jones nodded back. “That is just 
what I said. If Number Two is not 
an intimate friend of your wife, she at 
least has been her guest. What your 
wife saw I don’t know. No one ever 
does know what women see. They have 
eyes in the back of their head. But 
without giving you the chance to sus- 
pect that she saw anything, she washes 
her hands of you both. I call that very 
fine. Now, whoever Number Two may 
be is immaterial. But I submit that 
your wife is worth a hundred of her. 


‘ 


“you 


I had met her be- 


The one decent course for you to pur- 
sue is to find her, go on your knees to 
her, and promise to mend your ways.” 

Jones’ cigar had gone out. He put 
it down and got up. 

“Apropos, how is Miss Sixmith? I 
suppose | may take it for granted that 
she is contemplating matrimony also?” 

To the question as well as to the 
remark, Uxhill, instead of replying, got 
behind them into what had gone before. 

“T have nothing to go on my knees 
for,” he said, and, as though to empha- 
size the statement, he stood up. “Noth- 
ing. Maud had no more cause for 
leaving me than | had for leaving her. 
In spite of which, or rather precisely 
on that account, I did try to find her. 
I tried so hard that I lost myself. I 
shall not try again.” 

“But you will try for a divorce?” 

“T certainly shall.” 

“Well, you took the wrong bull by 
the horns when you said you expected 
me to get it for you. By the way, what 
is your opinion of horsehair ?”’ 

“Horsehair!” Uxhill echoed, blankly. 

“Yes, not long ago I saw Nora in 
the street. I stopped and asked her 
about Mowgy. She told me she was all 
right again, adding that she _ herself 
had been attending to some horsehair. 
I could not quite congratulate her. My 
grandmother, who lived in Washington 
Square, made her house hideous to me 
with furniture covered with it.” 

From the dining room the two men 
had passed to the other. Jones gazed 
about at the harmony of its fittings. 

“In addition to matrimony, you are 
not,” he continued, “contemplating any 
such further atrocity, are you?” 

“No,” said Uxhill, absently. He had 
hardly heard. 

But Jones had had enough; he got 
into his coat and went away. 


VI. 

Above, on the ceiling, the cupids 
lounged and laughed. To them noth- 
ing whatever was of any importance. 
In their attitude was supreme philoso- 
phy. When Jones had gone, Uxhill 
stared at them, but unseeingly. The 
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beauty of their significance was undis- 
cerned. He was angry at the world, at 
himself, but most at Jones. A remark 
of the lawyer’s, suggesting that he find 
Maud and go on his knees to her, ran- 
kled. 

You don’t rob a man and beat him, 
and then expect him to apologize, he 
told himself. Though, perhaps, lawyers 
do. Of course, though, he understood. 
Jones’ admiration for Maud was so ex- 
alted that it put her on a pedestal which 
an earthquake could not shake. At the 
same time it was very tedious, for now 
he would have to get some one else. 
But whom? It was not that attorneys 
were lacking. The woods were full of 
them. Some had the theory of law but 
not the practice, some knew the prac- 
tice but not the law, while the majority 
were profoundly ignorant of either. It 
was certainly very tedious, indeed. 

In considering it, anger receded, as 
anger always does. In its place weari- 
ness came. From the debilitating ef- 
fects of the journey to nowhere and 
back he had not yet fully recovered. 
Recognizing the fact, he ambled off to 
bed, which is always a very safe thing 
to do. 

On the morrow he lunched at the 
Atheneum, afterward played bridge, 
and, without bothering to return and 
dress, dined there, trying to feel that 
he was enjoying himself. 

The effect was not successful. The 
solitude of his house accompanied him. 
The gloom of it mantled him like a dis 
ease. In the cards which he held he 
saw other faces than those which they 
portrayed. Sometimes Maud’s, some- 
times Stella’s, sometimes both; some- 
times so confusingly that he was in 
doubt which was Queen of Hearts. 

In this confusion and the doubt of it, 
he succeeded very perfectly in making 
himself very agreeable. His money ran 
like a fox before the hounds. The men 
with whom he played had never sus- 
pected before what a thoroughly good 
chap he was. Incidentally, when over 


the true identity of the Queen of Hearts 
the doubt came, always after it there 
trailed the memory of Maud’s ruthless 
desertion, while before him surged a 
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vision of Stella’s starlike eyes. Then, 
although the doubt retreated, the money 
did not return. 

Those eyes were a godsend to the 
men that sat about. Stocks were abys- 
mally low that winter, with every men- 
ace of going lower yet. No one knew 
where the subsidence would cease. The 
men who were not hurt felt that they 
were, asking themselves were they go- 
ing to the poorhouse, and telling each 
other that they were already there— 
questions and answers which Uxhill’s 
checks momentarily relieved, and which 
gladly enough he would have enlarged 
if only their multiplication could have 
relieved him. 

Time, in which all things unfold, dis- 
unite and reassemble, alone could do 
that. Meanwhile the sense of desola- 
tion in which he groped, and which, 
when noticed at all by those who sat 
about, was attributed to the preoccupa- 
tions of play, instead of diminishing, 
so heightened that he felt he could 
stand it no longer, that he must see 
Stella, that the touch of her hand in his 
could alone dispel the gloom of the soli- 
tude which the presence of others only 
increased. 

Uxhill had not an idea where the 
girl’s lodgings were. But Patmore must 
know, he reflected. Patmore had had 
charge of her things. He got the man 
on the telephone and got to the address 
-——a street in the West Hundredths, to 
which at once, in a club motor,-he went 
as fast as the motor could go, determin- 
ing in transit that so would he prevail 
with her that thereafter, until the di- 
vorce was secured, she would consent to 
see him each day. It was nonsense, he 
told himself, that she should hold her- 
self so aloof. Yet in his heart it was 
nonsense for which he admired her 
more. Everything she had done or said, 
even to that, particularly to that, had 
made him see that she was one whom 
always he could wholly trust, one whose 
mind was clean as wholesome fruit, one 
who in respecting herself compelled 
others to respect her, one who could 
never derogate from her own ideals, a 
girl who could make a boor chivalrous 
and the chivalrous bend the knee. 
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None the less, he determined to pre- 
vail with her. Ordinarily, of course, he 
would not have attempted to. But he 
had the blues, and those blues she alone 
could cure. To other than lawyers 
practice and theory are not the same. 

In the present instance, however, it 
so fell about that they were forced to 
fuse. At the address in the West Hun- 
dredths, an address Uxhill discovered 
which resumed itself into a private ho- 
tel—for young women only, and super- 
select young women at that — there 
could be no prevailing, no resistance, 
either. 

That morning Miss Sixmith had 
gone to Canada, though whether to 
Montreal, Ottawa or Quebec she had 
temporarily omitted to state. 

In circumstances such as these, to 
natures such as Uxhill’s, a physician 
of the soul once offered the follow- 
ing very excellent prescription: Lascia 
la donna e studia la matematica, 

Unconsciously Uxhill rememorated 
it. Only, for mathematics he substi- 
tuted cards. The motor scurried him 
back to the green baize of the tables, 
where the money he got rid of was so 
profusely distributed that, when at last 
he left for his empty house, he was the 
most popular man in the club. 

“What was it,” he asked himself in 
the cab that took him away—“what was 
the name that Sayce gave to the malady 
which he said psychology recognized, 
and which consists in the fear of going 
home? Anyway,” he decided, “I have 
it. Moreover, as Stella has so arranged 
things as to prevent me from seeing her 
until I have the divorce, I will start for 
Rhode Island to-morrow.” 

There are morrows that never dawn. 


VII. 


The next morning Uxhill found him- 
self inundated with the usual letters, 
which, as usual, he did not read. But 
on one of them was an imprint that 
tempted. It was that of Crumings & 
Kim, the attorneys who had so civilly 
acquainted Tatum of their authority to 
accept service in any action against 


Mrs. Gerald Uxhill which Gerald Ux- 
hill, Esquire, might bring. 

The present communication was 
equally civil. It set forth the perfectly 
legitimate wish of their client to recover 
her wardrobe, and suggested that, with 
Mr. Uxhill’s permission and at Mr. Ux- 
hill’s convenience, packers would be 
sent. 

In pauses of his perplexities Uxhill 
had thought of this before. In ordinary 
circumstances, long since the things 
would have been shipped. If he had 
been unable to detain the lady, cer- 
tainly he had no wish whatever to de- 
tain her clothes or any of the thousand 
accessories that go to the making of a 
woman’s atmosphere in her home. But 
how may things be shipped to one who 
has no known address? The fact had 
affected him. It had seemed to him 
that Maud, in her flight, had taken only 
necessities, abandoning everything else, 
unwilling to be cumbered with objects 
associated with him. Whatever the 
cause of her going, he felt that he had 
not deserved that. 

Then, too, there were Mowgy’s toys, 
the little precious things which were 
hers, which she liked no one but herself 
to touch, but which, occasionally, as a 
great treat, she displayed one after an- 
other, admiringly, to her papa. These 
things Uxhill knew that the child would 
miss; knew that their absence would 
hurt her with one of those hurts of 
childhood that are the more tragic. in 
that they are inexplicable, and, as such, 
never forgot. What hurt her at all hurt 
him far more. 

Now, on receipt of the letter, he 
gnawed at his mustache. In view of 
the fact that already he had been offi- 
cially acquainted with the existence 
and attributes of Crumings & Kim, it 
was for him to have offered to dispatch 
the things instead of growling around 
like a dog in the manger, until 
prompted regarding a matter of which, 
unprompted, he should have written 
himself. After all, it was but a detail. 
Yet to the fastidious, details count. 

There and then Uxhill gave orders 
to have the things packed, and to Crum- 
ings & Kim he wrote a line setting 
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forth that at any time the next day the 
effects would be delivered to anybody 
they might send. “Or,” he was about to 
add, “to any address with which I am 
furnished.” 

But that he judged superfluous. 
Crumings & Kim would furnish noth- 
ing. Yet that which they would not 
furnish he might obtain. There was 
nothing whatever to prevent him from 
having the things followed. Where 
they went Maud would be, and Mowgy 
as well. No, there was nothing to pre- 
vent him except his conceptions of 
what’s what. An enterprise of that na- 
ture would, he reflected, be distinctly 


underhand. At the same time there 
was nothing particularly open and 
aboveboard in the manner in which 


Maud had taken herself and his child 
away. Even so, the methods of other 
people cannot legitimatize any lack of 
square dealing in your own. Then, too, 
in love and war women have not al- 
ways the same high regard for what’s 
what which they might. They are the 
weaker vessel, and must be treated as 
such. Moreover—and here was the 
main point, to which Uxhill, in his 
cogitations, reached at last—a _ gentle- 
man never sees anything that was not 
intended for him. 

As a result, he left the matter to take 
care of itself. But for that day, at least, 
he thought the journey to Rhode Island 
might as well be postponed. Then, the 
orders given, the letter dispatched, he 
got away into clubland, where he re- 
mained until night. 

The morrow was more episodical. 
By the afternoon train he proposed to 
go to Newport. Long before that train 
had any intention of starting, the morn- 
ing post brought him a note of legal 
thanks, saying that shortly an express- 
man would stop by for the effects. 

With that the episodical day began. 

A trifle before noon Uxhill was in 
the hall. He had been helped into his 
coat. His hat had been handed him. 
A man held his stick, which, his gloves 
buttoned, he was about to take, when 
the bell rang, and there was the ex- 
pressman, a blond giant, producing an 
order for trunks. 
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Uxhill looked at it. “Where are you 
to take them?” he asked. 

“To the Buckingham, sir.”’ 

“What! To the Buckingham on 
Fifth Avenue?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The Buckingham was less than a 
mile away, practically around the cor- 
ner; five minutes in a cab, ten on foot. 
Uxhill passed on and out. Beyond was 
Central Park, swooning in excesses of 
snow, striated with trees from the 
branches of which icicles hung and glit- 
tered. Though the cold was polar, the 
sky was equatorially blue. The eager 
air that slapped you with a smart that 
made your cheeks feel like porcelain, 
had in it little motes that dazzled. But 
the exhilaration which the sheen of 
them induced Uxhill at first did not 
notice. 

He was occupied with a novelty 
which he had encountered in the pocket 
of his overcoat, the pistol which, on the 
spur of the moment, he had told Pat- 
more to get for him, and then had ut- 
terly forgot. What earthly use had he 
for it? he asked himself. Hold-ups do 
not occur in the daytime, in Vanity 
Square, at least, and at night, not being 
as mad about exercise as Jones was, he 
was never on foot. 

Then precisely as he had forgotten 
that he told Patmore to put the thing 
in his pocket, he forgot that it was 
there. He had other matters on his 
mind. The fact that Maud was within 
hailing distance routed everything else. 
The sheer simplicity of it bewildered. 
There were times when he fancied her 
in Mexico, others when he believed she 
might be on the Mediterranean, but al- 
ways nebulously in some spot which 
he never could find, and to which he 
never would know why she had gone. 

Instead of which she was just around 
the corner. But though the sim- 
plicity of that was startling, yet, he re- 
flected, it coincided curiously with her 
entire sans-géne. Quite as her attor- 
nevs had made it clear that it was im- 
material to her whether he brought 


suit or whether he did not, so, obvious- 
ly, it was one to her whether or not he 
chaneéed on her in the street. 
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Only, Uxhill told himself, the obvi- 
ous is misleading. It was all too obvi- 
ous to be other than phantasmagoric. 
For what in the world was there to pre- 
vent him from marching to her rooms, 
marching in and marching Mowgy 
away? It was absurd on the face of it. 
She could not be at the Buckingham. 
Probably Crumings lodged there, or 
Kim; and one or the other of them had 
the trunks fetched to the hotel for sub- 
sequent transshipment. 

In Uxhill’s brisk descent of the 
avenue, already the park and its ex- 
cesses of snow had been left behind. 
The Plaza, too, he had passed. Before 
him the Cathedral tossed like cries its 
spires in the biting air. The brick and 
brown of the Buckingham were just 
beyond. In a moment he would know. 

In a moment he did. Entering the 
hotel, he went to the desk and asked if 
Mrs. Uxhill was in, producing a card, 
on which the clerk scribbled a number, 
gave to a bell boy, and told him he 
would see. 

Maud was there, then. In a cres- 
cendo of bewilderment he turned away, 
contemplating, with unseeing eyes, piles 
of papers and magazines which another 
desk contained, a contemplation which 
the bell boy interrupted. 

The party was out. 

Well, why not? Uxhill reflected. It 
might be so. He could, of course, sit 
about and wait. He could also go away 
and return, demand access to Mowgy, 
and, the demand denied, apply for a 
habeas corpus. 

At the thought of all that, he felt ex- 
traordinarily hot, and, unbuttoning his 
overcoat, strode out into 
It nipped him. He meditated an im- 
mediate descent on some one of the 
many lawyers that he knew, and mapped 
an instant campaign. But in the re- 
freshment of the air he concluded that 
the telephone might spare him any such 
bother, and, besides, in the present and 
surprising condition of things, it were 
perhaps better to see if he could not 
get Jones to learn for him the lay of 
the land. 

Then presently he reached the club, 
where latterly he had become so popu- 


the eager air. 


lar. At the time it was empty. In the 
reading room, before an open fire, two 
old men were comparing ailments. Oth- 
erwise there was no one. Uxhill got 
out of his coat, went to the telephone 
room, told the operator to call Jones, 
and, at once almost, he was talking to 
him, telling him that Maud was at the 
Buckingham, asking him to go to her 
and to insist that, without forcing him 
to uncivil proceedings, she give up the 
child. 

“And herself, too, of course,” Jones 
replied. 

“You may say, if you like, that I 
have but one desire regarding her, and 
that is never to see her again.” 

“T’ll be shot if I do!” Jones shouted 
back. “I will carry no such message. 
But your child is a different matter. | 
will see about that. Where are you?” 

“At the Athenzeum.” 

“Stay there, then, until you hear from 
me.” 

It was then one by the clock. It 
would, Uxhill knew, be at least an hour 
before he could possibly hear. He 
joined the old men. But their com- 
plaints failed to interest him very deep- 
ly. The haunting query had returned. 
Yet not as before. The enigma of the 
great Why was as mysterious as ever, 
but the solution over which he had puz- 
zled had lost its disturbing force. It 
could no longer change the course of 
events. He had been shamelessly 
treated, and though an explanation of 
that treatment might possibly be forth- 
coming, yet for it there could never 
be the slightest excuse. While one old 
man was telling of his lumbago and 
another of his gout, such were Uxhill’s 
thoughts. 

Pretexting a pretext he left them, and 
ordered lunch. In spite of the walk, 
the eager air and the bite of it, he was 
not very hungry that day. He wished 
to the devil it were all over. He wished 
that he and that lovely girl were sailing 
away to some lovely shore where in a 
fever of perpetual caresses, perpetual 
summer would be theirs. He thought 
of Bora Bora. But he put it from him. 
It was too much of a job to get there. 

Zante occurred to him, the isola 
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d’oro, the hyacinthine isle, where the 
slopes and intervales are rose when 
they are not purple, where the sky is 
a stretch of silk wadded with films of 
pink cotton, where there is no violet 
deeper than the velvet of its nights, 
where the air, a bath of gold, is shut- 
tled with the color of dreams, with 
dreams changing colors, with salmon, 
saffron and smalt. 

In the beauty of it all Stella would 
fit like a flower of flesh, and at sight of 
her the grave Ionians would stop and, 
musing, wonder could the young Venus 
of their ancient faith again from the 
sacred sea have arisen. 

It was a delightful picture. It 
needed only the accompaniment of a 
little music to be perfect. Having in- 
tercepted it, and, incidentally, having 
eaten a supreme of chicken, with a big 
bit of pistache in the middle, Uxhill lit 
a cigar, long, thin and black, at the 
end of which those casements formed 
that open on the marvel of lands where 
dreams come true, and then, it may be, 
occasionally turn into nightmare. On 
the fair perspectives Uxhill gazed until 
a head waiter, approaching, arranged a 
chair for Mr. Yoda Jones. 

Uxhill started. But, then, he had been 
far away. He looked at Jones, then at 
his watch. It was just three. Such 
were the imaginary enchantments which 
the imaginary casements disclosed that 
time had passed unnoticed. He had 
fancied it much earlier, and said as 
much—a remark which Jones treated 
like a cobweb. 

Seating himself and addressing Ux- 
hill without the faintest exhibition of 
any one of the many bagatelles of the 


intercourse known as courteous, “You 
can,” he announced, “see your child 
whenever you get ready. It is your 


right, in the first place; moreover, it is 
one that nobody proposes to contest. 
But”’—-and Jones, as he threw out the 
monosyllable, gave Uxhill a look that 
was tantamount to a blow—“take the 


child away and it is murder.” 

“What ?” 

“You understand English, I believe ?” 
Jones, poking his head out like a turtle, 
inquired. 


“Yes. Well, I said murder. 
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M-u-r-d-e-r. Did you get it? You 
will kill your wife, that’s what you'll 
do, confound you!” 

“But see here,” Uxhill furiously in- 
terjected; “hold ona minute. What 
the devil are you driving at? What 
did she say?” 

“T have told you,” Jones curtly, with 
his most brutal air, replied. 

“You have not told me why she left 
me.”’ 

“T have that. I told you before I saw 
her. She left because of your matri- 
monial intentions.” 

“But, confound it, at the time I had 
none! The idea had not entered my 
head. How could it have?” 

“Perhaps,” said Jones, “you had it 
subconsciously, and talked of it in 
your sleep. How do I know what you 
did or what you did not?” he angrily 
resumed. “I asked your wife if she cared 
to tell me her reason. She answered 
that when you were free you would 
marry Miss Sixmith.”’ 

At that Uxhill, who had been leaning 
on the table, staring at Jones, sank back 
in his chair. 

“God alone knows where she got 
that! The only people who knew are 
Miss Sixmith and myself. Certainly 
she did not get it from me, and she 
could not have got it from Miss Six- 
mith. Miss Sixmith knew no more 
than I did where she was.” 

“On the contrary. Miss Sixmith 
knew very well where she. was. She 
knew that she was in bed—ill there.” 

“But, confound it, can’t you or won't 
you understand that at that time I had 
not asked Miss Sixmith to marry me?” 

“Oh, I hardly suppose that in so 
many words you made a formal propo- 
sition that she should accord you her 
hand in holy matrimony. But that she 
was aware of your intentions is clear 
from the fact that your wife was also.” 

Uxhill pulled at his mustache. The 
obstinate stupidity of Jones irritated 
him so that he could have struck him, 
But in the clubdom of Vanity Square 
a relapse into such primal primitiveness 
does not do. 

“T tell you,” he angrily repeated, 
“that I had no such intentions. Miss 
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Sixmith could not have been aware of 
them, or Maud, either. But let it go. 
Was that her reason for leaving?” 

“T hardly see what better reason she 
or any other woman could have. When 
I asked her she said at once that you 
proposed to marry again, and as you 
had admitted it, I could not deny it. 
It was then that she said she would not 
contest any action; on the contrary, that 
she would facilitate you, but she told 
me to beg you to leave her the child. 
I felt it my duty to say that if, instead 
of facilitating you, she resisted any ac- 
tion you brought, and showed how you 
had been carrying on under her nose, it 
was she who would get the decree, and 
the child as well.” 

“T was not carrying on under her 
nose,” Uxhill ragingly retorted; “it is 
an outrage for you to suggest it.” 

“When I told her that,” Jones im- 
perturbably pursued, “she replied that 
she would not contend with you, but 
that if you took the child you would 
take her life with it. Now, Uxhill——” 

“Yes, I know; you want me to be 
lenient with a woman who drove me 
nearly, if not quite, insane; who for no 
reason whatever—for none, I tell you, 
for there was none—left me; abducted 
my child and went to her father.” 

“From whom, by the way, you ab- 
ducted her, and who, when she sought 
refuge with him, told her that she had 
made her bed and that she could lie on 
it. After taking her from her home you 
have forced her from yours. She has 
nowhere to go. Only her child has she 
left to her, and you want to take that. 
You have ruined her life. But ruin is 
not enough for you. You want to kill 
her as well. Were it not for the child 
she would be glad to have you, glad 
to go, glad to be dead. And it is you 
who have brought her to that. But you 
have been able to only because she loved 
you. It is a fine reward. I told her 
so. Yes, and she would not listen to 
me. She would listen to nothing 
against you. Uxhill, do you hear what 
I am saying? She stopped me when I 
started to tell her what I thought of 
you. Well, at any rate, I have told you. 
I should have suffocated if I had not.” 


Jones turned and, with an uplift of 
the chin, summoned a waiter. “Fetch 
me a whisky and soda.” 

Uxhill turned also. He felt pro- 
foundly misused. Prior to Maud’s exit, 
save for one brief mood that had de- 
parted as abruptly as it had come, save 
that and an equally brief passage at 
arms, there had been nothing in his 
conduct to which a saint could object, 
there had been nothing on his con- 
science which a seraph would reprove. 
He felt that. He felt it so strongly that 
he believed that everybody concerned 
ought to feel it, too. Instead of which, 
through some unaccountable shuffle of 
the cards, one that he could no more ex- 
plain to himself than he could explain 
Maud’s exit, he who had done nothing, 
and to whom everything had been done, 
suddenly through this prodigious shuf- 
fle was turned into a villain in a melo- 
drama, feeding on women’s tears. He 
was guiltless, yet held guilty, while the 
real criminal was converted into a suf- 
fering angel before his eyes. 

Strangling an oath, he stared at 
Jones, who, having had his say, was 
refreshing himself with a great glass 
of bubbling stuff that had effected its 
entrance with a pop! 

At other tables other men were 
lunching belatedly. Without, in the 
hall, others were entering a room where 
Uxhill’s money had run like a fox. 
From without came the jingle of sleigh 
bells, the cries of brutes swearing at 
their horses, the sound of hammering 
and of engines working at the cease- 
less skyscrapers ceaselessly going up, 
the metallic roar of the city. 

Of it all Uxhill was unconscious. 
One fact alone stood out... He was in- 
explicably misused. Jones, through 
some impediment of thought, was not 
only incompetent to see things as they 
were, but now, after having damned 
him up hill and down, was affecting, if 
you please, a remoteness that seemed to 
say you are not fit to be spoken to. 

Thereat, as though to put an accent 
on this impression, Jones, the bubbling 
stuff absorbed, stood up and, without 
as much as a nod, marched off. 


sut that was the extra drop. Uxhill 
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felt not misused, but robbed. Jones 
was taking away with him the oppor- 
tunity of being told what a confounded 
ass he was, what a confounded ass he 
had always thought him; a confounded 
ass, indeed, with whose asininity he 
wished nothing further to do. 

That robbery was more than Uxhill 
could bear. He started from his seat. 
But in the hall, in which Jones’ retreat- 
ing back was still discernible, were men 
with whom Uxhill was very popular— 
a group of them detained him, asking 
were he not to join them, urging him to 
come and play. When he was free 
of them Jones, like a fiend on the stage 
disappearing in a trap, had entered a 
lift and vanished. 

When ultimately Uxhill reached the 
hall below, the doorman told him that 
Mr. Jones had just gone. 

Maltreated, misused, robbed to boot, 
Uxhill became immediately conscious 
of a sense of being absolutely alone. 
The colossal city had been converted 
suddenly into a desert in which, Stella 
gone, there was not a soul with whom 
he cared to exchange a word. 

No, not one. Only a little girl, too 
young to understand. 


VII. 


Children do not consider the future, 
they do not bother over the past, to 
them the present is alone important. 
We have much to learn of children. 
Apart from the charm of their charm- 
ing philosophy, they are anarchistic, 
every one. They all*wish to do what 
pleases them—and what wish is more 
natural? Sometimes their wish is real- 
ized; then, instead of being anarchists, 
they are autocrats, for, when you come 
to look at it, an anarchist merely wants 
to do that which an autocrat can. 

To Uxhill, Mowgy was an autocrat. 
He never thought of thwarting her. 
Now, the memory of her recurring, he 
got from the club, and made -for the 
hotel. 

At the desk orders evidently had been 
received. There was no sending of 
cards or waiting about; a bell boy, di- 
rected at once what to do, led him to a 


dim hall and to a door, where he 
knocked. 

But Uxhill, unaccustomed to such 
formalities, opened it, and beheld a 
room, at one end of which Nora stood, 
looking extremely uncomfortable, while, 
on the floor, was Mowgy. 

The child turned, distended her 
mouth demeasurably, got precipitately 
to her little feet, with a bleat of joy 
hurled herself in his arms, and then, 
after the fashion of children who in- 
variably persecute those that love them, 
she proceeded to tyrannize. 

“Take me home,” she ordered. 

At the side of the room a lateral door, 
behind which he divined the presence 
of Maud, silently was closing. 

Uxhill kissed the little girl. 
dear, presently.” 

“No, now,” the child insisted. 

But at the door through which he 
had come there was fresh knocking. 
A waiter appeared with bread and but- 
ter and strawberry jam, which Nora 
took from him. 

“You must eat your supper first,” 
said Uxhill, striving not to thwart, but 
to temporize. “We will talk about it 
afterward.” He turned to the nurse. 
“Nora,” he added, “you need not wait.” 

Nora, who at the moment was ar- 
ranging the child’s supper, looked, if 
possible, still more uncomfortable. She 
glanced at Uxhill, but gingerly, out 
of the corner of an eye, instantly 
averted. [Dut presently, through the 
lateral door, with another furtive look, 
she departed. 

Uxhill, occupied with Mowgy, did 
not notice. He got a chair and seated 
himself beside her. 

“Now tell me all about where you 
have been.” 

Mowgy was a 


“Ves, 


small person much 
given to routine. Heretofore, at sup- 
per, there had been stories. What here- 
tofore had been must therefore be now. 
Besides, what were papas for except to 
entertain little girls? After a long, lei- 
surely bite at her bread, she made that 
point very clear. Uxhill knew that it 
was idle to argue. Like water from a 
faucet, he poured a story forth. When 
it was done she exacted another. Then, 
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the jam finished, her hunger for food 
and fiction appeased, she got back to her 
original demand. 

Again Uxhill had to temporize. He 
told her that it was getting late, that 
presently all good little girls would be 
in bed, that only papas who were very 
big and very strong ever thought of 
being out at such an hour, but that per- 
haps the next day he would come for 
her and Nora. 

“And mamma, too, of course,” said 
Mowgy, to whom the oversight was an 
accident, and to whom, also, the ob- 
jections appealed. 

“Now you run to her,” Uxhill re- 
plied; “but say good-night to me first.” 

The child did as she was bid. Pat- 
ting him on the cheek, she said good- 
night, and, going to the door that led 
to the adjoining room, kissed her hand 
to him as she opened it. 

Uxhill went out into the hall. Be- 
yond, a woman was loitering—a maid 
he thought, but who, as he approached, 
he saw was Nora. She was holding her 
hands in an attitude respectful and 
shrinking. 

“Mr. Uxhill, sir,” she began, “you 
won't take Mowgy, will you?” 

“Not to-night; certainly not.” 

“Not to Miss Sixmith, sir?” 

Uxhill had spoken as he went on, 
without stopping, over his shoulder. At 
this he stopped short. 

“But what,” he curtly inquired, “has 
Miss Sixmith got to do with it?” 

“Oh, sir, excuse me, sir, but I have 
been with Miss Maud—with Mrs. Ux- 
hill, I mean, sir—since she was a little 
baby, and I am afraid, sir--——” 

Surprisedly Uxhill stared at the 
woman. She seemed afflicted with 
ague. She was trembling, and a hand- 
kerchief which nervously she had been 
tormenting in her hands she put to her 
eyes. 

“Afraid!” he exclaimed. 
what ?” 

But now Nora, covering her face 
with the handkerchief, sobbed merely. 

“Afraid of what?” he repeated. What 
the dickens ailed the woman, he won- 
dered. 


“Afraid of 


“You—you know, sir,” she whim- 
pered. 

“But, hang it, I don’t know! What in 
the world are you crying about ?” 
“It’s the—it’s the—it’s the 

hair. Oh!” 

“Horsehair !” 

But Nora, the handkerchief still at 
her face, was slinking away. She 
reached the door from which he had 
come. It engulfed her. 

“Horsehair!” Uxhill, following” her 
with his eyes, reiterated. “She's 
cracked.” 

“Horsehair?” he resumed to himself, 
as, without bothering to wait for the 
lift, he went down the stairs. “Who 
was it spoke to me about horsehair ?” 

He had forgotten. It was, perhaps, 
some club stupidity garnered at cards. 
But horsehair is a thing too unsugges- 
tive to be discussed even by people who 
talk about nothing. The fact perplexed 
him. But what perplexed him most was 
Nora. For years he had seen her tend- 
ing Maud and Mowgy with a sort of 
slavish devotion, yet otherwise prim, 
angular, rigid, respectability personi- 
fied—trustworthiness made nurse, the 
ideal servant, and now suddenly afraid 
of her shadow. 

Certainly she is cracked, he decided. 
They are all cracked. Nora, Maud, 
Jones—the whole lot of them ought to 
be in Bloomingdale. 

At the thought of Jones, the recol- 
lection of the manner in which he had 
carried on that afternoon ousted Nora 
and her craziness. Except on the the- 
ory that Jones was so dead in love with 
Maud that nothing she could possibly 
do would seem to him other than celes- 
tial, and anything, no matter how justi- 
fied, done her, would seem to him dis- 
tinctly infernal, except in that theory 
Uxhill could conjecture nothing that 
would serve at all to explain the rhyme 
and reason of his attitude that day. 

But, he suddenly queried, did it not 
explain more? Did it not explain the 
whole situation? Did it not explain 
Maud’s exit, which, in forcing him to 
get a divorce, left her free to marry this 
imbecile? In explaining that it ex- 
plained, too, Jones’ obstinacy in main- 


horse- 
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taining that Maud had left him because 
of what he was pleased to term his 
matrimonial intentions. That, of 
course, was all nonsense; Maud never 
could have left him for any such reason. 
At the time she went he had no inten- 
tions at all. The intentions had come 
later. He had admitted that to Jones. 
Jones had repeated the admission to 
Maud, and between them, as an excuse 
for her desertion, they had concocted 
this cock-and-bull story. It was all 
clear as day, and showed, too, why 
Jones had refused to act for him. Of 
course the scoundrel would not act for 
him, he proposed to act for her! It was 
a conspiracy, that’s what it was; a dirty, 
diabolic plot. 

Long since Uxhill had reached the 
street. Cold as it was, the aspects of 
the tortuous situation made him far 
hotter than he had been when he had 
stalked from the hotel earlier in the day. 
In his excitement he had passed the 
Atheneum. He turned back and en- 
tered the club on the heels of a man 
muffled to the ears, who greeted him 
warmly, with affectionate solicitude. It 
was Sayce. 

The club now was crowded. In a 
great room that looked on Fifth Avenue 
were thick groups. In the main hall 
there were more. Through coils of 
men, servants in livery passed with di- 
minutive decanters, with mineral wa- 
teis, cocktails, cigars. 

Sayce, unmuffling himself, had the 
mufflings taken away. 

Uxhill, too, got out of his coat. “Are 
you to dine here?” he asked. Without 
waiting to learn, he added: “Let’s go 
upstairs. I must speak to you.” 

Already men _ were approaching; 
among others, the old man who had 
told Uxhill about his gout that noon. 
But Sayce, knowing from experience 
what to expect, eluded him, and, fol- 
lowed by Uxhill, fled to a lift, that shot 
them out of reach, landing them on a 
floor on which was the library, a room 
to which nobody ever went unless, the 
diminutive decanters urging, occasion- 
ally a member dropped in on the slum- 
berous armchairs that were there. 

Now it was peopled only with the 


caryatides of the bookshelves, the demi- 
gods that never die, but who, in a club 
like this, get dusty. Barring the be- 
drabbled immortals, the room was 
empty. 

Sayce, letting himself on a sofa, 
looked at Uxhill. 

“Any news?” 

“What do you think ?” Uxhill replied, 
squatting in a neighborly three-cor- 
nered chair as he spoke. “My wife and 
child are at the Buckingham. I have 
just come from there. I saw the kid, 
and see, now, the whole thing. The 
other night I spoke to Jones about get- 
ting a divorce. He came here to-day 
and abused me like a pickpocket. Why? 
Why, indeed! Because after the di- 
vorce he proposes to marry the lady.” 

Sayce ran a hand through his hair 
and stared surprisedly. He was not 
surprised in the least. From the start 
he had suspected something of the sort, 
only he had been far too civil to inti- 
mate it. 

“But, dear boy, did Jones say so?’ 

“No, ruffian that he is, he lacked the 
pluck, but——”’ 

Sayce nodded. “He has certainly al- 
ways admired her very much. But so 
have I. So has everybody. Mrs, Ux- 
hill is one in a million. It hardly fol- 
lows, though, that——” 

Uxhill interrupted him. “I, too, 
thought her one in a million; one in a 
billion, for that matter. That, though, 
is neither here nor there. The point is 
that Nora is stark, staring mad; and I 
want you, if you will, please, to look her 
over and pack her off. Mowgy is not 
safe with her, she can’t be— 

“Nora!” Sayce exclaimed. “I won't 
say it is not possible, for everything is, 
but ss 

“Yes, I know. But wait a second. 
Not ten minutes ago, with tears in her 
eyes, shaking from head to foot, she 
told me that she was afraid of—what do 
you suppose? Horsehair! Not a horse- 
whip, but horsehair. Why should any- 
one be afraid of that? And crying and 
sobbing over it, too. Isn’t that enough? 
Isn’t it clear that she is cracked? By 
George! I believe they all are.” 

“Hold up a bit,” Sayce threw in. 


, 
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“How did it come about? What was it 
in connection with?” 

“In connection with Mowgy. She 
said she was afraid of horsehair for her. 
Horsehair, now! There is nothing evil 
about horsehair, is there?” 

Sayce tormented = an 
“Horsehair per se, no. 
trary. It is the outside of a horse, and 
that, Palmerston said, was the best 
thing for the inside of a man. But he 
did not mean when taken internally. 
Then it might be unpleasant.” 

“But whoever would think of taking 
it internally ?” 

“Nobody with any sense, of course. 

3ut in medico-legal lore there is a 
mythical case in which a person, with- 
out sense and without scruples, either, 
administered it feloniously. The effort 
was unsuccessful. But the story got 
about, got twisted, as all stories do, and, 
in the legend which still survives, the 
victim died.” 

“T never heard of such rubbish.” 

“There is nothing curious in that. 
What is curious is the fact that Nora 
should have. I don’t understand it, and 
what I don’t understand I don’t like.” 

“Nor I,” said Uxhill. “Who does?” 
Suddenly he started. “There,” he ex- 
claimed, “I have it. Somebody else has 
talked horsehair to me. I had forgot- 
ten whom. Like that, it just came to 
me! It was Jones. He asked me what 
I thought about it?” 

“About horsehair?’ Sayce repeated, 
gravely. Then he, too, abruptly started. 
Something forgotten must as suddenly 
have occurred to him. lor a moment, 
his face not grave merely, but per- 
plexed, he sat in silence. 

“What do you make of it?” Uxhill 
asked. 

“Do you know,” Sayce answered, ris- 
ing as he spoke, “I believe I will go and 
see Nora? I believe I will go now. Will 
you wait here?” 

“T will order dinner. 
you like?” 

“A bit of beef and a baked apple.” 

“Not together!’ Uxhill called after 
him. 

3ut Sayce had gone. 

Uxhill rang, got the dinner bill for 


eyebrow. 
On the con- 


What would 


the day, wrote a list of dishes, among 
which beef and apple were presumably 
included, and, going to the shelves, took 
down a dusty immortal, one at whose 
shrine often, in younger days, he had 
paused, and read again the verse of Le- 
conte de Lisle, the royal “Midi,” the 
prodigious “Vision de Brahma,” the 
enchanting “Sommeil de Leilah.” 

Twice a servant came telling him that 
dinner was announced, but he did not 
heed. In the opiates of the evocations 
he forgot Sayce, forgot himself, and, so 
forgetting, forgot, too, his little human 
soap bubble loves and hates. 

But a third summons awoke him. 

“What time is it?’ he asked. 

“After nine, sir.” 

“After nine?” It seemed incredible. 
Sayce had been gone since seven. Usu- 
ally he looked a patient over, and in five 
minutes, Good-day. Uxhill wondered 
what possibly could be detaining him. 

“I wish, please,” he ordered, “that 
you get the doorman to send into the 
Buckingham and inquire of Dr. Sayce 
when he will be back. Dr. Sayce is with 
Mrs. Uxhill.” 

He turned again to the drugs in the 
book, to the “Dies ire”—the sorcery of 
a somnambulist of song. It lulled him. 

In the process the servant returned. 

“Dr. Sayce, sir, left the Buckingham 
some time ago. Yes, sir.” 

“But didn't he come back here? 
must be in the club.” 

“No, sir, the doorman says not, sir.” 

Perplexed, Uxhill got up. He did 
not at all understand. But then latterly 
a number of things had managed to 
elude his comprehension. This was but 
another. 

With the idea that he might get the 
physician’s secretary on the wire, he 
went down to the telephone room and 
told the operator to call Dr. Sayce. 
When presently, in a little booth which 
the man indicated, he took up the re- 
ceiver, he found that at the other end 
of it was Sayce himself. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. 
dickens is the matter? 
were coming back.” 

Then through the instrument came 
the physician’s answering voice: 


He 


“What the 
I thought you 
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“Uxhill, it is not for me to condemn 
anyone, but to you I intend never to 
speak again.” 

“Sayce!’’ Uxhill protested. 

The cry lost itself. At the other end 
connection had been cut. 

In the booth was but a stool, on which 
Uxhill sat, a ledge on which the tele- 
phone stood, with a blank wall behind 
it, into the blankness of which he stared. 

Was the whole world mad, he won- 
dered ; or was he? 

With such queries for companions, 
dazed and a bit dizzy, he sat. The de- 
sertion of Maud had been to him un- 
fathomable. The ruffianism of Jones 
had been relatively just as strange. But 
more inexplicable than either was this 
slap in the face. A man who, an hour 
or two before, in the hall without, had 
greeted him with solicitude and af- 
fection, now refused, indeed, to con- 
demn him, and refused to speak to him 
as well. No, that man would not con- 
demn him. Yet condemn him for what? 
For what? Nor would he speak to him, 
either. And why? 

“Why?” he repeated to the wall. But 
the wall was not responsive. 

Could it be that he was really mad, 
and that these things were hallucina- 
tions? But to this, also, the wall, like 
the telephone, was dumb. 

That evening he had hit, or, what 
amounted to the same thing, thought he 
had hit, on a theory that explained, more 
or less well, everything that had oc- 
curred. But in this new affront any 
validity the theory may have had took 
itself off with a run. For, admitting a 
conspiracy, certainly Sayce was not in 
it, yet his attitude was quite as unac- 
countable as the attitude of those that 
were. Evidently, if he himself were 
not mad, and evidently he was not, then 
there was something else. But what? 
Though he tormented himself into mad- 
ness in an effort to learn, he knew that 
he would never succeed. Had Patmore 
refused to serve him, or the chef torn 
his apron off, he would have thought 
merely that the air of free America had 
gone to their heads, and let it go at 
that. But that Sayce should turn on 
him—no, that, he decided, was some- 


thing which he had awaited as little as 
that Mowgy should do so herself. 

And who knows, the poor devil re- 
flected, but that to-morrow she may? 
Who knows, he added, in the miserabie 
undertone of miserable thought, but 
that Stella will catch the infection and 
turn from me, too? 

For it was an infection. 
could it be? First Maud, then Jones, 
now Sayce. It was but a question of 
time when his sister would catch it, and 
everybody would go; everybody down 
to and including Patmore and the chef. 
Yet if it were not an infection, then in 
some strange and subtle way he had be- 
come as one accursed, who, for 
some sin unknown to him, was shunned 
by those for whom he cared. 

“Are you using the ‘phone, sir?” 

At the door of the booth the operator 
stood, eying him curiously. In that 
booth he had seen many men talking 
to the instrument, but none ever to 
themselves. He did not regard it as 
legitimate. 

“Oh!” said Uxhill. Then, rallying, 
he added: ‘They appear to have cut me 
on.” 

With his usual indifferent air he got 
out, got his coat, got a cab and drove 
to that house of his that was haunted 
now, and perhaps forever, with the 
ghosts of the living—with the memories 
of those who had known him, and 
would know him no more. 


What else 


one 


i. € 

Snow was falling steadily in small, 
slow flakes. Uxhill did not notice. 
When a man speaks to another as Sayce 
had to him, the first aid for the injured 
Dante supplies: “Non ragionam di lor’ 
ma guarda e passa.” 

To Uxhill mere human natural pride 
counseled the adoption of that very ex- 
cellent advice. But pride is a screen 
behind which we rage at our ease. 
There are occasions when it is much 
braver to dare to be simple. The rea- 
son of the affront was wholly unimag- 
inable. Jehind it, too, were possible 
vastnesses in which imagination might 
readily wear itself aselessly away—the 
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great, blank voids of the inscrutable, 
where thought either falters or else, 
returning, saddens us with its hopeless 
mien. 

Pride natural and human counseled 
Uxhill to have no further heed of 
Sayce, to proceed without argument on 
his way. But the equally human and 
natural desire to know, which, unap- 
peased, may gnaw more sharply than 
hunger, fastened on him so irresistibly 
that, lowering the window of the cab, 
he threw at the driver Sayce’s address. 

The cab veered, turned into a side 
street, where presently it stopped. 

Uxhill got out. Before him was a 
brown door, through which again and 
again he had passed, and at which, 
shortly now, a maid appeared who, be- 
fore he could question, told him that 
Dr. Sayce was not in. She might as 
well have held her tongue. 

Uxhill, with that peremptoriness 
which was usual to him, strode by her, 
strode down the hall to another door, 
which, without the formality of a 
knock, he threw open and saw, before 
an open fire, beneath a big chandelier, 
and behind a small table, at which were 
two chairs, Sayce, standing bolt upright, 
looking remarkably red. 

At the sight of Uxhill he stamped a 
foot. If a face can flame his did. If 
eyes could kill his would have. 

“T am not at home!” he bawled. 

“Not to me, | am aware. Your serv- 
ant has so informed me. But why?” 

“Because I am out. Is not that 
enough? What more do you want?” 

Uxhill nodded. “Yes. But you owe 
it, not necessarily to me, but certainly 
to yourself, to say why. I have done 
nothing to deserve it.” 

Furiously through his hair Sayce ran 
a hand. 

“Nothing! Nothing! 
what something is? 
tell me. 
to listen. 
nish it.” 

Uxhill, closing the door behind him, 
toweringly advanced on the fiery little 
man. 

“For that, were you a bit younger 
and a bit bigger, I would knock you 


Then tell me 
Or, rather, don't 
I don’t want to hear. I refuse 

Leave my house. You tar- 


down. You know it. It is your ad 
vantage. It is one, though, that a gen- 
tleman would not take. Don’t do so 
again. I am here for an explanation. 
I propose to have it. But meanwhile, in 
spite of your years, I will thrash you 
if you presume again on my forbear- 
ance.” 

“Thrash me!” Sayce shouted, his face 
livid, one arm half raised, the other 
shaking at his side. “If I had a pistol 
here I would give you the bullet you 
deserve.” 

“Ah, indeed!” Uxhill answered, neg- 
ligently producing the novelty which 
that morning he had found in his 
pocket. “Well, now, here is one. It 
will enable us to talk on equal terms. 
I thank you for reminding me of it.” 

Sayce glared, and dropped into one 
of the chairs by the table at which he 
stood. 

On that table Uxhill put the pistol, 
shoving it over to where Sayce was; 
then, removing his hat, he took the oth- 
er chair and sat down. 

But at this Sayce got up, turned his 
back on Uxhill, and, with a_ poker, 
lunged viciously at the fire. It was not 
redder than he. 

The bent back before him Uxhill ad- 
dressed. 

“Will you tell me now in what way I 
have been unfortunate to offend you?” 

Sayce, the poker still in his hand, 
wheeled like a rat. 

“Offend me! Your language is sin- 
gularly colorless. Offend me! The 
one thing in life I cared for you have 
taken. No wonder your wife had to go 
—while she stiil had the strength. Such 
things are not done, not by Apaches 
even. Never for an instant would I 
have let that girl within a mile of you 
could I have conceived what you would 
do.” 

Sayce paused, yet only for lack of 
breath. But Uxhill, who, in mounting 
amazement, had disentangled from the 
unrolled skein of words an inkling of 
what he meant, sprang to his feet. 

“But, Sayce, I never knew that you 
cared for her. You did not say, nor did 
she. Not for a moment did it occur to 
me 
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“Why should I have said anything? 
Besides, it is your wife that should have 
occurred to you. Your wife who——” 

Hotly Uxhill interrupted him. “I 
assure you that not until my wife had 
gone did I say a word to Miss Six- 
mith.” 

“Oh, you don’t have to assure me of 
that. If you had, she is not the girl to 
have listened. The marvel of it is that 
even afterward, when your wife had 
gone, she consented. But she little 
knew that your wife had to go—while 
she could.” 

“While she could!” Uxhill repeated. 

“Yes, while she had the strength. It 
was infernal, the whole of it, even to 
your acting, even to your surprise when 
she had gone, even to your idea that you 
did not exist. Where did that come 
from except from the fact that, were 
this thing known, you would cease to.” 

“Thing! What thing? What on 
earth- “ 

“Yes, infernal!’ Sayce, brandishing 
the poker, shouted. “And in spite of 
it you have the assurance to force your 
way here and to tell me not to pre- 
sume on your forbearance. Yours, in- 
deed! Don’t presume on mine. There 
is your pistol. Take it. Go home and 
shoot yourself.” 

The chiding of a torrent is futile. 
There are torrents of passion which 
words are as useless to stem. They 
must exhaust themselves before speech 
may prevail. The rabid denunciation 
of himself at which Uxhill was forced 
to assist was wholly incomprehensible, 
One dim point alone was dimly clear: 
the man’s undivined infatuation for the 
girl who was dear, too, to him. The 
rest was thick darkness. 

“Yes, go,” Sayce cried, his great eye- 
brows raised and contracted, the poker 
hanging in his hand. ‘You came for 
an explanation. You have had it. You 
have had more than you asked. You 
have had two. Take them and be off; 
take the pistol, also, or, if that is too 
much for you, take your infernal drug.” 

Uxhill, the thick darkness grown 
thicker about him, managed here, with 
contrasting composure, to interrupt 
again. 


“But, Sayce, what are you talking 
about? To what drug do you refer? 
To the opiate you gave me? Why 
should I take that? Might it not be 
better if you took some yourself?” 

Sullenly Sayce looked at him and, 
bending, hissed: “You know the drug 
I mean, one of which the final effect 
may be delayed at will—for weeks, for 
months, during which it simulates an 
ordinary disease, and the more infernal- 
ly in that its absorption removes it be- 
yond the chance of detection. That is 
the drug I mean, and which, in your 
hands, failed only because Nora was 
one too many for you, because she se- 
creted enough for analysis, and learned 
that it was orsere—horsehair, as she got 
it—the most subtle poison known, and 
with which you were dosing your wife; 
and why? Because a girl existed who 
would not listen to a married man. Be- 
cause that man’s wife eliminated and 
perhaps the girl might! That was your 
infernal plot!” 

At this fresh freshet of words Ux- 
hill again assisted, but now as one does 
at the sight of monsters emerging in 
nightmare—monsters that come, grim- 
ace, evaporate; instantly replaced by 
others more monstrous still. Uxhill 
could not stay them, he could not hide 
from them, he could not even cry out. 
He was dumb, only, unfortunately, not 
deaf. But the darkness was less thick. 

“Yes, that was your plot. Jones, 
whom I saw, told me about the girl, 
Nora about the drug.” 

“Told you?” said Uxhill, mechanical- 
ly. 

The monsters were still about him. 
But dawn was breaking. Dream may 
be numbing in horror, but sometimes 
the actual is worse. Before Uxhill a 
dream was receding. In its place was 
the real. 

“She told you?” he repeated, in the 
same absent, mechanical way, occupied 
not with Nora, but the real. Yet in 
his eyes and face, so expressive must 
the real have been that at some apper- 
ception of it suddenly taking shape, 
Sayce, coerced, stepped back. 

The doctors disagree. Some deny 
telepathy. Others declare that thought 
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may be transmitted without signs, ap- 
paratus or words, through the sheer im- 
pact of its force. 

Perhaps it may. But this, at least, 
is certain. Something in Uxhill’s eyes 
and face passed from him to Sayce. 
From his hand the poker fell, noisily, 
with a thud. Affrightedly he started. 

“No, no, not that!” 

His hands had gone to his head. He 
seemed to be pressing at what had got 
there. 

“No, no, she never did! Oh, Uxhill,” 
he called, “a girl like that! You don’t 
know her. She could not. Don’t you 
see that she could not? Why should 
she? Don’t you see that she had no 
reason at all?” 

But here a very curious thing hap- 
pened. Sayce seemed to lose control of 
his legs. He had been standing, mono- 
loguing abjectly at Uxhill. Now, how- 
ever, without falling; or any effort to 
save himself, but precisely as though 
his legs had melted under him, he sank 
to the floor. 

If Uxhill saw he did not heed. Some- 
thing else that had fallen was occupy- 
ing him; the weight of ignorance that 
had been so heavy, in place of which 
now was something heavier still. He 
could not quite shoulder it. Sayce, who 
was weaker, it had felled. 

“But she did!” On the floor, grov- 
eling there, the old man cried. 

Truth is an objective phenomenon. 
It acts in us and on us like a chemical 
precipitate. Sayce had given it no 
thought, and before him it stood re- 
vealed. The revelation which ordinari- 
ly would have got at him hours before, 
but which his great love interfering had 
delayed, was crushing him now with 
its blinding force. The attitude of Ux- 
hill, his strange quiescence at the in- 
famous charge, some gleam of the real 
which he, in seeing, made Sayce inter- 
cept; these things encountering in mem- 
ory incidents, some overlooked, others 
dismissed; words uttered by Nora ac- 
cusing not Uxhill, but the girl, words 
that he had indignantly hushed; these 
things combining and, from the chemis- 
try of the mind, there emerged the 
truth. 


“She did,” he repeated, crouching in 
the sudden light. “Only one conversant 
with the minute phenomena of disease 
could have done it. Only one con- 
versant with medicine could have so 
graduated the doses that only the symp- 
toms of anemia appeared. She knew. 
You didn’t.” 

From the floor he crawled to a chair, 
raised himself in it and sat nodding at 
the illusion that had unmasked. The il- 
lusion had been to him dearer than life. 
He had lost it. 

“Yes, she knew. She forgot that I 
loved her, remembering that you are 
rich.” 

Then, at the truth, he shuddered. 

Before Uxhill, too, an illusion had 
unmasked, dropped its domino, stepped 
from its disguise, stripped itself bare. 
In one of the fancy balls which the im- 
agination provides, for days he had 
been roaming. But the high walls of 
the revel had crumbled. From the 
ruins a leprous horror oozed. In the 
fetid air swung the Why, vomiting its 
rhymes and reasons, suffocating him 
with hideous retrospects, through which 
zigzagged the heightening horror that 
that sweet life of Maud’s had seemed to 
her menaced—and by him! 

From that he shrank, and, shrinking, 
turned, picked up his hat, hurried to the 
hall, to the snow, to the waiting cab. 

In the hall the servant who had told 
him Sayce was not in stood, her back 
to the wall. Opening the brown door, 
he swung it after him, but through it, 
just as it was closing, a sound flew, re- 
percuted. 

Irresolutely, his hand on the knob, he 
listened. 

Before him on the box, in a coat of 
snow, the cabman sat. 

“Did you hear that?” Uxhill asked. 

“It was a gun, I guess.” 

Uxhill threw back the door, passed 
in again to the room beyond, where, at 
the threshold, the servant, white as the 
snow in the street, hovered, without 
courage to enter. 

Within, beneath the big chandelier, 
Sayce lay, huddled in a heap, his face 
covered with blood, the pistol beside 
him. 
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Uxhill hurried forward, knelt to his 
old friend, spoke to him, touched him. 
Rising and uncovering his head, he 
turned to the scared white maid. 

“Ring for the police. I wish I could 
wait. But I cannot.” 

Again through the hall he went, got 
to the street, told the cabman to drive 
to the Buckingham, telling him to drive 
quickly. 


X. 

Death may be the last to occur, but 
it may also be the least. Many are the 
things that are worse. The abrupt exit 
of Sayce, vacating existence in the crash 
of faith demolished, had stirred Uxhill, 
though less than the emotions preced- 
ing. He was too violently affected al- 
ready to regard it other than as an infe- 
rior horror, attributable, as was all else 
that had occurred, to one who, an illu- 
sion unmasking, from a_ saint had 
changed into a saurian. 

In every affection there is the germ 
of hate. Hatred is but love reversed. 
In Uxhill’s heart a hole had been dug; 
and, the contents displaced, such was 
the revulsion that about the neck of the 
girl, where he had thought to put his 
arms, could he have got his fingers and 
pressed them there till her reptile ghost 
emerged, he would have died of delight. 

Where she was no one, perhaps, but 
Sayce, could have told. But wherever 
she was, the noise of the suicide would 
follow, and alone to her tell the reason. 
No doubt it was by way of precaution 
against a possible charge, which the 
divorce proceedings might provoke, 
that already she had taken herself to 
some spot, from which, once the pro- 
ceedings effectual and the divorce de- 
creed, she could descend in vampirish 
beauty, capture him with her Madonna 
air, that was lethal as the Borgias, co- 
erce him with her small, thin hand, that 
was steady as the Brinvilliers, and vield 
to him her cool, chaste lips, that were 
malignant as virus. 

At the memory of the spell, imperma- 
nent yet real, which those lips had ex- 
erted, the surer knowledge of their 
nameless shames recurred; and it was 


with a horror of them, horror of her, 
horror of himself, superposing on the 
still deeper horror which another had 
undergone, that Uxhill got from the 
cab and entered the hotel. 

At the office he did not stop; he knew 
the way, he needed no herald, and up 
in the lift that had taken him that after- 
noon he soared, alighting in the hall 
where Nora had cowered, and down it 
he went to the room where Mowgy was 
sleeping. Adjoining it was another, 
where he knew that Maud must be. 

A moment he waited. Like Mowgy, 
perhaps, she, too, was sleeping, and if 
aroused, might come in answer to his 
knock, see him, think he had returned 
to finish his work, and, shudderingly, 
slam and bar the door. 

Even so he must bear it. At last he 
had got at the Why, and to that, surely, 
if through the door itself, she would 
listen. 

A moment he waited. Then, tenta- 
tively, he knocked. The door opened. 
Before him was Maud, her head lifted 
suddenly in that attitude a deer has 
when surprised, yet without alarm, with 
none of the dread he had feared, with 
wonder merely. Then at once she 
seemed to understand. One hand of 
hers was concealed by the door. The 
other, that hung at her side, moved up 
a little and back, the contraction of it 
reiterating the surprise which her face 
expressed. 

“Maud!” 

It was all he found, but in it he put 
his heart, his soul, the agony of his 
great despair. Again he uttered it, but 
this time he was in the room, the door 
closing behind him. 

“Maud! Only for the old days’ sake, 
only for them, give me a moment now.” 

He was eating her with his eyes, and 
into the famine of them she peered. But 
there was no fear in her own; a query 
merely, a perplexity and a doubt. 

“All the afternoon I expected you, 
and when you came to Mowgy, but not 
to me——” 

“Don’t speak to me, don’t answer 
me, only look at me while I tell you 
that if I had a thousand lives I would 
give each one for you.” 
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But she was looking at him, her lips 
half parted, the glories of her eyes 
aglow. He had no need to ask her that. 

“Each one,” he repeated. “Was there 
nothing to say it to you? Nothing to 
say I could not harm you?” 

The doubt now must have been going, 
the perplexity and query, too, for to 
those half-parted lips a sad little smile 
had come. She looked away, and then 
at him, and then away, far away, once 
more. 

“Harm that comes to a woman from 
the man she loves, if she love him 
enough, she can endure. But had you 
wished to harm, would you have gone 
to find me? Would you have been ill 
because you could not? I have been 
very wrong. I believed that you and 
that woman were trying to, and without 
reproach I would have let you, but I 
could not leave Mowgy to be killed by 
her, too. Not that you would have per- 
mitted that, but she would have died 
as I might have.” 

“T know it,” he answered. “But if I 
had known it too late, if you had died 
—died thinking me in league with that 
reptile—the torments of the lowest 
depths of Dante’s seventh hell would 
have been myrrh and cassia by compari- 
sion to what I should have suffered. 
Yet how you could have thought me 
capable of conceiving such a thing———” 

“You conceived no such thing,” she 
interrupted. ‘Yet why I thought you 
had you can explain to yourself better 
than I.” 

“Yes. 
fession— 

Again she interrupted him. “One 
that I will not hear. That you had an 
interest in that woman I knew. I know, 
too, it has gone. You would not be 
here had it not. But what it was I for- 
bid you to tell. It has gone; let it go. 
Don’t speak of it. Let it be a thing for- 
got. I won’t have it between us.” 

The room was comfortless and chill. 
Unconsciously it oppressed. Uxhill 
moved nearer to his wife. He was so 
close to her now that he caught the 
odor of her hair. It had in it the scent 
of flowers that are far away. 

“Nor I. I will have nothing between 


T will tell you. 


” 


It is my con- 


us. Nothing. But that reptile must 
be fanged.” 

“Gerald! Who is there to do it but 
you and me? It would be public, and 
what a legacy for that child!” 

“If you had only told Sayce.” 

With the same sad smile she an- 
swered: “I could tell no one anything 
that reflected on you.” 

His hat he still held; he put it down 
and took her hand in his. 

“Meanwhile I have waded from hor- 
ror to horror, but horror’s crown of 
horror is that you could have thought 
me capable of this thing.” 

“Gerald, forgive me.” 

“No, Maud, forgive me.” 

“Then let us both forgive.” For a 
moment she hesitated. Slowly, with 
that motion the swan has, she turned 
her head aside. ‘‘Are you still planning 
to go to Rhode Island ?”’ 

“T promised Mowgy to take her home 
to-morrow.” 

Quickly she looked up. 
propose to?” 

“T promised. But she stipulated that 
you should go, too. Will you? Tell 
me.” 

Her eyes were in his. From his hand 
her own went up about him. The other 
joined the first. They made a necklace 
there. 

“T will tell you that the very weariest 
river winds somewhere safe to sea.”’ 


“And you 


XI. 

A German, whom only Frenchmen 
read, said that happiness is illusory. 
But is not horror more so? Pain, it 
may be, is necessary for the equilibrium 
of things. It may be, also, that evil is 
good which we do not understand. Both 
perhaps are needful. But not horror. 
Otherwise it could not be so evanescent. 
The horror that had fastened on the 
Uxhills dissipated itself as horror al- 
ways does, for even when it lingers you 
get accustomed to it, and it ceases to 
be that. 

Since the crowning horror at which 
Uxhill had protested, a year and a day 
had gone. It was the pre-Lenten sea- 
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son, which in Vanity Square is the most 
turbulent of all—a succession of regal 
dinners and royal balls, for which, from 
overseas, occasionally, came people of 
mark, 

Among others were the Gemine, Ux- 
hill’s sister and brother-in-law, who, 
obligingly, stopped at his house. 

Madame Gemine—Sally, as she was 
generally known—had not been in the 
States since her marriage, and latterly 
she had been urgent to display their 
exuberance to her prince, who, how- 
ever, cared very little for exuberant 
things. He was good-looking, as many 
Romans are; he spoke English without 
accent, as many Romans do, and he ap- 
proached everything with a polite re- 
moteness of demeanor which was due 
not to hauteur, but timidity, to the fear 
of the fright of being bored. 

A beautiful day, a beautiful book, the 
rustle of leaves, the ripple of waters, 
and no pauper could have been more 
content than this prince, descended 
from a Neronian consul. For his sins, 
the sins of some anterior life, perhaps, 
Sally was essentially worldly. She 
counted that day lost on which she had 
not spent a great deal of money, seen 
a great many people and done a great 
many things, with perspectives of 
more extravagance and activity on the 
morrow. It was her cross that Gemine 
had no small talk, as it was his that she 
had no manners; common crosses that 
made them an admirably assorted 
couple. 

In Vanity Square they had now been 
a full fortnight, during which, had such 
gargantuanism been possible, each night 
they could have eaten a dozen dinners, 
each night they could have sat in-as 
many boxes, attended as many affairs. 
But the end of the season was approach- 
ing. On the morrow they were off 
again, this time to the Riviera. 

Now, as the curtain rises on the epi- 
logue of this drama, they were shortly 
going on to the opera, pending which, 
at dinner, they were seated between 
Uxhill and Maud. 

The room was unchanged, the table 
was the same, even the servants had not 
altered. Only, as is usual with people 


who have been in Hell, Uxhill and 
Maud were a bit sobered. 

“You two stick-in-the-muds,” Sally 
was disdainfully remarking. “You do 
not know how bourgeois you are. Is it 
not so, Mario?” 

Mario, Prince Gemine, Duke of Val- 
travaglia, Marquis of Correse, Lord of 
San Soria, patrician of Sienna and of 
Rome, was eating a white strawberry. 
He nodded absently. He agreed with 
whatever Sally said, with what anybody 
said. It saved time, labor and breath. 
A tempestuous wife is very chastening. 

“You will forget how to talk soon,” 
Sally continued. 

She was in white velvet. On her 
head was a tiara. About her jewels 
gleamed. She dazzled. 

“You see,” said Maud, in her low, 
sweet voice, “Gerald does not wish to 
travel.” 

The statement was exact. Uxhill had 
journeyed enough—to lands he did not 
care to revisit. 

Maud was in silk the color of pump- 
kin. So far from being bourgeoise, as 
always she was charming. 

“Fiddlesticks! He does 
what he wants; you either. 
tively indecent.” 

But at that Uxhill protested. 

“Here, Sally, stop calling names.” 

“Shut up,” was the lady’s prompt re- 
ply. She was smoking. “Shut up,” she 
repeated. “Maud, you are boss in these 
diggings. Tell your people to pack and 
come with us to-morrow. In Monte 
Carlo you and Gerald will have some- 
thing for your money. In April we can 
go up to the Rue de la Paix, from there 
over the Channel, and in June I will 
ship you back.” 

“Why in June?” Uxhill asked. “If 
we are there then, you might let us 
stay.” 

“Oh, as for that, stay as long as you 
like! But in June Mario and I go to 
the Finsburys.” 

“Are they nice?” Maud, who had 
never heard of the Finsburys before, 
inquired. 

“She is a dear. 
Gerald would, too. 


not know 
It is posi- 


You would love her. 
But not in the same 
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way. I know him. I know him of old. 
Besides, I have observed her effect on 
Mario. Haven't I, Mario?” 

“Lady Finsbury,” said the last of the 
Gemine, “is the most beautiful woman 
I ever saw. But her conversation”’— 
the prince made an almost imperceptible 
gesture—‘no, her conversation is less 
exalting.” 

“English women generally are rather 
heavy on hand,” Uxhill, with an air of 
providing information, remarked. 

“But she is not English,” Sally re- 
sumed. “Finsbury’s first wife was a 
colonial dwarf or a giant, I forget 
which, but something impossible. Fins- 
bury, I know, had one child by her, and 
a great deal to put up with. He told 
me all about it, and made me promise 
not to tell. He behaved, too, like such 
a gentleman. He wore crepe on his hat 
for her for three whole months.” 

“That was very gentlemanly,” 
Uxhill. “But who consoled him?” 

“The most beautiful woman that 
Mario ever saw. I don’t think her as 
extraordinary as all that. But she cer- 
tainly isa dear. Finsbury’s wife adored 
her. She was a friend of hers, and, fall- 
ing ill, was nursed by her devotedly. 
They were compatriots. The dwarf or 
giant Marchioness of Finsbury was a 
Canadian. So is this one. This one is 
the daughter of a brewer.” 

Sally looked at her prince. “Her fa- 
ther was a brewer, was he not, Mario?” 

“A bacteriologist.” 

“Well, something of the kind. 
made him a peer, I know. 
mith, that was it. Gerald! Do be care- 
ful! <A little more and that glass would 
have gone all over my dress, and I have 
no time to change it. By the way, what 
time is it?” 

Sally, as she spoke, turned to Pat- 
more. 

“Is the carriage here?” 

“Yes, your highness,” replied the 
butler, to whom “excellency” was, per- 
haps, un-English and therefore incor- 
TSCt. 

“Now, Patmore, don’t be highnessing 


said 


They 
Baron Six- 


me. In this free and easy place madam 
is enough. Maud,” she continued, 
“Mario and I must run. You won't 
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mind, will you?” she added, getting 
from her chair as she spoke. ‘Why, 
what on earth is the matter with you? 
You are pale as a ghost.” 

“Confound it, Patmore!”’ exclaimed 
Uxhill, rising nervously, upsetting a 
chair as he did so. “You keep this 
room hotter than Tophet. Open a win- 
dow.” 

Maud looked up at Sally and at- 
tempted a smile. She did not succeed 
very well, however. Her under lip was 
trembling. But she managed to‘ speak. 

“For a moment I was a bit dizzy. I 
am quite right now.” 

With manifest concern Sally contem- 
plated her. 

“T thought you were going to faint. 
If you like, I won’t go.” 

With the same little tremulous look, 
Maud shook her head. 

In the protest of it Uxhill joined. 

“No, Sally, it is only the heat; it af- 
fected me. Come, little girl,” he added 
to Maud, “let’s see them off.” 

As Sally and her prince passed into 
the drawing room, he whispered: “Bear 
up.” 

But presently, when on to the opera 
the others had gone, putting an arm 
about her, he led her to that sofa from 
which, long before, she had kissed her 
hand at him and then, sauntering down 
the room, had played the slow, sweet air 
that told of lovers who are ceasing to 
love. 

“Try and forget it.” 

“But, Gerald, how can I? Besides, 
you were right. We should have done 
something. Now she has killed that 
man’s wife, and it is our fault.” 

“No, dear, it is you who were right. 
Our first concern was Mowgy. By com- 
parison with her, what is the loss of a 
woman of whose existence we have 
learned only through hearing that she 
is dead? Even otherwise, justice is not 


ours. True justice is pity. It was in 
that spirit we let her go.” 

“And Sayce, too, Gerald. Poor 
Sayce!” 


“There again, you see, we could not 
have prevented that, either. That rep- 
tile was his ideal. He shot himself not 
because he had lost her, but because she 
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happened to be different from what he 
thought. The ideal is a picture which 
we paint with our hearts’ blood, and we 
are not apt to feel pleasantly toward 
anyone who destroys it. Another man 
might have shot her; he shot himself. 
Suicide is merely assassination driven 
in.” 

“It does all 
though.” 

“The more reason why you should 
forget it. Sensible people think only 
of agreeable things, and disagreeable 
things they never mention.” 

“T fear I am not sensible, then.” 

“T know I did not use to be. Do you 
remember the night I told you to add 
up zeros?” 

“T remember I could not.” 

“Nor I. I did not know their mean- 
ing. I have learned since. They mean 
eternity. The eternity which I once 
thought had begun between us, and 
which I know now can never com- 
mence. Yes, zeros represent eternity, 
but they represent chaos as well. I 
have learned that, too. But, Maud, I 
have learned something further.” 

He paused and looked at her. In the 
pause she looked at him. 

“Yes?” she murmured. 

“T have learned that out of chaos 
issue stars, and out of anguish men.” 

Hours later, when Sally and her 


seem too terrible, 
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prince returned, they were still seated 
on that sofa. 

“T have no idea, you know,” Madame 
Gemine, entering and perceiving them 
there, exclaimed, “how you two tire- 
some people can be so tiresome as to 
do nothing but———” 

“But,” the prince, approaching with 
his polite remoteness of demeanor, con- 
tinued for her, “to do nothing is less 


fatiguing than doing something—at 
least,” he added, with his almost im- 


perceptible gesture, “in society as con- 
ducted here.” 

Uxhill, rising, helped his sister with 
a wonderful cloak of purple and gold 
which she wore, nodding, as he did so, 
very appreciatively at Gemine. 

“Because people are not up to some 
devilishness, it does not follow at all 
that they need be alarmingly dull. 
Only, in this part of the planet, it will 
be a few hundred years before that fact 
is generally diffused. I know it took 
a miracle to get it through my head.” 

Sally, who had seated herself, was 
lighting a cigarette. 

“Now, Gerald, that does sound inter- 
esting. Tell us all about it, and how it 
occurred.” 

But to this day neither Sally nor any- 
body else, for that matter, save Uxhill 
and Maud, has ever known the true 
story of the miracle in Vanity Square. 


DAY 


HROUGH cloud and rime the dawn broke lingeringly ; 
The morning distance swam in a dense swirl 

Of flying flakes; opaque with pallid pearl 
The tree boles seemed, and like a vast, vague sea 
Billowed the plain; the hills appeared to be 

Miraculous mountains, wrapt in a blind whirl 

And gyre of vapor, while with sweep and curl 
The void of heaven looked to near and flee. 


Innumerous shifting shrouds begirt the noon; 
Waned the long, heavy hours in a wan swoon 
Of strange, weird shadows and of spectral light; 
Then broke the ghostly spell, and, like a boon, 
Beaconed above the earth the stars of night. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 














A STORY IN 
IV. 


WO mornings later 
Tilney, with a beat- 
ing heart, descended 
the terrace of Sea 
Lodge, and once 
more directed him- 
self toward the 
bench on the cliff. 

He was not only 
on time, but a few minutes before the 
hour; yet it was something of a sur- 
prise to him to find the bench still un- 
tenanted. He seated himself, lit a cig- 
arette with deliberatton, and drew from 
his pocket a note stamped Cliffwood 
and bearing the date of the previous 
evening. 

“Dear Mr. Tilney,” it ran, “much as 

I dislike to intrude upon the solitude 
vhich I know vou value so highly, I 

must you to spare me a few mo- 

ments to-morrow morning; and I send 
this line in advance in that my 
coming may not with any 


Ay ** 
other arrangements 





ask 


order 


interfere 


“Yours sincerely, 
“BELLE GRANTHAM.” 

Tilney re-read this note with an air 
of considerabl then he 
laid it carefully back in his notecase, 
and rose to meet Miss Grantham as she 
made her appearance around the curve 
of the path. 

The morning was chilly, and veiled 
in a slight haze, too translucent to be 
called a fog, but perceptible enough to 
cast a faint grayness over sea and sky. 
Seen in this tempered light, Miss 
Grantham’s face seemed to lose its 
usual vivacity and be subdued to the 
influence of the atmosphere; and her 


complacency ; 


TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


manner of greeting Tilney had the 
same tinge of soberness. 

“IT must excuse myself,” 
“for again intruding on 
vacy——” 

“My privacy?” Tilney gallantly in- 
terposed. “Was it not long since un- 
derstood between us that the privacy 
of this spot belongs as much to you as 
to me?” 

“Long since—yes,” she replied; “but 
so much has happened in the interval.” 
She paused, and added in a significant 
tone: “Since I came here yesterday 
morning, and found you sitting on this 
bench with Sadie Bixby.” 

Tilney feigned a successful show of 
embarrassment. ‘‘You came here yes- 
terday morning———?” 

“By appointinent, as you evidently do 

not remember,” she continued coldly. 
“It is a mistake one does not make 
twice, and my only object in asking to 
see you this morning-——” 
“One moment,” Tilney interposed. 
Before you go on, I must say in my 
own defense that I assumed our com- 
pact about the use of this seat had 
been abrogated when I came out the 
day before yesterday, and found you 
sharing it with Magraw.” 

There was no mistaking the effect 
of this thrust. Her color rose painful- 
ly, and she forced a laugh as she re- 
plied: “The day before yesterday ? Ah, 
yes—that was the morning you were so 
late. Mr. Magraw saw me from the 
house, and took pity on my deserted 
state.” 

Tilney colored also at this fresh evi- 
dence of her duplicity. 

“T beg your pardon—but does not 
your memory deceive you? It seemed 


she began, 
your pri- 








to me that Magraw was waiting on the 
bench, and that it was you who took 
pity—if I am not mistaken.” 

She drew herself up and flashed an 
outraged glance at him. “You were 
watching us, then?” she exclaimed. 

“Oh—watching! I was merely re- 
pairing to our seat at my usual hour.” 

“At your usual hour? But Mr. Ma- 
graw told me you were not coming— 
that you would be busy all the morning 
with some writing———” She broke off, 
seeing herself more deeply involved 
with each word. 

“Some writing he had given me to 
do? Precisely,” Tilney answered with 
scorn. “Only, he had underrated 
either my impatience to see you, or my 
head for figures—or both.” 

She received this in an embarrassed 
silence, and softened by her embarrass- 
ment he added: “It is not for me to 
discuss your arrangements; but I con- 
fess I wondered a little that you chose 
our bench as a meeting-place.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then 
said in a deprecating tone: “It is the 
enly place where I can see anyone 
alone!” 

“And you wished to see Magraw 
alone ?” 

Their eyes met defiantly, but hers fell 


first as she answered: “Yes—I did 
wish to.” 
Tilney bowed ceremoniously. “In 


that case, of course, nothing remains to 
be said.” 

They had both remained standing 
during this short colloquy, but she now 
seated herself and signed to him to do 
the same. 

“Ves—something remains for me to 
say; and it was for the purpose of say- 
ing it that I asked you to meet me this 
morning.” 

Tilney, without replying, placed him- 
self at the opposite end of the bench. 

“What I wish to ask,” she continued 
in a decisive tone, “is your object in 
meeting Miss Bixby here yesterday.” 

The temerity of the question was so 
surprising to her companion that for 
a moment he gazed at her without 
speaking; then he replied with a faint 


smile: “If there is any right of priority 
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in such inquiries, perhaps I am entitled 
to ask first what was your object in 
meeting Magraw here the day before 
that.” 

She repressed her impatience, and 
returned gently: “The cases are surely 
not quite alike; but I thought I had al- 
ready given you my answer.” 

“That you wished to see him alone? 
Well, I had the same object in asking 
Miss Bixby to meet me.” 

“But you must see that in the case 
of a young girl—especially a girl as in- 
experienced as Sadie——” 

Tilney raised his hand with a depre- 
cating gesture. “Are you not falling 
into the conventional mistake of assum- 
ing that a man cannot seek to be alone 
with a young girl except for the pur- 
pose of making love to her?” 

“Well, what other purpose——?”’ 

He looked at her calmly. ‘Then it 
was to promote that purpose that you 
asked Magraw to meet you here the 
day before I met Miss Bixby?” 

It was Miss Grantham’s turn to col- 
or, and she fulfilled the obligation hand- 
somely. “I see no«object in such cross- 
questioning ig 

“Ah, pardon me, but it was you who 
began it.” 

“It was my duty to question you 
about Sadie. You can’t imagine I do 
it for my pleasure—but her parents are 
too inexperienced to protect her.” 

“To protect her? Then you consider 
me hopelessly detrimental i 

Miss Grantham drew a quick breath. 
“Why not have told me at once that you 
wished to marry her? Every one is 
saying so, of course; but I could not 
help remembering that your intentions 
have not always been so——” 

“Specific?” he suggested ironically. 

“Well, you are still unmarried,” she 
observed. 

“Yes,” he said musingly. “It takes 
a pretty varied experience of life to 
find out that there are worse states than 
marriage.” 

Miss Grantham rose with a smile. 
“Since you have found it out,” she said 
generously, “I can congratulate you 
with perfect sincerity. Sadie is a dear 
little creature “4 


’ 
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“But too good for me? Is that what 
you meant to add ?” 

“No, for when you find out how good 
she is you'll want to be worthy of her.” 

He received this in silence, but when 
she held out her hand for good-by he 
said: “I wonder if it’s not my duty to 
protect Magraw? MHe hasn’t even an 
inexperienced parent.” 

She met his smile steadily, but he felt 


the sudden resistance of her hand. 
“Mr. Magraw,” she returned, with- 


drawing it, “would be quite safe if 
Sadie were.” 

“If Sadie——?” 

She broke into a laugh. “If you’re 
planning to take the bread out of my 
mouth, | must do something in the way 
of seli-preservation.” And as he re- 
mained silent, feeling a rather tragic 
import under her pleasantry, she added 
wearily: “I can’t begin this kind of 
thing over again—I simply can’t!” 

Tilney’s discouraged gesture showed 
his comprehension of her words. “To 
whom do you say it?” he exclaimed. 

“Well, then, let us drop phrases, and 
admit frankly that we’re trying to mar- 
ry each other’s wards—or whatever you 
choose to call them!” 

He did not answer, and she con- 
tinued, with a kind of nervous anima- 
tion: “And that we'll do all we can— 
that we honorably can—to help each 
other’s plans, and see each other 
through.” 

The young man still remained silent, 
his eyes absently fixed on the line of 
sea from which the veil of mist. was 
gradually receding; and before he had 
found a reply a footman, hastening 
across the lawn from the house, broke 
in upon his meditations. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but Mr. Magraw 
wishes you to come in immediately, sir, 
to answer the telephone for him.” 

Tilney turned abruptly toward his 
companion. “By heaven, yes, we'll see 
each other through!” he exclaimed. 


Though Tilney and Miss Grantham 
had parted without any reference to 
future meetings at the same spot, each 
was now drawn to the bench on the 


cliffs by a new motive—the not unpar- 
donable desire to see if the other had 
again extended its hospitality to a third 
party. 

Their mutual reconnoitering did not, 
for several mornings, carry them 
farther than the most distant point 
from which the bench was visible; 
when, perceiving it to be untenanted, 
they respectively retreated, without 
having discovered each other’s manceu- 
vre. 

The fifth day, however, was so foggy 
that distant espionage was impossible; 
and Tilney’s suspicions having been 
aroused by the unusual amount of cor- 
respondence with which his patron had 
burdened him overnight, he determined 
to ascertain by direct inspection if the 
sanctity of the bench had again been 
violated. It would have been hard to 
say why, in his own thoughts, he still 
applied such terms to the possibility of 
Miss Grantham’s resorting to the spot 
in company with her suitor. Tilney 
fully acquiesced in the inevitableness 
of the course they had agreed upon; but 
if his reason accepted the consequences, 
his sensibilities made the process un- 
pleasant to contemplate. He would 
have been prepared to append his sig- 
nature to a matrimonial contract drawn 
up between Miss Grantham and his em- 
ployer; but it irritated him that an ar- 
rangement so purely utilitarian should 
be disguised under the charming futili- 
ties of courtship. 

“The real grossness is not in viewing 
marriage as a business partnership, but 
in pretending that one doesn’t,’ he 
summed up, as he crossed the damp 
lawn with the waves of gray fog coil- 
ing around him like a phantom sea. 

Through their pale surges he could 
just discern, as he approached the 
bench, an indeterminate outline hover- 
ing near it; and the outline proclaiming 
itself, on nearer inspection, as of his 
own sex, Tilney was about to turn aside 
when another figure appeared from the 
direction of Cliffwood. 

“Tt’s odd,” he mused, trying to 
philosophize upon his own discomfiture 
—‘it’s odd how the fog distorts a sil- 
houette. I could have sworn I should 
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have known hers anywhere, and yet 
this deceptive vapor—or my nerves, or 
the two together—make her look so 
much shorter—and I'll swear I never 
saw her swing her arm as she walked. 
I suppose it comes from associating 
with a bounder like -——” 

He drew back with a suppressed ex- 
clamation as the small feminine outline 
showed more clearly through a partial 
break in the fog. 

“Why, it locks—no, it can’t be! 
Hanged if I know, she’s so bundled up. 
Well, it’s not she, at any rate; and if 
Magraw, at this stage. of the proceed- 
ings, has the indecency to be meeting 
other women here, it’s almost my duty 
to the poor girl to let her know before 
it’s too late to break with him.” 

He was surprised at the immediate 
sense of lightness which this conclusion 
produced in him. He was sorry for 
Miss Grantham, of course, when she’d 
so nearly landed her man; but, hang 
it, there were as good fish in the sea— 
and meanwhile she must, at all costs, be 
saved from the humiliation of commit- 
ting herself farther. His first impulse 
had been the somewhat cruel one of 
putting the unvarnished facts before 
her; but farther reflection made him 
shrink from this course, and cast about 
for some more humane expedient. 

“Tf she could only be made to think 
that she can do better than Magraw— 
and she ought to, with half a chance, 
poor child! [ can’t be wholly sorry that 
she should not be sacrificed to this par- 
ticular monster—not that Magraw’s not 
a good fellow in himself; I daresay 
the Minotaur was liked in his own set 

but he should have stayed there, that’s 
all.” 

While engaged in these considera- 
tions, Tilney had prudently withdrawn 
into the Cliffwood shrubberies; and he 
was just deciding to effect his escape 
through the Bixbys’ grounds, rather 
than run the chance of being discov- 
ered by the tenants of the bench, when, 
on issuing from his retreat, he beheld 
the indistinct gleam of a white dress 
half way down the Cliffwood lawn. 
This time, even though the fog had 
thickened, there was no mistaking the 
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form and movement of the shrouded 
figure; or was it some subtler sense 
than that of sight that so positively as- 
sured him of Miss Grantham’s near- 
ness? At any rate, he advanced to meet 
her without a moment’s hesitation, de- 
termined to protect her, by whatever 
expedient, from the embarrassment of 
interrupting the colloquy on_ the 
bench. He had but a moment in which 
to consider how this should be effected ; 
but it was not the first time he had 
trusted to his gift of improvisation in 
delicate situations, and he was now sus- 
tained by the unwonted sense of his 
complete disinterestedness. The prog- 
ress of his own affairs had in fact 
made it impossible for him to interfere 
from personal motives; and he thus had 
the support of knowing that his inter- 
vention was quite unaffected by selfish 
considerations. 

“I’m almost glad,” he reflected, “that 
I am committed, if one of the first con- 
sequences is to enable me to act as her 
friend, without any afterthought, or 
any possibility of her suspecting me of 
not playing fair. One of my reasons 
for wanting to settle my own future has 
always been the desire to help her; and 
little Sadie is far too good a girl not 
to understand 

At this point he found himself face 
to face with Miss Grantham, who, sud- 
denly discerning him through the fog, 
drew back with a slight start of sur- 
prise. 

“T had a feeling that I might meet 
you this morning,’ he said in a tone 
of undisguised pleasure: and even as 
he spoke, his half-formed plan for her 
rescue began to dissolve in the glow of 
happiness which her nearness always 
produced. He was annoved to find that 
his self-control was so completely at the 
mercy of her presence: but he could 
no’ more resist the sudden reaction of 
his pulses from reason to feeling than 
he could dispel the softly enveloping 
fog which seemed to act as the accom- 
plice of his wishes. 

“Tf I can only make her think she 
can do better than Magraw,” he kept 
mechanically repeating to himself; but 
the only expedient that occurred to him 
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was one which both prudence and hon- 
or rejected. 

Miss .Grantham’s first words threw 
his ideas into still deeper confusion. 

“Mr. Tilney,” she said, without heed- 
ing his greeting, “are you, or are you 
not, engaged to Sadie Bixby?” 

The abruptness of the inquiry, and 

the sternness of her tone, had a not 
wholly unpleasing effect on the young 
man; but their only perceptible result 
was to reduce him to an embarrassed 
silence. 
. Miss Grantham gave a faint laugh. 
“TI suppose I may consider myself an- 
swered? And in that case, I have only 
to apologize for asking so indiscreet a 
question——” , 

Tilney cleared his throat nervously. 
“T am not aware that I have either an- 
swered your question or shown that I 
regarded it as indiscreet———” 

“Your silence did both,” she returned 
with some impatience. He made no re- 
ply, and after a moment’s pause she 
added, with a sudden assumption of 
playfulness: ‘‘Well, if this is really to 
be our last meeting, as I suppose it is 
—shall we not celebrate it by sitting 
together for a few moments on our poor 
dear old bench ?” 

As she spoke she began to move in 
the direction of the seat, apparently as- 
suming that her companion would offer 
no opposition to her proposal. But Til- 
ney, with a vague exclamation, laid his 
hand on her arm. “Don’t you think it’s 
rather too damp to sit out of doors?” 

He reddened under the laugh with 
which she met this incongruous objec- 
tion. 

“My poor friend—would she really 
mind so much? I was foolish enough 
to think you might give me this last 
morning————” 

“The whole day is at your service,” 
he interposed nervously, “but———” 

“Ah, yes; there will always be a but 
between us now. No wonder men get 
on so much better than women; they 
are so much more prudent! Now, even 
if I were engaged to Mr. Ma- 
graw— She broke off, and he fan- 
cied he could see her flush through the 
fog. 


He turned on her abruptly. “Are 
you? There’s the point!” he ex- 
claimed. 


She drew back, slightly disconcerted, 
but recovering herself at once, added 
in the same playful tone: “I was about 
to say that, even if I were, I should 
not feel there was any disloyalty to my 
future in giving this last hour to our 
past.” 

Her light emphasis on the pronoun 
threw him into a glow of pleasure, 
through which discretion and foresight 
loomed as remote as objects in the fog; 
but when she added, with a half-sad 
laugh: “I should not hesitate to go 
back to our bench for the last time % 
he broke out, with a fresh leap of ap- 
prehension: “Ah, but you couldn't, if 
it meant to you what it does to me!” 

He had spoken the words at hap- 
hazard,.snatching at them as the readi- 
est means of diverting her purpose; but 
once uttered they seemed to fill the 
whole air, and to create a silence which 
neither speaker had, for a moment, the 
courage to fill. 

Womanlike, Miss Grantham was the 
first to recover her self-possession. “I 
am sure,” she said sweetly, “that we 
shall both look.back often on our quiet 
morning talks, and I can’t think that 
the persons with whom our futures may 
be associated will be defrauded by our 
treasuring such memories.” 

She spoke with a sadness so poignant 
to Tilney that for a moment he stood 
without replying, and during the pause 
she again advanced a few steps nearer 
to the bench. 

The young man broke into a scornful 
laugh. “Defrauded? Good heavens— 
one can’t defraud people of treasures 
they are utterly incapable of valuing!” 

She caught this up with a vehemence 
that surprised him. “Oh, do you feel 
that too? It’s just what I mean,” she 
exclaimed. 

“Feel it——?” He stopped before 
her, blocking her way. “Do you sup- 
pose I’ve felt anything else, night or 
day, since the accursed day when we 
agreed—— ?” ° 

He interrupted himself with a last 
effort at self-control, and she replied in 
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a low tone’ of exquisite pleading: 
“Well, then, if you do feel it, why not 
go back for a moment to our bench?” 

Tilney groaned. “Can’t we talk as 
well here? Let us walk a little way— 
we shall be alone anywhere in this fog.” 
(“Anywhere but on that confounded 
bench,” he mentally added.) 

Miss Grantham uttered an ironical 
exclamation. “Ah, you’ve promised 
her, I see. Was it one of the condi- 
tions? In that case, of course 4 

“There were no conditions—and if 
there had been F 

“Oh, be careful! I want to talk of 
our past, and not of our future.” 

Tilney groaned again. “If only it 
could be our future Belle, what a 
beastly bad turn we’ve done each other, 
after all!” 

“Don’t let us talk of the present, 
either, please.” She laid a restraining 
touch on his arm. “Why should we 
give each other this pain when it’s too 
late?” 

“Too late?” He paused, remember- 
ing that, for him at least, it was too 
late; but an_ irresistible impulse 
prompted him to add: “If it hadn't 
been, tell me at least—would you have 
dared to, Belle?” 

They stood looking at each other, 
mysteriously isolated in the magic cir- 
cle of the fog. 

“Dared? I am daring more now— 
more than I have courage for!” she 
murmured, half to herself. 

The admission had well-nigh broken 
down the last barriers of Tilney’s self- 
restraint; but at the moment of sur- 
render he suddenly recalled his own 
state of bondage. He had but to lead 
Miss Grantham to the bench, and she 
would find herself free; but when she 
turned to reward him as liberators ex- 
pect to be rewarded, with what a sorry 
countenance must he refuse her gift! 

He dropped the hand he had caught 
in his, and said in a low voice: “You 
were right just now, and I was wrong. 
We must not even talk of our past, lest 
we should. be tempted to think of our 
present or our future. I happen to 
know that I am not doing anyone a se- 
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rious wrong in speaking to you as I 
have; but my own case is different.” 

“Your own case is different?” Miss 
Grantham interposed, with a sudden 
change of voice and expression. “If 
you think you can make love to me 
without doing Mr. Magraw a serious 
wrong, I should like to know why I 
may not listen to you without 

Tilney received her attack with a 
disarming humility. ‘I said the cases 
were different, because, in a moment of 
incredible folly, I have tried to attract 
the interest of a trustful, affectionate 
girl——_” 

Miss Grantham interrupted him with 
a laugh. “Do you mean that,” she 
asked ironically, “for a description of 
Sadie Bixby?” 

Her tone aroused an incongruous 
flash of resentment in Tilney. “I see 
no difficulty,” he returned, “in identify- 
ing the young lady from my words.” 

“Tf you really believe them to apply 
to her, I cannot see how you can excuse 
yourself for being here with me at this 
moment!” She laughed again,and then, 
to Tilney’s surprise, drew nearer, and 
once more laid her hand on his arm, 

“My poor friend, it is I who am the 
real offender, and not you. Believe me, 
I would not have let you speak to me 
as you have to-day, if I had not known 
—if I had not almost felt it my duty to 
be kind to you—to do what I could to 
atone 

“To be kind to me? To atone? 
What on earth are you talking about?” 
exclaimed Tilney, startled by this un- 
expected echo of his inmost thoughts. 

“Alas, it was a foolish impulse, and 
one which only our old friendship could 
justify. I forgot for a moment that I 
was not free, in my desire to prepare 
you—to console you in advance—for a 
blow ; 

“A blow? You're 
burst from Tilney. 

She paused, and gazed at him won- 
deringly but not unkindly. 

“T was speaking of yourself—your- 
self and Sadie. I feel myself so deeply 
to blame 











not married?” 





Tilney interrupted her with an air of 
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inexpressible relief. “We're both to 
blame for abetting each other in such 
suicidal folly. As if either of us was 
made to give up life and liberty for a 
bank-balance! But I don’t reproach 
you, Belle—it was more my fault than 
yours; and I deserve that I should be 
the one to pay the penalty!” 

“The penalty? The penalty of mar- 
rying Sadie?” she breathlessly inter- 
posed. 

“Of marrying any one but you!” he 
returned recklessly; and at the retort, 
a veil of sadness fell suddenly upon her 
eager face. 

“It’s too late to think of that now 
but if you really feel as you say 

Tilney again cut her short. “It’s too 
late for me, I know; but if you really 





feel as you say, thank Heaven, Belle, 
it’s not too late for you!” 
She drew back a step, and both 


paused, as though dazed by the shock 
of their flying words. But as Tilney 
again approached her, she raised her 
hand and said gravely: “I don’t know 
what you mean, but I can explain what 
I mean if you'll only- 

“One moment, please. 
too, if you’ll only——” 

He caught her hand, and began to 
lead her hurriedly across the lawn to 
the bench. 

“Only what?” she panted, trying to 
keep pace with his flying strides; and 
he called back across his shoulder: 
“Only come to the be 
quick!” 

“To the bench? Why, haven’t I been 
trying all this time to take you there?” 





I can explain, 
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67 
she cried after him, between tears and 
laughter, 

“Yes; but I didn’t know; ; at least you 
didn’t know 

“Didn’t know what?” 

“Whom you’d find there!” 

She pulled back at this, detaining him 
forcibly. “Good heavens,” she gasped, 
“do you mean to say that you've known 
all this time ?” 

“Do you think I should have dared 
to say w hat I have if I he -?” 

“Hadn’t known about Sadie 

“Sadie? I suppose you mean Ma- 
graw?” ‘ 

“Mr. Magraw?’” She stopped short, 
and snatched her hand away with an 
indignant gesture. 

“Mr. Tilney, who do you think is 
sitting on that bench ?” 

He faced around on her with equal 
don’t think: I know. 
Magraw is sitting there with a wom- 
an.” 

“You're utterly mistaken! I happen 
to know that it’s Sadie Bixby who is 
sitting there with a man.” 

There was a long pause between 
them, charged with a gradual rush of 
inner enlightenment; then Tilney sud- 
denly burst into a huge, world-defying 
laugh. 

“Well, then, don’t you see——?” 

“TI don’t see anything more than if 
the fog*were inside me!” she wailed. 

“Don’t you see that Magraw and 
Miss Bixby must be sitting there to- 
gether, and that, in that case, nothing 
remains for you and me but to find a 
new seat for ourselves ?” 
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HERE from the horn of plenty pours the tide, 
Unto thy land-born suppliant, O sea, 
Give what no wave could miss—the moiety 
That of their strength the hoarding hills denied. 


Joun B. Tass. 















O; I have not been 
sleeping, monsieur ; 
only dreaming a 
little of long ago, 
as old men _ will 
during these sum- 
mer days, when the 
sun lies warm on. 
the benches in our 

garden, and the shadow of the great 

dome steals over the Invalides, as that 
of the Corsican sleeping beneath it 
once crept over France. Surely this 
is the strangest part of age, monsieur ; 
how one goes back to early days with- 
out an effort, while what happened 
only yesterday seems dim and far 
away. Perhaps it is because the times 
are changed that I forget so easily— 
what, indeed, is there to remember 
now? One year of the republic is like 
another. But we old soldiers who are 
waiting here to die had our youth 
when events marched to martial 
music; when kings were made or un- 
made in an hour; when the sound of 
the “Marseillaise” was still in the air, 
and the rumble of the sansculottes’ 
tumbrels yet echoed in living ears. 

That was a time to be young, mon- 

sieur ; to have hot blood in one’s veins, 

and a heart that would leap in answer 
to the note of the bugle and the beat 
of the drum! 

Bah! These quiet times breed tame 
men, who think only of the shop or 
counting house; and who, when they 
are grown too old to hoard their sous 
and candle ends, will have no stirring 
memories to keep their hearts warm, 
and no tales to tell their children’s chil- 
dren, as they sit around the fire on long 
winter nights. 
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Ah, how I loved them when I was 
little—those winter nights! When 
the gray dusk snapped up the pale day- 
light at one gulp, as a wolf does a 
bone; and before we could scamper 
home from our play, the bright stars 
were shivering with cold in the black 
sky overhead. How the wind would 
rattle at the shutters, and roar down 
the wide, old-fashioned chimney, blow- 
ing little spurts of glowing sparks and 
ashes over our roasting chestnuts, 
while our uncle Jean told us story 
after story of his adventures in field 
and camp, from the first days of the 
revolution, down to the end of the 
empire—till we and our chestnuts 
scorched together on the hearthstone, 
not daring to stir lest we lose a word 
that fell from his lips. 

There was a man, monsieur! Tall 
and straight as a ramrod, with a back 
no hard work had ever been able to 
bend; bushy gray hair the comb could 
never bring into order; a hooking 
nose, with nostrils so sensitive they 
quivered like a thoroughbred’s when 
he was moved in any way; and the 
piercing glance of an eagle. He was 
one whom strangers would turn* to 
look at in the street, for he walked as 
though the earth were hardly good 
enough to tread on with those small 
feet of his—feet more like those of a 
woman than a man of our class; and 
he had hands to match, too, in spite of 
all the toil that had deformed them. 





Mon Dieu! what a life he had led, our 
uncle Jean; and what stories he would 
tell us in that mellow voice of his, until 
the logs in the chimney-place fell to- 
gether in a heap of feathery ashes, and 
our mother sent us shivering to bed. 
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But there was one tale he did not 
recount by the fireside, with all the fam- 
ily there to hear; it was to me only, his 
namesake and his favorite, that he con- 
fided the great adventure of his life. 
And it is of that I have been dreaming 
this morning in the .June sunshine; 
wondering, as I have wondered for 
many years, why such a one as our 
uncle Jean—a peasant of the peasants, 
a revolutionist of the revolutionists, the 
hero of a hundred battlefields—should 
have treasured so tenderly through all 
the smoke and blood and struggle of 
his life the memory of a dozen words 
in a soft voice and a single pressure 
from a white hand. Neither as boy nor 
man could I understand it; and even in 
this quiet evening of my life, when so 
many things grow clearer as the vision 
fails, I still marvel as I recall the thrill 
of passion in his voice, as little by little 
he drew the veil from the secret shrine 
of his heart. Yet though the good God 
alone may rightly comprehend the 
wonder and the pity of it all, I can re- 
peat to you almost word for word the 
story as it fell from my uncle’s lips so 
many years ago. 

I should explain to you, monsieur, 
that he was “Uncle Jean” to us only 
because of the love my father bore him, 
and not from any tie of kindred. We 
were of Avignon, we Michels, and Jean 
Barbeau was born some thirty miles 
away, on the estate of La Freyniére. 
That was bad luck to start with, for 
the marquis was a hard man, even for 
those cruel times, and his peasants died 
like flies under their burden of taxes 
and enforced labor. That annoyed 
monsieur le marquis—not from pity, 
but because dead men pay no sous into 
the agents’ strong box; and such lean 
carcasses as came from his filthy hovels 
did not even serve to manure the earth 
they lay in. But the strong boxes had 
to be filled, else how could the king 
and his nobles be gay? And so, as the 
peasants dwindled from the estate, the 
burdens but grew heavier on the shoul- 
ders of the living; until they sometimes 
longed in the midst of their misery for 
the torments of Purgatory, as being less 
hard than those of La Freyniére. 


Up to the time my uncle Jean was 
a grown man, he never knew how it 
felt not to be hungry; that is the first 
thing he remembered of his childhood 
—the aching, twisting gripe of an empty 
stomach; he woke up with it in the 
morning, carried it about with him all 
day, and lay down with it when night 
—the poor man’s best friend—permitted 
him to crawl into his pile of straw and 
forget his wretchedness for a few hours. 
There were five of them in the misera- 
ble hut my uncle Jean called home— 
five of them to freeze in winter, sweat 
in summer and rot with dampness in 
the autumn rains. Such smoke from 
their scanty fire as did not go out 
through the holes in the roof covered 
the beams and walls with thick black 
soot; a kettle, which, like the family, 
never had its belly full, hung on a chain 
over the hearthstone; it and the block 
of wood on which they chopped their 
bread were all the furnishings of their 
single room, aside from a pile of vermin- 
infested straw which served them for 
a bed. Was it to be believed that 
money for the king’s mistresses could 
come from such wretches as these? 
Was it, then, possible in those days 
to gather figs from thistles or draw 
blood from a stone? And yet it was 
from the toil of thousands of such mis- 
erable beings, scattered all over our un- 
happy country, that there came the 
trickling golden stream which served 
to make the court splendid; a stream 
which dwindled year by year, it is true, 
but which still sufficed to fill the mouths 
of the idle, and load the backs of fa- 
vorites with velvets and satins. 

I have said that my uncle Jean’s 
first recollection was of being hungry 
—that was a matter of course at La 
Freyniére ; but the first event which stood 
out from the gray background of his 
childhood happened when he was five 
or six years old; for it was then, mon- 
sieur, that he got his first glimpse of 
that gracious and noble gentleman, his 
master. 

They had all gone up to the village— 
Pére Barbeatf, La Mie, his wife ; Joseph, 
Jean and the baby—for their annual 
baking of bread in the marquis’ ovens 
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—ovens they were generously permitted 
to use for a consideration, after knead- 
ing their poor loaves from such coarse 
flour as they had been able to scrape 
together from the rye and beans grown 
on their scrap of stony land, and the 
acorns they were allowed to gather in 
the marquis’ woods. Even with all the 
husks left in, that was not much, as you 
can imagine; Pére Barbeau had little 
time for his own tillage, the crops of 
his master claiming most of his day, 
and what he did raise was at the mercy 
of such of the nobleman’s game— 
pheasant, hare or deer—as chose to pick 
up the new-sown seed or nibble at the 
fresh sprouts. But, little or much, it 
was all they could count on for the 
twelvemonth; and if the crusts grew 
hard enough to crack their teeth before 
the year was over, they were at liberty 
to soften them with their sweat or their 
tears. 

It was a bleak day of fall, with that 
crisp tingle in the air which chills the 
hearts of the very poor with forebod- 
ings of winter; and there was an un- 
wonted stir and bustle in the village, for 
word had come that monsieur le marquis 
and a party of friends were coming to 
the chateau for a few weeks of hunting. 
That was a great event, for monsieur 
le marquis was not fond of country life, 
coming but rarely to La Freyniére from 
the wonderful court at Paris, where no 
less a personage than the king himself, 
and some one very near the king, were 
said to smile upon the nobleman with 
especial favor. 

The sun was red in the west before 
the hard black loaves, still warm from 
the oven, were stowed away in two 
sacks, one for Pére Barbeau’s bent back, 
and another, hardly smaller, for La Mie 
to balance on the shoulder not claimed 
by the baby; and they were making 
what haste they could toward home 
when the sound of a horn, the tram- 
pling of horses’ hoofs, and a medley of 
gay voices coming from beyond a turn 
in the road, warned them that the ex- 
pected company of visitors was close at 
hand. A moment later the cavalcade 
came in sight, the plumes of the riders 
waving in the autumn breeze, sword 
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hilts flashing, harness gleaming and a 
fanfaronade of shouting, laughing, or- 
ders and commands that echoed 
through all the quiet countryside. 

Down upon his knees in the dust 
sank Pére Barbeau, pulling with himthe 
older boy, who was stupid with bewil- 
derment. ‘“Kneel!” he cried, hoarsely, 
to La Mie, seeing she stood as though 
petrified’ in her tracks. “Down on your 
knees, you jade, and do honor to our 
good master!” But, turning a deaf ear 
to her husband’s warnings, and free- 
ing herself from sack and baby by one 
motion of her broad shoulders, La Mie 
stepped forward into the roadway, 
dragging by the hand the terrified little 
Jean. If I were to tell you that this 
woman had been handsome in her 
young days, you will, perhaps, ask me 
how beauty could ever grow in such a 
soil as La Freyniére. It is doubtless 
the province of God to work miracles, 
monsieur, but the devil also can per- 
form wonders to gain his ends, and little 
good ever comes of fair flowers in evil 
places. La Mie was not yet old in 
years as she stood there holding my 
uncle by the hand, but her youth and 
her beauty already lay far behind her, 
with an intervening stretch of misery, 
toil and child-bearing, that had dulled 
her eye and bent her form, and drawn 
such lines in her thin face that it seemed 
a mockery to remember she had ever 
been called La Mie Jolie. 

Yet there she stood in the way of 
this gay company, gaunt, haggard, 
disheveled, with little Jean, half dead 
from terror, clinging to her hand. Her 
eyes were fixed on one who seemed the 
leader of the band—a tall man, who sat 
straight as an arrow in his saddle, with 
a thin face and hooking nose, and such 
piercing eyes under his black brows 
that it seemed as though his glance 
went through and through one like a 
knife. For a second he reined in his 


horse as the strange couple in the road- 
way caught his sight; the next instant 
he had spurred forward and, leaning 
far out of the saddle, cut her savagely 
across the face with his whip. There 
was a burst of laughter from the other 
riders, a rearing and plunging as the 
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sharp hiss of the whip reached the 
horses’ ears, and a moment later my 
uncle Jean and his mother stood alone 
by the wayside, save for the screaming 
baby, the trembling father and the still 
kneeling Joseph. Silently La Mie gath- 
ered up her burdens, the purple welt 
from the blow growing darker and 
darker upon her drawn face, and then, 
without a word to her husband, who in 
turn was speechless as a stone, they 
started homeward. 

That was the beginning of a new 
life for my poor uncle, monsieur. Up 
to that time he had been the object of 
such pitiful favors as their barren ex- 
istence offered; though they were all 
hungry together, he had a full share of 
the black bread or infrequent soup; if 
Pére Barbeau had a heavy hand, at 
least little Jean never felt its weight; 
and on cold nights it was he whom his 
mother snuggled up close to her in the 
moldy straw, until his teeth stopped 
chattering enough for him to fall asleep. 
That very morning she had held his 
hand all the way to the village, helping 
him over the rough places, and waiting 
sometimes for him to rest for a mo- 
ment, when the ache in his short legs 
brought the tears to his eyes. But from 
the moment of their meeting with the 
marquis, and through many years to 
come, my uncle lived a stranger among 
his own people. He still had his share 
of their crusts and a corner of the 
straw to sleep in; but if he got no blows 
from his mother or Pére Barbeau, he 
got no words, either; from his father 
he expected none, but as day after day 
passed and La Mie spoke not a syllable, 
his child’s heart all but broke within 
him. Picture to yourself, monsieur, the 
walk home on that autumn evening: the 
silent father staggering ahead with the 
heavy sack on his shoulders ; the mother 
bent almost double with the sleeping 
baby and her load of bread; little Joseph, 
too frightened even to whimper, cling- 
ing to her skirts; and tar in the rear, 
stumbling, sobbing, crying out for pity, 
my uncle Jean, already an outcast from 
these outcasts. 

How or why such a one as this, 
starved in body, mind and heart, should 


have lived to grow up to manhood, the 
good God only knows. But grow he 
did, tall and straight and slim as a 
poplar; with feet and hands, however, 
which lagged unaccountably behind the 
rest of his body. A stranger not only 
in his own family, but among the other 
peasants as well, he lived their life and 
shared their heavy toil; but his dreams, 
monsieur, were his own, and these he 
shared with no one. That is a thing 
which goes without saying, perhaps, for 
a true peasant lives in his stomach, not 
his head; and there was no one else at 
La Freyniére likely to bother himself 
with fancies when his back was aching 
over the furrows; still less when 
blessed sleep stood waiting to ease him 
of his burdens. No, on all that great 
estate, I'll warrant, there was none but 
my uncle Jean could have told you that 
the cloud-flecked skies of May were not 
of the same blue as those of August; 
that the tender browns and grays of 
early spring were unlike the dry, dead 
tones of autumn; that the wind sang a 
different tune through the branches of 
the oak trees than it did among the 
poplars by the river; or that the rosy 
mists of morning varied from the quiet 
mantle of vapor which stole up from 
the marshes when the sun had sunk to 
rest. Fancies thrive on an empty stom- 
ach sometimes, and so it was in the 
case of this solitary Jean Barbeau; 
strange fancies, mocking dreams, that 
often made his poor heart beat until it 
seemed as though it must leap from his 
lean breast, and then again blinded his 
eyes with sudden tears he could not 
comprehend. And so we come to the 
second great adventure of his life; the 
hour in which he learned at last why 
he was destined to live an alien beside 
his own hearthstone. 

It came about in this wise, monsieur. 
There was once more bustle and confu- 
sion in the village of La Freyniére, and 
great running to and fro in the gloomy 
chateau; for with the first days of 
autumn had come news that monsieur 
le marquis and his young son, the 
Chevalier du St. Roque, were on their 
way from Paris, together with such of 
their noble friends as could be tempted 
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to endure the fatigues of the journey, 
for a few weeks of hunting in the neigh- 
borhood of the estate. That there was 
game in plenty, everyone of the district 
could testify; for there had been no 
battues at La Freyniére in so long a 
time, that bird and beast had grown 
bold beyond_all precedent, seeming to 
know that in the eye of the law a 
nobleman’s game could do no wrong 
which a _nobleman’s peasant might 
avenge. The tillage of such pieces of 
land as had been apportioned to these 
poor wretches had all but ceased, for 
even if pheasant and partridge spared 
the new-sown seed, hare or deer were 
ready to nibble up every vestige of 
the pitiful crop which might have stood 
between the laborer and starvation. 

It was on a crisp day of October that 
my uncle got his second glimpse of the 
marquis, and his first of the young heir. 
The hunters had been out since dawn, 
and the baying of dogs, the shouts 
of the batteurs and the cracking of 
firearms filled all the air with unac- 
customed din. Jean Barbeau had stolen 
out with the first gleam of light, to 
bathe, after his usual custom, in the 
swift little river which marked the 
western boundary of La Freyniére—a 
strange habit for a peasant of those 
days, monsieur, who, poor devils, were 
content if a dozen drops of water sprin- 
kled from a priest’s fingers touched 
them in the evil hour of birth or the 
merciful one of death. But a passion 
for cleanliness always marked my uncle 
Jean, even in those days when he had so 
little chance to attain it; and day after 
day he continued to swim in the deep 
eddies of the narrow stream, sometimes 
washing his poor rags on the stones by 
the river bank, and drying them in the 
sun on his own lean back. 

He was hurrying along the miry road 
toward a distant corner of La Frey- 
niére, where a new mill was being 
built, still shivering and tingling from 
his cold plunge, and munching the crust 
of black bread that was his only break- 
fast before a hard day’s work, when, al- 
most before he was aware, the marquis 
and a dozen others were close upon him. 
They were riding with loosened bridles, 
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their jaded horses flecked with foam, 
and with blood that had answered their 
teasing spurs; while their heads were 
turned toward the chateau, some half 
mile distant, whose gray walls and 
single tower could be plainly seen 
through the branches of the spare wood. 
Now, there were two courses open to 
my uncle in thus unexpectedly meeting 
with his noble master ; the first and most 
natural for a peasant of La Freyniére 
was to take to his heels and flee as 
though from the evil one himself; the 
second, if through sickness or hunger 
he was too weak to hurry overmuch, 
was to drop on his knees in the mud 
by the roadside, and with bent head 
and downcast eyes await the passing of 
his lord as he would that of the sacred 
Host. 

But this strange Jean Barbeau did 
neither the one nor the other, monsieur. 
There he stood by the roadway, tall and 
straight as a sapling, his left hand rest- 
ing lightly on his hip, which was his 
favorite posture, and boldly giving back 
look for look as the little company rode 
down upon him. Of a sudden the lead- 
er drew rein, thus forcing the others 
behind him to do likewise. He was a 
slender, well-grown lad of perhaps six- 
teen years, who sat his horse with the 
easy grace of one born to wear spurs. 
His fair hair had fallen loose about his 
oval face, with its aquiline nose and de- 
termined mouth, and his dark eyes 
glanced keenly from under a pair of 
straight black brows, which drew to- 
gether in a frown at the sight of the 
insolent figure before him. In spite 
of the early hour and the work which 
brought him there, there was lace at the 
young chevalier’s throat and wrist, and 
a gleam of jewels, as he turned in the 
saddle toward his father, the marquis, 
who was close behind. “Are these the 
manners they teach your peasants of 
La Freyniére?” he questioned, point- 
ing toward my uncle with his gold- 
wrought hunting whip. But the mar- 
quis did not answer at once; he was 
bending forward, gazing at Jean Bar- 
beau with those piercing eyes which 
had blazed so fiercely at poor La Mie, 
the day he struck her from his path. 
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There was no anger in them now; only 
a great wonder—a wonder which was 
repeated in the faces of those around 
him, as their glances traveled from the 
figure of the stripling on horseback to 
that of the young peasant by the road- 
side. 

It was the voice of monsieur le mar- 
quis which at last broke the spell that 
seemed to have fallen on them all. “We 
need not stop to teach him good man- 
ners this morning, Etienne,” he said, 
coldly. “Forward,  gentlemen—our 
breakfast awaits us.” There was an in- 
terchange of meaning smiles among 
the guests, a few shrugs and a whis- 
pered word or two, as with a touching 
of spurs and a splashing of hoofs the 
company once more got into motion. 
But long after they had passed from 
sight my uncle still stood immovable 
where they had left him; his hands 
clinched at his sides, his throat dry and 
hot, and a strange ache growing in 
his breast, until he almost cried aloud 
in his anguish, though there was none 
to hear him and none to pity. 

A little later he found himself stum- 
bling blindly through the wood, hurry- 
ing almost without his own volition to- 
ward the haunted Mare aux Loups that 
lay hidden in the heart of the forest, not 
far from the road along which he had 
been walking. It was an evil place, 
monsieur, this still, black pool, where 
the werewolves were said to gather on 
winter nights; and no peasant ever 
dreamed of venturing within a stone’s 
throw of its stagnant waters; for it 
was believed that if anyone saw his re- 
flection in its glassy depths he would 
die within the twelvemonth; and life 
was something to cling to, even at La 
Freyniére. But my uncle thought 
nothing of this as he stumbled on 
through the tangled thicket; there was 
but one desire in his heart, but one idea 
in his aching brain, and that was to 
learn beyond all possible doubt or ques- 
tioning what manner of man he was; 
for, strange as it may seem to us, mon- 
sieur, this Jean Barbeau had never yet 
seen his own image face to face. That 
he was tall and slim he knew, as a 
matter of course; and could form a 


rude guess as to his features and com- 
plexion from glimpses into the dancing 
surface of the heavy water pail, or 
chance reflections in the rain-flecked 
puddles; but the swift little river told 
him no secrets, nor the sedgy marshes 
choked with rank growth, and on all 
the estate of La Freyniére there was no 
other still water than this mysterious 
pool, into whose neighborhood he had 
never thought to venture. 

In a little while he came upon it 
through an opening in the wood, its 
strange quiet unruffled by the keen 
breeze which whistled in the upper 
branches of the trees. Three stones, 
one after another, my uncle threw into 
the depths of the Mare aux Loups, for 
it was believed that every man’s image 
lay sleeping at the bottom of the hid- 
den slime, and unless so aroused would 
not rise to the surface to look with 
glassy eyes upon the form of its vic- 
tim; breathlessly he watched the oily ed- 
dies ripple in ever-widening circles un- 
til they melted into the soft black ooze 
of the margin, and the first instant that 
the surface was again at rest he was 
down upon his knees beside the magic 
mirror, peering eagerly into its mysteri- 
ous depths. He saw a thin, oval face 
half hidden by a tangled mane of fair 
hair; a determined mouth and aquiline 
nose, whose sensitive nostrils quivered 
as his gasping breath came and went; 
piercing dark eyes under straight black 
brows, which drew together in a sud- 
den frown as-he knelt there, the suspi- 
cion in his heart growing to a certainty 
as he looked; for had it not been for the 
peasant’s blouse, monsieur, and a cer- 
tain sharpness of feature which hunger 
invariably gives to the faces of her chil- 
dren, you would have said that the three 
stones had‘ failed to awaken the image 


.of Jean Barbeau, and that by a curious 


mischance it was the face of the young 
Chevalier Etienne du St. Roque which 
was gazing out from the haunted wa- 
ters of the Mare aux Loups. 

I have told you that my uncle was a 
dreamer, monsieur; but from that bit- 
ter hour by the werewolves’ pool, he 
dreamed no more. Everything within 
him seemed frozen up forever; all ex- 
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cept the hatred in his heart, which 
glowed like a live coal in his heavy 
breast; and with his awakening soon 
came the knowledge that his secret was 
known to all the little world of La 
Freyniére. He could read aright now 
those looks of coldness, aversion or 
pity, which had bewildered him as a 
child ; could understand why he got only 
muttered curses instead of blows from 
gamekeepers and factors, intendants 
and understrappers; could realize at last 
the great gulf fixed between him and 
the stolid, patient, suffering creatures 
among whom his lot was cast—and, so 
understanding, cursed the God of the 
rich and powerful, with curses which 
were all the more bitter because they 
were silent. How he worked during 
the next few years, my uncle Jean! 
—worked until even his taskmasters 
wondered at his endurance; worked un- 
til his aching back almost made him 
forget the anguish in his heart; until 
his weary feet could hardly drag him 
home from the fields or mill, and he 
had scarcely tumbled on the straw be- 
fore the blessed stupor of dreamless 
sleep was upon him. Perhaps you may 
sometimes have seen a thoroughbred 
hitched to a plow, monsieur; if so, 
you know that he will burst his heart 
in the traces, unless restrained by a 
judicious hand. But, as you may well 
believe, there was none to check my 
uncle at La Freyniére; and yet he lived, 
in spite of hunger, toil and misery, until 
it was as a man, and not a stripling, 
that he experienced the third great ad- 
venture of his life. 

Although the months and years had 
dragged themselves along painfully 
enough at La Freyniére, you must bear 
in mind, monsieur, that events had 
marched more rapidly in the north. 
That evil old king who for years had 
been a stench in the nostrils of all 
Christendom, at last rotted decently in 
the quiet of St. Denis, and in his place 
upon the throne of France sat a dull, 
plodding man, patient under good ad- 
vice or patient under evil, patient under 
reform or patient under repression ; and 
beside him sat a fair young queen, im- 
patient of everything. 
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But it was not alone at Paris there 
had been changes; strange rumors were 
afloat even at La Freyniére; rumors in- 
credible, of course, yet still persisting 
in spite of the indifference with which 
they were at first received; rumors of 
unrest, of disaffection, resistance, re- 
bellion, even, against those in authority ; 
vague heavings and stirrings of that 
mighty Third Estate so long quiet un- 
der the heel of the nobility ; first premo- 
nitions of the coming whirlwind, which 
was to scatter as chaff before its breath 
those who through generations had been 
busily sowing the wind. 

It was many years since Jean Bar- 
beau knelt by the Mare aux Loups, 
when news came one spring day that 
the young marquis and his bride were 
on their way from Paris, to spend the 
summer at their old chateau, whose 
gray tower was by this time almost 
hidden in the oak trees amid which it 
stood buried. The young marquis, you 
will observe I say, monsieur; for his 
noble father, having followed his most 
Christian majesty’s example in most 
things during his lifetime, had even 
copied him in the fashion of his death, 
so that the Chevalier Etienne du St. 
Roque was now owner of La Freyniére, 
and of all creatures, two-legged or 
four-footed, which belonged to its im- 
poverished soil. That he should come 
at last to visit his possessions was not 
so strange as may first appear; there 
were many such flittings from the court 
in those days, where things -were not 
going any too comfortably. Noblemen 
who had not visited their paternal acres 
within the memory of man, were once 
more restored to the soil from which 
they sprang, but where their loyal peas- 
ants received them with an apathy 
which boded little good to those used 
to soft fare and kings’ tables. The out- 
spoken love or hatred of men, mon- 
sieur, is something which may be reck- 
oned with; but the sullen, silent brood- 
ing of great masses of downtrodden 
creatures is of so terrible a nature that 
none but the mad or blind should have 
failed to read aright the symptoms of 
the coming storm. 

It was in a cold May rain that my 
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lord the marquis and his wife entered 
their squalid village; a rain which 
chilled one to the marrow, drowning 
alike the courage of man and beast with 
its steady downpour. The unaccus- 
tomed smoke which for days had floated 
like a gala plume above the chimneys of 
the old chateau now drooped and flared 
gustily, as the wind beat it down about 
the moss-grown walls. The fields that 
but twenty-four hours earlier had been 
mantled with the tender green of young 
shoots were gullied and spattered with 
brown mud; while in the quagmire 
which did duty as a road labored and 
shivered half the population of La Frey- 
niére, in a vain attempt to make some 
semblance of footing for the horses of 
the noble couple and their retainers 
when they should arrive. 

My uncle Jean was not with the 
rest, monsieur, having work to do that 
morning which even the intendant re- 
spected. He was now a tall, quiet man, 
whose fair hair and beard contrasted 
strangely with the piercing eyes be- 
neath his black brows; eyes which 
seemed all the darker because of the 
great hollows in which they were sunk. 
“Barbeau le Beau” he was sometimes 
called behind his back; to his face he 
was seldom called anything, for the 
changing years had left one thing unal- 
tered at La Freyniére, and that was the 
curse of silénce which this unhappy be- 
ing still bore, in expiation of the care- 
less sin of which he was a victim. 

Many thoughts were in his mind that 
May morning, as he stumbled along the 
road leading from the village toward 
his home; thoughts which were sea- 
soned hot enough with hate, one would 
fancy, to have kept him warm in spite 
of the cold rain and the bitter breath 
of the mistral. As he stooped to lay 
down for a moment the burden he car- 
ried on his back, one might have 
counted through his wet, clinging 
blouse every joint in his poor spine and 
every rib in his lean sides. Perhaps 
you may guess the nature of this bur- 
den, monsieur, when I tell you it was 
a long, boxlike affair, roughly nailed 
together from new boards, one end be- 
ing three-angled and rather larger than 


the other. It was for La Mie Jolie that 
he was carrying it home, but he had 
no fear she would grow impatient if he 
delayed upon the way; though td Pere 
Barbeau, shivering over the scanty em- 
bers of his hearthstone, the hours may 
have seemed long enough since the still 
figure in the straw had ceased to moan. 
He was an old man now, too weak and 
bent to work much, and when the fig- 
ure in the straw was gone he and my 
uncle would be alone together. There 
had been five of them, you may remem- 
ber ; but the baby had wailed itself away 
against its mother’s flat breast before 
the scar of the marquis’ whip had 
wholly faded from her face; and Joseph 
had lately gone to live with his wife’s 
family, in another quarter of La Frey- 
ni€re, 

My uncle had scarcely resumed his 
load and again started homeward when 
he saw coming toward him along the 
miry road a dozen or more horsemen 
muffled in long cloaks, followed at a 
little distance by one of those lumbering 
cottages on wheels which then did duty 
as a traveling carriage: The four 
horses were straining at the heavy 
traces, the postilions urging them for- 
ward with voice and whip, while the 
clumsy ‘vehicle lurched this way and 
that, as the great wheels sank hub deep 
in the treacherous mud. As the tower 
of the chateau came in sight, monsieur 
le marquis and those who rode with 
him quickened their pace, passing my 
uncle almost at a trot, so that he and 
his burden were well spattered by the 
splashing of their horses’ hoofs; al- 
though whether they deigned to cast 
a glance in his direction he could not 
have told, for his head was bowed low 
to avoid the blinding rain, and he did 
not raise his eyes even for an instant 
toward the face of his new master. 

But it was not destined that he should 
pass by the coach so easily. As he stood 
aside in the roadway, waiting for its 
great bulk to go by, there was the sharp 
snap of breaking leather, a volley of 
oaths from the postilions, and a shriek 
from inside the carriage, as the vehicle 
came to an abrupt halt. A moment 
later my uncle had laid down his bur- 
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den, and, together with the chattering 
grooms, was busily at work on the 
broken trace; the horses standing mean- 
while with hanging heads, their wet 
flanks heaving like bellows, and the lam- 
entations from inside the coach rising 
in a shrill crescendo which gained vol- 
ume with every second of delay. It 
did not take long, however, to repair 
the damage, and the men were once 
more in the saddle ready to start, when 
a beckoning hand appeared at the 
opened window nearest my uncle, and 
he heard a clear, low voice calling on 
him to approach. If you will picture 
to yourself, monsieur, a girl of fifteen 
or sixteen years, slight, graceful, petite, 
with fair hair growing low about a 
smooth white brow, a mouth and nose 
of singular perfection, and blue eyes 
which gazed at one with the sad ten- 
derness of a woman already old in 
suffering and pity, you will have a pic- 
ture of the Marquise de la Freynieére, 
as she came that day into the life of 
my uncle Jean. That it was not she 
who had screamed he felt convinced, 
even before his glance had traveled to 
the overdressed, weeping figure on the 
seat in front of her; there was about 
this young creature a repose and dig- 
nity which no accident or fatigue could 
disturb, although her face was pale and 
her eyes heavy with weariness from 
her long journey. 

“You are the first of our people 
whom we have met since entering the 
estate,” she said, with a smile of rare 
sweetness. “It is a good omen that 
you should have been so ready to ren- 
der us assistance, and I thank you on 
behalf of myself and monsieur le mar- 
quis. Can it be, however, that you are 
of La Freyniére?” she added, quickly, 
leaning forward with something of be- 
wilderment in her glance. “Surely I 
have seen your face before.” 

“T am of this soil, madame,” he an- 
swered, feeling the hot blood mount- 
ing to his cheeks, for he guessed well 
why she asked the question. 

“And yet it is a strange thing that 
the first face I have seen here should 
seem so familiar—is it not, Clémen- 
tine?” she added, turning to her com- 
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panion, who only shook her head be- 
hind her handkerchief without answer- 
ing. “That is a heavy box you are car- 
rying, my good man,” she continued, 
glancing curiously at the roughly planed 
boards lying by the roadside. 

“Tt is a coffin, madame,” answered 
Jean Barbeau, simply; whereat Made- 
moiselle Clémentine shrieked and 
crossed herself, and even her mistress 
drew back a little. 

“A coffin!” she echoed, almost in 
a whisper. “For whom?” 

“For my mother, madame la mar- 
quise.” 

“But, mon Dieu, she may have died 
of a pest!” cried the tirewoman, almost 
beside herself. “Drive on, for the love 
of Heaven, before we are infected!” 

“You need not fear, madame,” re- 
plied my uncle, raising his eyes in sud- 
den anger to the fair face bending to- 
ward him. “Although she died of a 
disease common enough in these parts, 
it is not one which the rich or the great 
need fear.” 

“Tell me, then—of what did she die ?” 
whispered the young girl. 

“Of a lifelong hunger,” answered my 
uncle, bitterly. But even as he spoke 
she shrank back from him as from a 
blow, and, covering her face with her 
hands, crouched shuddering in a cor- 
ner of the seat, while in response to 
Mademoiselle Clémentine’s shrill en- 
treaties, the postilions cracked their 
whips, and the coach lurched forward, 
leaving Jean Barbeau standing in the 
road beside his ill-omened burden, but 
with a strange emotion of tenderness 


and peace growing in his heaving 
breast. The infinite anguish and com- 


passion of her cry still echoed in his 
ears; the tears which he divined upon 
her cheeks seemed suddenly to quench 
the fire of hate which had been smolder- 
ing so many years within his heart; and 
as he once more staggered homeward 
he no longer felt the weight upon his 
shoulder, nor heeded the driving rain 
and cruel wind; for the old dream 


world had once more opened its mys- 
terious gates to him, and it was a 
woman’s pity that had been the key to 
which they had responded. 
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It is said that the saints are made 
perfect through suffering, monsieur, 
and perhaps it was so in the case of 
this young girl, still fresh from the 
shadow of the convent, torn from the 
holy vocation to which she had been 
destined and intrusted to the keeping 
of such a one as the new marquis. 
What the misery of the first few 
months of her married life at court 
must have been is a sorry matter best 
unsolved; but this much is certain— 
from the hour she drove into the court- 
yard of the old chateau, an angel had 
come to the purgatory of La Freyniére. 
There are those who believe that a 
child’s touch can change the world; 
certainly it seemed to the poor slaves 
of her husband’s acres that their new 
mistress wrought this miracle. Not but 
what there was still hunger and suffer- 
ing in plenty; not but what the burden 
of a hundred cruel taxes still crushed 
them to the sterile earth; but in the 
midst of all the hardships of their daily 
life they now felt the tender protection 
of her pity and the solace of her 
prayers. The tyranny of her husband 
kept her hands empty of all save spirit- 
ual gifts; but he who gives himself, 
monsieur, gives the most precious lar- 
gess the world has to offer; and if her 
own heart was heavy with unshed tears 
for her childhood’s shattered dreams, 
it became but the more tender for the 
sorrow of others. 

Day by day as madame went among 
her suffering people in their wretched, 
squalid hovels, the distrust or apathy 
with which she was at first received 
changed to a great wonder; and the 
wonder at last became a love so trust- 
ing and so reverent that they knelt and 
kissed her garments as she passed 
among them on her errands of mercy, 
as though there had been a saint’s halo 
shining above her fair hair. The eyes 
which blazed with hatred when they en- 
countered her hushand’s insolent gaze 
grew dim with tender tears at her pure 
glance; the bitter curses at the God who 
ignored the poor and oppressed, died 
away at the sound of her gentle words. 
A miracle, you will say, monsieur; but 
a miracle which may be wrought in this 


evil world by any who live always face 
to face with the Son of the Blessed 
Mary. There had been no resident 
priest at La Freyniére within the mem- 
ory of man; but there was a starveling 
curé who sometimes made his weary 
way on foot from the village eight 
miles distant, where he had grown old 
in his struggle to wrest from his pa- 
rishioners a share of their scanty black 
bread and enough grudging sous to 
purchase straw wherewith to thatch his 
sagging roof and keep him warm on 
winter nights. It was small wonder to 
madame that men should doubt the 
goodness of a God whose very serv- 
ants of the church were reduced to 
such pitiful straits; but those who have 
learned to love, monsieur, have taken 
the first step along the road toward be- 
lief; and who shall say but the love 
which her people quickly bore her may 
not have reached the throne of Grace, 
when offered by that pure heart upon 
the altar of her Lord. 

And what of Jean Barbeau during 
all this wonderful two months—for it 
was but a scanty two months, after all, 
that the old chateau wore its plume of 
blue smoke—what part did he play in 
the new life which had opened-before 
the bewildered eyes of his fellow peas- 
ants? You have seen the miracle of 
the spring, monsieur, and how some 
gnarled, withered tree, on which the 
spell of winter: still seems to linger, 
will suddenly blossom into a marvel of 
tender leaf and flower. So it was with 
the life of my uncle Jean. It seemed 
to him as though the sunshine of her 
smile had changed the world; as though 
flowers sprang from the barren soil of 
La Freyniére where her light feet had 
trod; and that the anguish of toil and 
the pangs of hunger were less keen be- 
cause of the tears which she shed over 
the misery of her people. 

As he went about his daily labor, the 
vision of her pure face was ever be- 
fore him; as he lay upon his straw, 
staring into the darkness of the still 
night, her eyes seemed to gaze upon 
him with tenderness and pity; and 
sometimes, as he lifted his gaze toward 
the quiet stars shining in the heavens 
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which had been deaf for so many years 
to the prayers of the needy and the 
suffering, there stirred within his breast 
a trembling belief in the goodness of the 
God to whom this angef of light knelt 
with such humility and devotion. It 
is true that my uncle could have 
counted on the fingers of one hand the 
occasions when madame had spoken 
to him—always with that troubled look 
of questioning in her eyes: a word of 
greeting as she rode by him on her 
horse; a smile of thanks as he turned 
aside in the roadway for her to pass on 
some errand of mercy; the precious mo- 
ments in which he carried her basket 
to the hut of a sick laborer; the won- 
derful day when he had shortened her 
stirrup, and slipped the wrought leather 
strap into its silver buckle. Pitiful 
memories, perhaps you will say, mon- 
sieur, for a man to think of by day and 
dream of by night; but few as these 
moments had been, Jean Barbeau treas- 
ured them in his heart as a miser might 
hoard his jewels; or, rather, as the ros- 
ary of all his earthly joy, telling them 
over and over as faithfully as ever 
kneeling monk might tell his holy beads ; 
for to him she was a being so far 
removed from all this sordid world of 
pain and toil, that his worship of her 
burned pure and passionless as the white 
flame flickering before a saint’s shrine. 

It was on a day of early May that 
my uncle Jean entered once more into 
his world of dreams, and the grain was 
not yet ripe in the fields, nor the sum- 
mer sun at its full zenith, when the 
awakening came. 

As you may well believe, monsieur, 
the young marquis had not wholly sev- 
ered himself from the world at Paris 
by coming to La Freyniére. News trav- 
eled slowly and uncertainly in those 
days, it is true, but hardly a week 
passed that a dusty or mud-splashed 
courier did not ride into the paved 
courtyard of the chateau, carrying dis- 
patches concerning events at the capi- 
tal for the master, and gossip gathered 
all along the road for the benefit of 
the servants’ hall. That this was lis- 
tened to with eager ears goes without 
saying; and that some echo of such 
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tales made its way to the furthest cor- 
ner of the estate is also natural; for 
he who traveled through France in 
those days must have been blind and 
deaf not to have seen and heard strange 
things; and the brow of monsieur le 
marquis grew blacker and blacker, as 
each week brought its increasing budget 
of bad news. At last came a night 
when lights flashed from the chateau 
windows in response to the sharp clat- 
ter of a horse’s hoofs galloping into 
the courtyard; there was a running to 
and fro of sleepy servants, a saddling 
and bridling of unwilling beasts, and 
before the sun was well up in the east 
all La Freyniére knew that monsieur le 
marquis and a dozen followers were 
pounding along the road to Avignon, on 
their way to Paris, That was good 
news, for it is no hardship to part with 
those we hate; but when it became 
known that madame’s traveling coach 
was being put in order, so that she 
might join her husband as speedily as 
possible, a cry of utter despair welled 
up from every heart on the estate. For 
two wretched days she went among her 
people as before, listening to their piti- 
ful pleadings with a white, drawn face 
and eyes dark with unshed tears; while 
men and women kissed her feet and her 
garments in an abandonment of grief 
into which there could come no ray of 
comfort. 

The news came to my uncle as to 
the rest, monsieur, and it almost struck 
him down. He was sitting in his door- 
way on that last evening before she was 
to leave, staring into the long vista of 
his dreary future with blank, unseeing 
eyes, when he heard the sound of rapid 
footsteps drawing near, and a voice 
calling his own name in the short, crisp 
accents of the north. A moment later 
he found himself striding along the 
road to the chateau, at the heels of the 
groom madame had sent to fetch him, 
his brain in a whirl of bewildered con- 
jecture to which his contemptuous guide 
could give no clew of enlightenment, 
and his heart beating so loudly in his 
ears that it seemed as though all the 
still night must be vibrating in unison 
with its tumultuous rhythm. 
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The clatter of his sabots on the cob- 
bles in the courtyard at last roused him 
from the stupor in which he had been 
walking for the past half hour, as, 
threading his way among the jostling 
crowd of busy servants, with eyes 
dazzled by the moving lights and un- 
accustomed bustle, my uncle followed 
his companion’s lantern through a small, 
heavily barred doorway, into an in- 
terminable stone corridor, up a winding 
flight of worn stairs, then along still 
other passages, until they stopped at 
last outside a paneled door, upon which 
the groom tapped softly. The next in- 
stant Jean Barbeau found himself alone 
in the presence of the young marquise. 

She was standing near the fireplace, 
by which was a high, carved chair; and 
in the light of the candles on the chim- 
ney-piece the pure curve of her color- 
less cheek, the golden shimmer in her 
fair hair, and the white rose shining 
palely on the bodice of her somber 
gown detached themselves from the 
shadowy background of the room with 
almost startling vividness. For a mo- 
ment she remained with half-averted 
face, her finger tips resting lightly on 
the polished surface of the heavy oak 
table against which she leaned, the si- 
lence unbroken by any sound; then, 
throwing out her arms in a gesture half 
of entreaty, half of despair, she turned 
and looked at my uncle, with eyes in 
which the old, bewildered questioning 
had given place to a great and compre- 
hending pity. 

And Jean Barbeau, covering his face 
with his toil-worn hands, cried out in 
intolerable anguish: “Why have they 
told you of this thing?” and then, with 
increasing passion: “I swear that I 
would sooner have died than that the 
shadow of evil should fall upon your 
life!” 

Yet still madame was silent, and the 
sputtering of a candle on the chimney- 
piece was the only sound that could be 
heard in the perfect quiet of the room. 
But when at last, dropping his arms to 
his sides, he once more looked with 
haggard eyes into the face of his mis- 
tress, he saw that the great tears were 
slipping down her pale cheeks, falling 


unheeded on her clasped hands and 
glistening like dewdrops on the per- 
fumed petals of the flower at her breast. 

“Jean de la Freyniére,” she began, 
tremulously, in that tender voice which 
thrilled through every fiber of his be- 
ing, “I cannot give you back the cruel 
years of which you have been robbed; 
I cannot give you back the sunshine of 
God’s world, where you have known 
only shadows; I cannot fill those poor 
hands, which were emptied of all good 
gifts before you ever saw the light of 
day; nor can I take from your heart the 
bitterness which the sin of others has 
planted there, and left to grow un- 
checked by any word of kindness. That 
which is past is dead, and not al! our 
prayers can call it back again, nor hu- 
man effort change what is written in 
its sealed book. But I have sent for 
you to-night to tell you that there is 
yet the future—the future, which by 
every law of God and man is still your 
own—of which you shall not be robbed 
by misery and toil and hunger, but 
which you shall this hour take from my 
hands as from one sent by our blessed 
Lady of Sorrows, to use for her service 
and her glory. Against your will you 
came into the cruel life of La Freynieére; 
but I tell you that from this moment 
you are free to go whithersoever you 
may choose; and wherever your feet 
shall carry you, remember that my 
prayers will always follow, for your 
help and comfort and sustaining.” 

3ut my uncle, kneeling at her feet, 
answered through his tears: “Madame, 
there is one whose bread I have eaten, 
and whom I cannot abandon in his old 
age.” 

“Nay,” she replied, quickly; “even 
that tie is loosened now, for Pére Bar- 
beau will be cared for by my orders, 
and I promise that he shall lack for 
nothing needful in his declining years. 
No, not my dress only,” she added, soft- 
ly, seeing that he stooped to kiss the 
hem of her long robe; “here is my 
hand as well.” 

But he answered, rising to his feet: 
“T am not worthy, madame, of so great 
an honor.” 

“Ah, Jean de la Freyniére,” she cried, 
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sadly, “what. counts for worth in this 
evil world? Is it only birth, or sta- 
tion, or riches? Was not our blessed 
Lord himself poor and oppressed and 
despised? And is He not even now the 
friend of the friendless, the comforter 
of the sorrowing?” and as she again 
held out her hand to him, my uncle took 
it reverently in his rough palm and 
raised it to his lips. 

He would have turned to go then 
had madame not called him back. 

“There is still one thing more be- 
tween us,” she said, with a troubled 
brow. “How can I send you penniless 
into a world which may show you lit- 
tle kindness in these stormy times; and 
yet how shall I offer you gold that is 
stained with the blood of your fellows 
and tarnished by their sweat?” 

“There is a great gulf fixed between 
us which not even your compassion can 
bridge over,” replied my uncle, gently. 
“IT must receive nothing that comes 
from the house of La Freyniére.” 

“But you will take this ring which 
has always been my own?” she ques- 
tioned, eagerly, drawing a gem from 
her finger, where he had often seen it 
gleaming. 

“Madame, my shoulders were as good 
as branded with the thief’s mark, should 
I so much as touch it,” he said, smiling 
bitterly. 

“Yet how can I let you go from me 
empty-handed?” she cried, looking en- 
treatingly into the dark eyes bending 
toward her; and Jean Barbeau answered 
almost in a whisper: “Give to me, 
then, the rose you have worn to-night.” 

For a moment she drew back, star- 
tled; then, with trembling hands, plucked 
the flower from its fastening on her 
bosom, and held it toward him with an 
uncertain smile; but as my uncle took 
it gently in his toil-worn fingers, he 
saw that a cruel thorn upon its short 
stem had torn her tender flesh with its 
sharp point, and a single crimson drop 
glowed like a jewel in its perfumed 
heart. 

“It is an evil symbol of the pain I 
have brought into your life,” he said, 
with almost a groan, and she answered, 
passionately: “I swear that I would 
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shed all my blood, drop by drop, to its 
last dregs, could I rescue my people 
from their misery and ease them of 
their heavy burdens. For who, alas! 
shall expiate the sins of this house into 
which I am now come? And who shall 
pay the reckoning of the uncounted 
years of oppression, when God at last 
harkens to the cry of His poor servants? 
For the day of reckoning will come, 
and the sins of the fathers shall be 
visited upon the children; or else all that 
the saints and prophets have told us 
is but lies, and there is no God in those 
silent heavens, to which the prayers of 
anguished hearts rise like a bitter if- 
cense; and no Christ hangs martyred 
on the cruel cross; and in all the world 
about us there is only sin and misery 
and despair!” 

For a moment she stood with rapt 
face and outstretched arms, looking up 
toward the Virgin’s shrine on the wall 
above her; then, sinking to her knees 
on the prie-dieu beneath, madame 
bowed her head upon her clasped hands 
in an agony of supplication. 

The quiet stars were shining over- 
head, monsieur, when my uncle Jean 
once more stepped out into the still 
night. The road to Avignon lay white 
and shining before him under the new 
moon, as he turned his back upon the 
old life of La Freyniére, and set his 
face toward the wonderful new future, 
which had come to him almost as a 
gift from above; and something of 
Heaven, indeed, was with him still as 
the weary miles slipped by him, one 
by one; for he carried within his breast 
that of which the coming years could 
never rob him: the memory of a slen- 
der, kneeling figure in a silent room, 
and the light touch of a blood-stained 
flower above his throbbing heart. 

How Jean Barbeau and my father 
became as brothers in our old city of 
the Midi; how they two marched shoul- 
der to shoulder in that strange company 
which the strains of the “Marseillaise” 
swept on to do red work in Paris; how 
the Revolution caught them in its mael- 
strom, and how they fought together 
under the great Napoleon, matters little 
now. To my uncle the present or the 
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future seemed always as things unreal 
—his true life ending on that eventful 
night when he looked for the last time 
upon the face of his young mistress. 
Search as he might through all the 
changing years, no trace of her was 
ever forthcoming; and no hint of her 
fate during those stormy times rewarded 
his eager questionings. Whether she 
fled beyond the reach of the whirlwind 
before it was too late, or was beaten 
down like some tender blossom in its 
pitiless path, who can say? For many 
innocent lips in those days drained the 
bitter draught of others’ brewing; 
and there was no mercy for the guilt- 
less in the hearts of the furies of the 
Terror. 

My uncle lies in the grass-grown 
churchyard of our old home, monsieur ; 
but there is no cross or other symbol 
to mark the spot. Nameless he came 
into the world, and nameless he sleeps 
among the quiet dead, waiting the day 
when all men shall stand as equals be- 
fore the throne of the great Judge, who 


knows of no distinction between the 
rich and the poor, the highborn or the 
lowly. 

“A peasant of the peasants !”—that is 
what he called himself when, decora- 
ting him with his own hand, the em- 
peror asked his name upon the field of 
Wagram. But he does not wear the 
medal in his grave. No, we buried him 
as he asked us to, monsieur, in the 
blouse and sabots he was wont to wear 
in the old days; and I alone know that 
there rests upon his faithful heart a 
silver locket, tarnished and dented by 
the adventurous strife of thirty years. 
You will guess, perhaps, the meaning 
of the pale brown dust that it contains, 
and why he still keeps it with him in 
the narrow bed of death; for it is all 
that now remains of his greatest earth- 
ly treasure: the crumbled petals of the 
sacred flower he always wore while 
living, and which he hoped to wear 
when he should awake in Paradise; the 
emblem of a woman’s purity and ten- 
derness—the rose of the marquise. 


THE PROMISE 


GHE said to him: ‘Unless, when I am dead, 
From out the green sod of my lowly grave 

A crimson rose should rise and softly wave, 
Whispering words like those my poor heart said; 
Unless this token of a passion fled 

Should come to tell you all that you may crave, 

Then you shall know I loved you not! Be brave: 
That rose shall bloom, and you be comforted.” 


But when she died, not only in the Spring 
When violets wake, and in the deeps of June 
Her lover saw a red rose lightly blow; 
Not only did the golden Summer bring 
Gifts for his heart, but ’neath the Winter moon, 
A passion-flower trembled through the snow! 
CuarLes Hanson Towne. 














HE bitter 


part—be- 
yond all doubt the 
bigger part—of the 


whole matter 
amounted precisely 
to the beautiful dif- 
ference _ between 
Grafton and = any- 
body else. He was 
a young clergyman, and had in his 
head a lot of such things as young 
clergymen are commonly furnished 
with. But what he had most was a 
swift, relentless faculty of judgment 
falling round on everybody, and a ter- 
rible, beautiful frankness that let you 
have it straight in the face out of his 
dark, uncompromising eyes. He set- 
tled you in your notch—it was possibly 
lower than you would have taken from 
anyone else—and then made over to you 
whatever you might seem to need out 
of the great bulk of pleasant, genial 
sanity that stood him up a head taller 
than the men roundabout. To take 
such a beautiful, gallant spirit and set 
him helpless before the inexorable 
frenzy of his own outraged honor is 
what I am calling a bitter thing— 
though, to be sure, it came right enough 
in the end—and, of course, it began 
with foolishness. 

We were putting in the summer 
with Mrs. Calkins, at a great ranch she 
had built, up in the Green Mountains. 
My cousin Georgiana and I went up on 
the train together. I particularly liked 
this because I particularly liked George. 
She liked me, too, in her own fashion, 
and was ready to let cousinship go a 
great way—with the understanding, 
however, that anything beyond it was 
always a perilous matter to hint of, 
even in the moments when she was 
most kind and I most eloquent. 








Johnston 


I don’t know that there was anything 
remarkable in George’s looks. She had 
a light-colored, pretty face-—plenty of 
girls have. But the thing that people 
remembered her by, or hated her for— 
it depended on the sex—-was a certain 
flicker of light, a bright Irish—very 
Irish !—glimmer, that came and went 
in the blue of her eyes, and got her 
thoroughly adored or execrated or for- 
given, according to the state of mind 
of the particular victim. My state of 
mind was an assiduous, stealthy look- 
out ahead for some chance to break in 
on the forbidden country; but it never 
came; her defenses were always up, and 
doubly strong from the very fact that 
she always gave me a new reason and 
never the true one. 

“It'd be so silly, you know, Karl, to 
get married without changing one’s 
name.” George’s manner was always 
inordinately solemn when anything 
nonsensical had to be said. “It’s bad 
luck, too, and you can’t be too careful 
in such an important matter. I’m tired 
of being called George Meyring, any- 
how. Bolton would be a pretty name.” 
(Jim Bolton had red hair and a squint, 
and George hated him.) “Not that 
everybody dislikes the name of Mey- 
ring, though,” she went on, impartial- 
ly. “Grace Hunt and Alice Wetherell 
both think it adorable!” And she tilted 
her éyes sideways at me, filled with evil 
joy at her own delicate mischief. 

We found about a dozen people, men 
and women, at the house, and the next 
day the joke happened—-a besotted bit 
of criminal folly that should have been 
choked out of existence the first mo- 
ment it showed its head in company. 
The others, in spite of the fact that 
George and I came together and had 
the same name, had managed to settle 
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us in our true relationship. But Graf- 
ton had missed hearing what we were, 
and his ears had failed when we were 
introduced; so the first time he spoke 
to George directly—I had gone up for 
my pipe—he called her Mrs. Meyring. 
George instantly shot a_ telegraphic 
glance about, and the others took it up. 
They had been sitting for days looking 
out at the neat, warm hills and the well- 
groomed country, and were ready for 
anything. Then out of the sky I 
dropped, plump upon the moment, as 
if the stage manager had sent me. 
George called to me at once. 

“Let me have some money, Karl,” 
she said, carelessly, 

I stood looking down upon her in 
disgust, with the Fates pricking me to 
my part. 

“It seems to me you're always want- 
ing money.” 

It struck me as a hugely clever thing 
to say. She had borrowed from me 
only the day before. 

They all laughed loudly, too loudly, 
and in full accord with my part I 
looked sheepishly around. I wanted to 
be let in, and’ didn’t dare ask for fear 
of getting it in the face again. In a 
moment George caught me aside and 
explained, breathlessly, with both my 
hands squeezed persuasively in hers 
and her warm lips perilously close to 
mine. She said it was going to be ter- 
ribly funny, and when I found out what 
I was to be in the play, she had no 
trouble making me think it funny, too. 
I suppose I’d have thought “Hamlet” 
funny if George had said so. 

Grafton was just the man to be 
trapped by such a bright illusion of 
safety lit by the glimmer in George’s 
eyes. What she had done with me got 
itself justified by what she did with 
him. And the others sat by and gaped 
like fools at a play. George was cer- 
tainly the star. After all the mad riot 
that her youth had been made of, no 
one could have guessed her capacities 
in the way of fine-spun delicacy of be- 
havior. Such a young matron, so 
modest—and yet was it modesty, or a 
spirit of unholy mischief skulking be- 
hind demurely lowered eyelids ?—and 


so thoughtful of dear Mr. Meyring— 
in public—was never seen. The others 
all wondered, but I guessed, with a 
true guess, as the afterpiece showed, 
that all this was the true George, and 
that other part, the one she had ren- 
dered so exquisitely through five riot- 
ous years, was merest stage play, as- 
sumed only for the purpose of stirring 
up the gallery. All the while, through 
five weeks, Grafton’s splendid grip on 
us all—the grip his moral breadth and 
height gave him—never slackened; it 
was a plain case of a man far out at 
sea, without a glimmer that land was 
not at his elbow. And yet we all sat 
and looked on, no more dreaming than 
he did what was at the bottom of it 
all, and without a thought that we had 
unleashed the furies on him. That was 
where the joke came in. 

The smash occurred on a warm 
night, with the crowd scattered along 
the veranda for air, and George and 
Grafton absent somewhere within. ‘I 
went up for my tobacco pouch, and, 
coming downstairs, heard a man’s voice 
—only one voice under heaven like it! 
—in the library. They were there, the 
two of them—I could see through the 
banisters—standing close and looking 
out from the window of the darkened 
room. I got not one word, nothing 
but the tone—the tone a man manages 
once in his life, and then only to the 


one woman. Then suddenly his arm 
tightened round her and their lips 
touched. After that—I don’t quite 


know whether it was long or.not— 
there came a noise from the porch, and 
I slipped back while the two went out 
past me.. Such a look in George’s face, 
such a mad blaze, such a riot of victory! 
Grafton was pale and _ steady-eyed. 
Possibly he was even then getting a 
first sip of the infernal lake that after- 
ward nearly submerged him, 

The noise outside was merely the 
greeting which the M’Callums got— 
neighbors a mile away—for appearing 
in their buggy. It showed how: short 
we were in the way of excitement to 
cry out at the coming of an unsmoothed 
Scotch doctor with a bitter tongue and 
a meek little wife. There was a short 
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period of weather talk, and then Mrs. 
M’Callum broke in on it—as she always 
did—by asking Mrs. Calkins to sing. 
And so we all trooped in and heard 
“The Rosary” and “Crossing the Bar” 
for the twentieth time. At the end of 
these the great thing happened, the 
thing that dropped the. hammer on the 
charge we had all been loading against 
Grafton. It was nothing much. It 
was only Mrs. M’Callum asking for 
her “own particular favorite.” I knew 
the lady well—she was a devout little 
body—and yet the first bar of her piece 
made me almost wince with surprise, 
for we were not a psalm-singing crowd 
there at Calkins’. 

Then I happened to look round. The 
two people I was thinking about were 
far apart. I tried George first. What 
was going on had not touched her. It 
was a low hum against the high, clear 
gloria pealing out within her. In all 
this there was an inexpressible sting 
for me, and my eyes lowered away from 
it. Then as the words of the hymn be- 
gan to take on some meaning in my 
ear—“‘The night is dark, and I am far 
from home; Lead Thou me on!”—I 
turned to Grafton, and then instantly 
away again, with what I had seen in his 
eyes burning through and through me, 
blistering my very soul, loading all the 
spaces of heaven and earth with sick- 
ening darkness. Good God, what had 
we done! The sentence fell upon me; 
whipped me to a swift panic of re- 
morse. And poor George! I looked 
back at her glowing face, still lit with 
the steady fire of passionate conquest. 
Then, first, I felt how I had the two 
of them on my hands, both utterly lov- 
able, each with a transcendent power 
over the other that made only for dis- 
aster and mere ruin. 

Presently I got her outside. “We 
can’t keep it up any longer, George. 
You must tell him.” 

I suppose it was my quaking voice -- 
I was sick to the very soul with what 
I had seen—that made her start with 


’ 


a quick, clear cry: “What is it, Karl?’ 

She came close, and my arms went 
Then the pity of it all burst 
‘Oh, what have you done, 


out to her. 
out of me. 
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dear?” Her beautiful eyes were shin- 
ing. I struck again. “You’ve got to 
tell him now—to-night. There’s not a 
moment to lose. Find him and tell 
him before he sleeps.” 

They were coming out past us, and 
George looked around. There was no 
sight of him, though. He must have 
gone first. Without a glance she hur- 
ried after. I had succeeded beautiful- 
ly. I had scared all the glow out of 
her. It was as if she had seen what 
I had seen, what I was sick at heart 
with seeing. I was going to see it 
again, too; and still again. Our joke, 
which was to have been so terribly 
funny—poor George!—was not ready 
to let any of us off easy. And I was 
entirely strung upon it, with only the 
compensation in the sober after-part, 
that the unwinding of it from about 
these two had been my particular busi- 
ness from the start. 

George couldn’t find Grafton, so she 
found me instead. We both seemed 
to divine that we should not see him 
again that night. At first she had her- 
self perfectly in hand. 

“T wonder if anybody would ever 
guess why I did it,” she said, steadily. 
Then suddenly it all flowed over her, 
and she broke before it, beaten*into a 
passion of weeping. I stood listening, 
silently, thinking of who she was and 
of what she and I had been to each 
other; and I think there never was any- 
thing so hard to bear. Suddenly she 
burst out, as if the cruelty of it made 
her speak, or screech with pain: 

“You don’t understand it, Karl, and 
you never will. You’re only a man. If 
you were a girl you’d know what it 
means to hear the same thing over and 
over again, till you get to be deadly 
sick of it, ready to curse the very sound 
it makes in your ears!” The storm rose 
again in her, and again she weakened 
and broke before it. These two; she 
and he, were to teach me all I shall 
ever know of what human suffering 
is when it reaches its highest, and goes 
even higher, to the breaking point, and 
beyond, and still beyond. 

After a time she grew quiet again. 

“T wanted to hear it and believe it, 
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dear, and this was my chance—or at 
least I thought it was. If he said it, if 
I could make him say it, it would have 
to be against his will, against his creed, 
against all he’d learned and believed 
and taught. He’d have to forget every- 
thing in all the world but his love for 
me—and I think he did forget, just for 
a moment, Karl!’—the joy of it rose 
in her voice, making way for an in- 
stant against the tears—“I don’t know 
how long—it seemed very long—and I 


thought we were all going to be very’ 


happy for ever and ever.” 

She waited in silence for a moment 
and then lapsed away into the dark- 
ness. And I thought what was given 
me to think, with the memory of how 
his face had looked when the hymn 
sounded, But it was not till next morn- 
ing at breakfast that the joke showed 
how much it really had ready for us, 

“Where’s Grafton?” somebody asked. 

“Mr. Grafton has gone,” said Mrs. 
Calkins, looking steadily at her plate. 
She spoke quietly and carefully. I 
know she had made up what she was 
going to say, and she was not the wom- 
an to forget her piece at the last mo- 
ment. “He was suddenly called away. 
I sent him over with John, in the trap, 
to Queechee, in time for the early train. 
And—and I was to say good-by to you 
all in his stead.” 

And we all played our parts just as 
well as Mrs. Calkins, even to George; 
except that it was the most solemn 
breakfast I ever ate. 

Immediately after, I went out as far 
as the road and waited for George. In 
a moment she was there beside me. 

“There’s only one thing to be done, 
Karl,’ she said. “You must go after 
him. You must go and tell him.” Her 
eyelids were red and dry. It hed been 
a long night for her. And the cruelty 
oi the thing had got at her throat in 
the darkness, and was to stay there, so 
I found, for many weeks to come. I 
might almost have smiled at the quiet 
way in which she suborned me and the 
universe to get her out of the trap her 
poor, foolish plan had made for her. 
3ut it was not a time for smiling. The 
universe and I seemed bound, some- 


how, to do whatever she bade. In half 
an hour I had packed a valise and was 
starting for my train. 

The troubles I had in getting at him 
are of no immediate concern. I went 
to Boston and tried for him at his home 
there. There was no word or sign of 
him, either on that day or the next. I 
tried the baggage people at the station. 
They had his trunk, with his initials on 
each end, and a two days’ bill for stor- 
age. I tried the conductor on train 41 
—the train Grafton should have taken 
from Farnway Junction. Only three 
clergymen had gone his way in a week, 
and the three put together wouldn’t 
have filled my man’s shoes. It was im- 
mediately plain. I must go back and 
begin again at Farnway. And there I 
succeeded. After two days, going on 
the same game, I had tracked him. to 
Leeds, a flag station ten miles out on 
the Stockton Branch, with a small set- 
tlement scattered over the rolling coun- 
try round it. And on the fifteenth of 
September, the sixth day of my search, 
a small, untidy boy told me that a very 
strange, dark man, wearing an incom- 
prehensible waistcoat, had taken the old 
Batchelder Place, and was now living 
there, alone, without even a servant. 
By sunset my course was run, with a 
last stretch going ankle-deep in dust 
through three-quarters of a mile of 
corn and pumpkins. There stood the 
house I had come for; old—from the 
looks of it—but solid and trim. It had 
two stories, and the red from the west 
glimmered in the upper windows as I 
made into the unfenced yard and pulled 
the bell. 

My -noise startled some blackbirds 
in the elm branches leaning out over 
the roof, and they came down and 
cursed me for being there. But be- 
yond this my efforts on the bell were 
without effect. 

But I knew he was there. In a mo- 
ment I had slipped back upon the road 
and was treading the dust toward Leeds 
again. Then the corn hid me and I 
stopped, waiting till the sky darkened. 
My eyes were fixed on the house stead- 
ily, as the reflected purple faded and 
died on the old clapboards; and at last, 
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with utter darkness, a flicker of light 
leaped through the shutters of the for- 
ward windows. On the instant I started 
out along the road, reached the win- 
dow, and looked in. 

He was sitting by a bare table, with 
a single candle upon it. He had bent 
far over, so that I could see only his 
head and the arms outstretched beneath 
it. I waited a long interval, filled with 
the night sounds of a country silence. 
Then slowly he relaxed. His face was 
raised, and for the second time I saw, 
with a stricken heart, what was given 
me to see, what our joke never intended 
to let me off from the sight of. I think 
this second look at him was of a lesser 
intensity of fear than the first had been; 
surely less than the one that came after; 
otherwise I could hardly have struck 
out, as I blindly did, against the awful 
prevalence of it, rapping viciously at 
the shutters to make him hear me. 

He came and raised the sash. 

“What is it?” His tone was low and 
without surprise. It meant that my be- 
ing there was a bitter wrong, and that 
he tossed it over upon the heap of his 
wrongs without a wry face or a note 
of complaining. 

“T must speak with you,” I said, “for 
five minutes, I have something to tell 
you.” 

In a moment I was in the bare room, 
struggling, almost fighting, my way 
through the rock-ribbed misunderstand- 
ing in his head. When he had got it 
clear it was time for his face to change; 
time for the joke to let me off. But 
there was no difference, only a sudden 
vacancy in his eyes, as if something had 
dropped out from behind them. I had 
never seen a man’s senses strike inward 
so completely, leaving not a spark nor 
a glimmer of themselves outside. 

In a few minutes he was himself 
again. 

“You have nothing else to tell me?” 
It was a perfect dismissal of me and 
my project. 

“T’ve told you it all”—I was angry— 
“beginning and middle and end. It 
wasn’t your fault. Why don’t you try 
to get it through your head? George 
planned it, managed it, finished it. 


Whatever you did she made you do. 
Can’t you understand a little thing like 
that ?” 

His voice rose clear and high, as if 
I had set the blood running within. 
“She never could have made me do 
it if I had been a good man.” 

It was the wail of a stricken Judas. 
I had come to help, and all I had man- 
aged was to heap up the wrong he was 
doing to himself. 

“At any rate,” I said, “come away 
from this place, home, anywhere— 
Farnway, if you like. But, for God’s 
sake, don’t’ stay here!” ; 

“No,” he said—never was a man to 
mean any word, and particularly that 
word, as he did—‘“here I stay. Come 
next month if you want me. Come on 
the twentieth, and I’ll go with you.” 


There was no use in resistance. His 
voice sent me out into the night. 


Never had I got, even from him, how 
much I was the lesser man. And yet 
if I had been doubled or trebled I'd 
have shown the white feather just the 
same. He stood there, in all his glo- 
rious wrongheadedness, a match for a 
houseful of common men. 

It comes over me, at times, like the 
ache of an old wound, that on this 
night he told me his horrible purpose 
in full, set it before my eyes in large 
print; and that even then, with a little 
shrewdness, I could have prevented 
what was to happen. But my mind was 
on poor George, waiting out over the 
hills to the northward for what I had 
to tell. 

We got together next morning, she 
and I, and went over it. She pushed 
me hard for details, and somehow I 
found fresh ones for her; as that his 
chin was unshaven, his clothes twisted 
and drawn with sleeping in them, his 
knees unspeakably worn with—what? 
She never asked me, though I felt her 
hand turn to ice in mine, and her poor 
eyes suddenly blinded with the strain 
of keeping back what was in them. She 
caught the date, and worked it out. 
Five weeks lacking a day. They must 
wait, he and she, in black silence, with 
the sounds of his torment winding up 
to her over the smooth hill country. 
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We managed to go through a few 
days without speaking. The crowd had 
thinned out at the ranch, and the first 
frost found only the Calkinses and our- 
selves. It was time to go, but George, 
with eyes turned always southward, 
showed no signs of going. And Mrs. 
Calkins, without being told, guessed 
enough to see that we were still there 
about Grafton’s business, and was too 
good-natured to turn us out, even if we 
had been staying only for the fun of it. 

George bore it bravely for ten days. 
Then she came to me one morning, the 
eighteenth since Grafton’s flight, and 
sat down with an air of deadly quiet 
that frightened me far more than her 
great outburst. She waited in a long 
silence, her drawn face set toward the 
southern hills, Suddenly out of her 
sore heart she let me have it. 

“You must go again, Karl.” I only 
stared. She was a thing to stare at, 
sitting cold inthe morning sun, her 
face with ten days of suffering settled 
upon it. 

“You must go to him, I mean’”’—she 
was very patient with me—“and tell it 
to him all over again. I know it’s of 
no use. I know him.” Her triumph 
blazed for a moment with a sudden 
shine of tears in her eyes. “But you 
must go just the same. Go to-day— 
now.” 

I had risen, and she followed. She 
saw how afraid I was, and came close, 
with a woman’s whisper: “Yes, Karl.” 
And then she raised her tired lips to 
mine and I promised. What would I 
not have promised? 

The corn had been cut in the fields 
near Grafton’s hiding place, but there 
were some elms there, and it was under 
them that I took my stand late that 
afternoon, to await for nightfall and 
the small shot of candlelight through 
the shutters. I looked up, as I stood, 
at the litter of shabby yellow leaves still 
stuck somehow to the branches. Then 
darkness came over all creation, and I 
turned to get the why of it. A dense 
wall of cloud had risen in the west, met 
the sun and passed it. We were going 
to have a black night. I turned again. 
Grafton’s place was still a blank. The 





light I was waiting for failed to shine, 
even with an hour’s watching. And I 
began—it was high time—to grow 
deadly afraid of the house with the 
wild, half-crazed, half-damned, beauti- 
ful spirit taking his torture in the dark- 
ness there. 

After eighty minutes—I had matches 
to help me find the time—I went to the 
house and rapped on the shutters. 
There was no sound in return. Had 
he gone? The idea came and went in a 
breath. He had said he would stay; 
said it bitterly. There was no disbe- 
lieving the bitterness of such a man. I 
rapped again, this time with a clinched 
hand, and two slats broke loose. Then 
I listened. It was a still night, without 
a breeze, and yet the sound I heard was 
like the sound of wind. It had the 
same rise and fall, the same incommu- 
nicable burden. There was nothing to 
do, for a man suddenly filled with panic, 
but to tear open the shutters, raise the 
sash and mount the sill. I knew he was 
there with the first breath I took in the 
room. Then I lighted a match and got 
my third look at him, by all odds the 
worst and deadliest thing the joke ever 
had ready for me, then or thereafter. 

He lay at full length on the bare 
floor, with his long fingers hooked des- 
perately to the legs and rounds of a 
chair. He was trying always, infinitely, 
to do something, to pull himself, per- 
haps, up on his knees. He was trying, 
aboverall, to say something—something 
his poor, mad heart—he was utterly 
mad now—was breaking with. But it 
was not to me he spoke. I might stand 
there striking matches till doomsday, 
and he would never have given me as 
much as a look out of his crazed eyes. 

I left him just as he was—what could 
I do?—and started for the door with 
a plan which had suddenly laid itself 
in my head. My train had gone, but 
down the road was a house and barn. 
That meant horses and a buggy. It 
might mean—I looked up into the 
black—even a saddle, if the fates were 
kind. In five minutes I was there with 
my plea; there, above all, with my 
purse; and in fifteen—the saddle was 
old and a piece of barbed wire not im- 
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mediately to be found—I was galloping 
eastward. 

I had.a few yards of pale dust shin- 
ing ahead, even in that blackness. I 
could follow this east for a mile, then 
turn and go by the telegraph poles 
straight north, till I reached Ballston. 
From there M’Callum and—so I had 
decided—George were easy to find. 

The beast I rode—Abraham was the 
name of it—was not a pleasant horse. 
His inclination was to walk, but my 
barbed wire persuaded him otherwise. 
There was a great deal of hard work 
and soreness for us both before we 
were through with the matter—a great 
deal of blackness overhead and in 
front, but we managed it between us, 
making a kind of wild Satan’s flight 
that brought us in an hour to Ballston 
village. Ten minutes later I caught the 
red shine of M’Callum’s night lamp 
stuck up by the roadside. 

I found the door presently, and gave 
it a smart tap with the brass knocker. 
Then M’Callum’s voice sounded gruff- 
ly overhead. 

“Kindly leave some o’ the dure,” he 
said. “We might be needin’ the use 
of it. Who are ye, and what do ye 
want?” 

I said who I was. “Grafton’s in a 
bad way,” I explained, “down in Leeds. 
Will you come?” 

“What ails him?” came down in the 
murk. 

“He’s mad,” I said. ‘He’s damned.” 

“You are, you mean.” He waited in 
gruff silence. “Yes, I'll come. It’s my 
business to come, I’m thinkin’. Though 
as for your discreeption of the case, 
young man, my opinion is, it’s more 
veevid than elucidatin’.” 

I said I would get George, and 
started off just as the window slammed. 

I got to the ranch and whistled from 
the pebbled driveway in front. It was 
a scrap of the “Fire Music’—our own 
private call—and brought George to the 
window at once. She had learned to 
sleep light in those days. 

“Get your things on and come down,” 
I said. “I shall be at M’Callum’s, wait- 
ing. You take the horse—I’ll leave him 
tied.” She hesitated. “We are all go- 











ing to Leeds together,” I added; and 
the word told. The window became a 
black square again, and I started foot- 
ing it back to M’Callum’s. 

[I guessed that she would manage 
with a man’s saddle, all right. An Ari- 
zona canyon had been her riding 
school, with nothing but a half-broken 
bronco to learn on. And I wasn’t far 
wrong. I had just come in sight of 
the red blink of the doctor’s lamp, when 
the thump of Abraham’s hoofs—I knew 
them body and soul by this time— 
sounded behind me. She was getting 
more out of him than I ever could. I 
suppose there was more in it for her; 
and she was not the woman to%spare 
man or beast that night. 

The doctor’s buggy came round just 
then, and I pushed George into it. 
There’d be plenty of time to explain 
as they drove, and we had already 
thrown time enough away. in all this 
jaunting. 

Abraham’s trot was more wooden 
than ever. His canter had a dip and 
a swing past anything that flesh and 
blood could bear. And yet we worried 
on under a clearing sky, touched here 
and there with the thin squint of an 
uncovered star. 

M’Callum knew the road and went 
ahead, bright and quiet, with trimmed 
lamps and soft-going tires. I knew him 
for a shrewd Scot, with a bitter tongue 
and a head full of brains; and he had 
brought both along with him that night. 
He did his thinking as he rode, with 
George giving him the gist of what we 
knew, and after an hour of it stopped 
at my farmhouse—poor Abraham’s, 
rather—and routed them out. 

“T want milk, a quart of it,” he said; 
“and what’s more to the point, all 
things conseedered, I’m thinkin’ o’ pay- 
in’ for it—and at midnight prices, too,” 
he added, cynically. They were mak- 
ing money, these people, that night. 

They got something about them, the 
man and his wife, and gave M’Callum 
what he wanted. Then, after a mo- 
ment’s talk to the woman, the doctor 
came out with his milk and some can- 
dles, and whipped up for the last mile 
of his errand. 
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I had left the door unfastened, and 
we went into the hall. M’Callum, a man 
to be obeyed at such a moment, even 
by a woman, made George understand 
that she must wait where she was. 
Then he and I opened the door and 
stepped into Grafton’s room. 

The sound like the wind had ceased 
and all was silent. My eyes lowered 
to that part of the darkness where the 
doomed man was sure to lie, and with 
the first sputter of M’Callum’s match I 
saw the body and the white, stained 
face; quiet as death, more dead than 
death, eternally out of reach, I thought, 
of that spirit of penal righteousness 
which poor George had raised up 
against him. M’Callum’s candle blinked 
and sputtered, then blazed up brightly. 
He placed it on the floor, and knelt with 
his ear set close to Grafton’s breast. 

“Come,” he said, rising. “Take his 
feet. Yes’—he was gruffly answering 
my eyes. “Do you think I'd be in such 
a hurry to move the dead?” 

We carried him across the room and 
laid him on a sofa. 

“Your coat!” said M’Callum. His 
own was off as he spoke, and he placed 
the two under Grafton’s head. Then 
he got out a vial from his case and let 
a few drops trickle down past the gray 
lips. He had to open them first with 
a spoon; and the teeth, too. We seemed 
to be breaking into the death country 
without respect of sanctities. But the 
man doing it was a Scot, and that made 
it less unspeakable. The stuff, what- 
ever it was, roused Grafton, and he 
seemed ready to begin again the devil’s 
litany that had sent me out into the 
darkness. But at the first sound 
M’Callum bared the wretched man’s 
arm—it was gray, and the skin hung 
loose, to show how the flesh had gone 
and pricked into it something that 
sent Grafton back into, the stupor that 
we had found him in. Then the lips 
had to be pried open again and a spoon- 
ful of milk poured in. So far we had 
not been above three minutes in the 
room. 

“What is it?” I asked, as M’Callum 
paused. 

“What’s what?” he growled. 





“What ails him?” It was time to be 
a bit Scotch myself. M’Callum glared 
for a moment. 

“What ails him! Good God, look at 
this! And here’s a man askin’ what ails 
him.” He was holding up the shrunken 
arm with the skin hanging loose around 
it. 

Suddenly the truth clanged through 
me like a noise from the Pit. 

“Starvation!” I could just mutter 
it, and stand staring at him. 

“Yes, starvation!’ He hurled it at 
me like a curse. “Have ye gang daft, 
young man? Here was the tenth of 
one month and the twentieth of the 
next, with just forty days between. 
When a man and a meenister told ye 
he was goin’ on to repent for forty 
days, could ye no ha’ guessed how he’d 
be spendin’ his time? He’d ha’ his 
preecedent well enough, I’m thinkin’.” 

The Scotchman told the truth, 
though he had his own national man- 
ner of imparting it. Grafton’s whole 
crazy plan was mapped out in that one 
outburst. I stood thinking how fatally 
I had mismanaged it. For the time 
being, the fault seemed set against my 
name to the day of judgment. 

M’Callum presently pried the lips 
open again, and let a few drops more 
of the milk trickle through. Then he 
arose. 

“The girl can come in now,” he said, 
in a more quiet manner. Then he burst 
out: “Wait a minute.” He was taking 
Grafton’s coat and spreading it over 
the split and broken knees. How many 
hours of kneeling, I thought, had it 
taken to do that? 

George came swiftly, softly in when 
I opened the door. The doctor was set- 
tling Grafton more easily on his couch, 
and she waited till he had finished. 
Then she came forward. 

“Now may I have him?” she asked. 
M’Callum and I turned away as she 
knelt down by Grafton’s side. The 
tragedy was hers; the stricken soul in 
her arms was hers; and she gave us to 
understand we had no business there. 

In the first silence a question came 
to me, and I spoke it without a thought. 
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“Will he live?” I asked. 

M’Callum turned a hard face at me. 
I know he was going to shake his head. 
But George looked up, and he held 
steady. 

“Live?” he growled. “Of course 
he'll live. Ye didn’t think he’d be doin’ 
anything else, did ye?” His wrath had 
a flavor of forked lightning, and was all 
for me. I knew bitterly well what he 
was angry about. 

We went out afterward to meet the 
farmer’s wife. She had come with 
some broth M’Callum had ordered, but 
she was not proud of it. 

“You can’t make beef tea in a minit,” 
she said, flatly. 

“Nobody said you could, woman,” 
was the retort. He was sniffing at it 
and seemed content. “Don’t mind the 
broth,” he said. “They'll do well 
enough.” He started for Grafton’s 
room, and the woman went home. 

I sat as the dawn came, and waited. 
How we had played our joke, and how 
it had turned and played with us like 
pieces in an evil game; how I had had 
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my chance and lost it, where the Scotch- 
man with his vicious tongue would have 
mocked the arch-fiend himself for try- 
ing to get ahead of him—the whole 
shame can.; over me as the top of all 
creation whitened and the dark, eastern 
hills became edged with a fiery line. 
The doctor came and went without 
speaking. At last, at the first shot of 
real light over the hills, he came out for 
the twentieth time. I turned on him. I 
was tired out with being afraid. 

“Will he live?” I asked. 

He looked at me with the same fierce 
eyes—he was no lover of mine then or 
after—but his face was not so bad. 

“Live?” he said. “Ay, he will that— 
through no fault of yours, though, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

Just then, almost before I could quite 
get it through me that a miracle had 
happened, and I was to be let off, after 
all, there came a cry from within. 

In a moment, standing in the open 
door, we saw what the cry meant. 
Grafton had opened his eyes and looked 
about, and George was kissing him. 








THE APOSTLE 


[ OUBT’S broken threads, life’s devious tides and grim, 
He at a word made one; 
And darkened eyes, illumined, looked to him 
As men look to the sun. 


The fountains of their tears and laughter lay 
In his calm-eyed control, 

Their hope and creed he held within his sway— 
But not his own dark soul! 


For they who drank his wisdom found him dead, 
One day, where he had penn’d: 

“Life with no hope, doubt’s riddles, all unread, 
Here, drive me to this end!” 


ARTHUR STRINGER. 
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SCLIETY AS A MERRY-GO ROUND 




















{Nol THEHANGERS ON 


AKING society from 
the point of view of 
a merry-go-round— 
which simile is not 
new—there are those 
who watch, those 
who ride and those 
who hang on. And, 
oh, goodness! what 

a life it is for these last! 

There are the Jeremy Trotters, for 
instance, who have an inconvenient lit- 
tle house in one of the uptown streets 
of New York. They cannot afford the 
inconvenient little house, but, to be 
within easy distance of their friends and 
their friends’ friends—who will one day, 
as a matter of course, be theirs—they 
must have it, cost what it will, and 
trust to luck to make the best of a hard 
bargain. 

The set they most affect is loath to 
put itself to small pains, and apt to for- 
get the people it does not see, and so if 
they are not within easy distance—easy 
walking, driving, telephoning distance 
—they will soon be “out of things,” and 
to be out of things seems like death to 
the Jeremy Trotters. Therefore, they 
take the house, whether they can afford 
it or not. 

“Jerry,” by which name he is gener- 
ally known, likes to be near the elevated 
railway, that he may slide swiftly down- 
town of a morning—not too early, if he 
has been up late the night before—to 
combine with his legitimate occupation 
of selling, let us say, wine and cigars 
to his acquaintances, the occasionally 
more lucrative one of following their 
tips on the stock market. He also likes 
to be near the clubs, that he may spend 
the late afternoon in cards or exercise 
—for he is an adept at both bridge and 








racquets—and yet reach home in time 
to dress comfortably for dinner. This 
meal the Trotters seldom take at home. 

Mrs. “Jerry” likes to be where a short 
walk will take her to all the places she 
most wishes to frequent. The shops, of 
course, are not near, but to them one 
might always as well make a regular 
expedition. Mrs. “Jerry” is a judicious 
shopper, and has, as nearly as possible, 
solved the problem of getting’ every- 
thing for nothing. And if you have 
been brought up with, or have brought 
yourself up with, or have acquired the 
disposition of wanting everything— 
everything nice, that is ave al- 
most nothing—but your wits—to get it 
with, the above problem is a good one 
to solve. 

Mrs. “Jerry” has her own ways with 
shop people; very good ways, as far as 
they go. They are to supply her with 
the best things at the lowest prices, and 
she is to advertise their wares. The 
mere careless murmur of “Do you find 
the birds so tender? I am glad. They 
came from a little man round the cor- 
ner here. I'll give you his address, if 
you want it,” has been known to work 
wonders. And her hearty “My frock! 
You like it? Golding made it. Oh, 
yes, she’s a robber, but’ if J go with you 
she’ll be much more reasonable. I was 
one of her earliest customers, you 
know,” has produced astonishing re- 
sults. Of course there comes a time 
when an accumulation of even the low- 
est prices makes a pretty big bill, and 
there is a certain elderly gentleman to be 
paid who is apt to demand very dis- 
agreeable wages, but until then—or a 
little bit after—the Trotters apparently 
flourish like the green bay tree. Jerry’s 
eyes grow a little shifty, perhaps, and 
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the smiling lines about Mrs. Jerry’s 
mouth seem to have the odd effect of 
hardening her features; still, the Trot- 
ters apparently flourish. 

Mrs. Jerry “entertains” a few of her 
friends now and then, in the off season 
—‘when people aren’t so rushed, my 
dear.” Entertains them with good 
food, good wines, a rather strained ex- 
pression and a great deal of laughter. 
But for the most past she is too busy 
dining out herself to be much of a 
hostess.. Gayety and good looks are 
always in request, and who is so gay 
and good-looking as Mrs. Jerry when 
she is wound up, body and mind, for 
the evening, and determined not to run 
down before—well, whatever hour the 
carriages are ordered? 

Her day may have been all made up 
of little efforts—toilsome endeavors to 
keep up-on foot with the world that 
rolls by on wheels; errands undertaken 
for some “fine lady,” lazier than her- 
self, whom she is anxious to put under 
an obligation; ignoble interviews with 
tradesmen who must be browbeaten or 
cajoled into waiting for their money; 
dreary journeys up and downtown in 
the public conveyance to duly leave 
cards at the doors of those particular 
mansions whose portals might not open 
to her again if she neglected this for- 
mality; inwardly she may be sick with 
fatigue, but outwardly she must be, and 
therefore is, radiant to look at, ever 
amusing and willing to be amused. 

Jerry, too, is good-looking in a clean- 
shaven, groom-like way, and he can tell 
a good story and laugh a good laugh 
over it, no matter how gloomy and mo- 
rose he has been at home. Mrs. Jerry 
knows when he is telling a good story 
by the noisy merriment at his end of 
the table. She thinks she can almost 
guess by the expression of his audience 
which good story it is. 

Fortunately, Jerry has a fund of ap- 
propriate anecdote, but she still remem- 
bers, with a thrill of horror, the time 
when he was—well, not quite himself, 
after an unlucky ‘day downtown and 
three cocktails—and told the story of 
St. Peter and the dice to the bishop’s 
aunt. That is one of the small catas- 
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trophes of their precarious social ca- 
reer, for the bishop’s aunt, though dull 
and deaf, was not so deaf or so dull as 
to entirely lose the point of that story, 
and she never, as the saying is, “took to 
the Trotters.” Society is not, however, 
ruled by bishops’ aunts, and the people 
it is ruled by are apt to find Mr. and 
Mrs. Jerry and their like more than 
companionable. A couple who are 
cheerfully employed in keeping their 
best foot foremost and hiding the de- 
cided limp of the other cannot fail to 
be popular in a world where pleasure 
is encouraged and pain is tucked away 
out of sight as decently as possible. 
And who shall say that this is mon- 
strous, or that the survival of the fit- 
test—even the fittest to merely enjoy— 
has not the stamp of happy, ruthless 
nature upon it? 

At all events, the Trotters are ruth- 
less with the foot that limps and in 
ardent pursuit of the pleasures they call 
happiness. And the people who are 
firmly seated in the merry-go-round 
rather like to hold out a careless hand 
to them as*long as they are presenta- 
ble, or give them “the price of a ride” 
when the- occasion offers. 

Mrs. Trotter goes with rich new 
friends to Palm Beach in the winter. 
A little change and rest, the doctor 
says, will be so good for her. But she 
gains that change and rest through 
an amount of self-repression, self-sacri- 
fice, generai subservience of self, in 
habit, taste and mood, that would en- 
title her, if it were for any particu- 
larly worthy cause, to the martyr’s 
crown. 

She luckily rents the house, with the 
servants—who like having their wages 
paid—for a month while she is gone, 
and Jerry goes and lives “economical- 
ly” at the club, playing, smoking, drink- 
ing more than usual at other people’s 
expense, and feeling that he is making 
necessity into a virtue. Business is bad 
—perhaps because his wines are—and 
it is rather hard to keep up that eter- 
nal good-fellow manner for which he 
is so justly celebrated. Sometimes he 
fancies it has worn a little thin, in spots, 
and that people are fighting a bit shy 
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of him. He wonders if he is getting 
that haggard, anxious look, suggestive 
of a “tight place” and a possible de- 
mand for pecuniary assistance. He has 
seen other men with that look, and he 
knows it is fatal. More can be got from 
his world by boasting and bullying than 
by any sort of begging. And so he 
boasts and bullies, and some one “puts 
him onto” a little thing that tides him 
over his immediate difficulties, and 
when Mrs. Jerry comes home she no- 
tices nothing except that he is, on the 
whole, fatter and redder in the face 
than he was when she left him. Would 
she have married Jerry if she had 
known how fat and red he was going to 
become? Yes, she thinks she would, 
because he was the only man who hap- 
pened to present himself at the time 
when her brilliant, brunette beauty was 
beginning to grow bold, and she was 
tired of being Miss Elmhurst. If he 
were by any chance to die now, 
though There the thought stops. 
Sut at least she is glad that they have 
no children. She never has cared much 
for children, and, good gracious! it is 
hard enough to live and make both 
ends meet—which they don’t—as it is. 

Jerry does not think his wife looks 
much the better for her trip, and tells 
her so frankly. He does not like to 
see the value of her stock in trade di- 
minish; besides, he is fond of her, in 
his way, and fondness permits a certain 
amount of friendly criticism. She is, 
therefore, extra particular about the 
massage that takes out the lines of 
worry, and the rouge that hides the 
pallor of fatigue, and when they dine 
out together of a Sunday evening at a 
certain famous restaurant—which is 
capital well invested, since the world 
has, for the moment, the habit of din- 
ing there, too, and, seeing Mrs. Trotter 
back in town, will know that she is open 
to invitations—when they step into this 
fashionable resort together, no roving 
masculine or feminine eye can help not- 
ing the charms of Jerry’s wife, and the 
effectiveness of her costume. 

“How do you suppose they manage 
it?” says a plump, plain little million- 
airess to her cadaverous husband. “Al- 





ways so well-dressed, and so smiling 
and talkative! Upon my word, I never 
saw people who appeared to enjoy life 
so much,” 

But oh, good, stupid little lady! If 
you could see them when they get home 
and the lights are out and the masks 
are off! When Mrs. Jerry, tossing 
from side to side in the front room, is 
wondering how much longer Golding 
can be induced to wait for her money 
—the money for all those pretty sum- 
mery things that had to be got for Palm 
3each—since the last customer she took 
to her gave no order; and Jerry, pacing 
up and down the floor of the back 
room, is wishing to thunder his luck 
had not brought him up against young 
Broadacre, to whom he was “forget- 
ting” he owed five hundred to settle 
their last bridge score. Five hundred 
dollars was a great deal just then to 
these empty-pocketed members of the 
big brass show. 

They get a little more brazen them- 
selves in course of time. They “keep 
up appearances,” but they are less par- 
ticular about the methods they adopt to 
keep them up. They are willing to 
be pensioners to one half their acquain- 
tance if the other half will affect to ig- 
nore it. They are willing to do almost 
anything, in fact, but move out of sight 
and hearing of the merry-go-round. 

Mrs. Jerry wants to watch the drums 
beat and the cymbals clash in Paris and 
London. She can only get there by 
making herself indispensable to the peo- 
ple who have the money to take her, so 
she makes herself indispensable, and is 
taken. 

Jerry wants to shoot—or say he has 
shot—big game in the Rockies, or to 
cross the ocean with a gay and grace- 
less bachelor party on a friend’s yacht. 
He must toady the friend in order to 
be asked, and neglect what remains of 
his business in order to go. He ac- 
cordingly toadies the friend and neg- 
lects the business. “The doctor ad- 
vises him’”—as he did Mrs. Jerry—‘“to 
get away.” 

Perhaps when he comes back he finds 
things “all gone to the deuce,” ds he 
expresses it, and he begins to keep his 
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affairs from his wife and grow surly 
when she questions him about them. 
3y and by he gets the hunted look in 
his eyes—the look that comes from 
“doing” your friends openly instead of 
your tradesmen secretly. For, oddly 
enough, when you can no longer afford 
to be ashamed of your actions, you can 
still have a haunting sense of guilt be- 
cause other people know you ought to 
be ashamed. 

Still, things are not yet at such a pass 
that Mrs. Trotter must refrain from 
spending much of her summer at New- 
port, as usual, visiting from one house 
to another, or that Mr. Trotter finds 
himself exactly unwelcome when he 
runs down for Saturday and Sunday. 
Their grip is not yet lost—it is only 
loosening—and as long as they can 
hold on they will. 

They will hold on till they have lost 
credit—having no longer money to lose 
—self-respect, youth, health, spirit. 
Then they will lose popularity and be 
jolted off, whether they like it or not. 

The merry-go-round does not stop to 
pick up those whom it has ceased en- 
couraging to “cut behind.” It does not 
mean to be heartless, but it is in such a 
hurry. It is set to perform so many 
revolutions a day, and it has just about 
all it can do to keep up with itself. The 
riders get a little dizzy and confused 
with the constant motion, the glare of 
lights, the din of music. Their feelings 
are all right, but a little fragmentary. 
They are, in truth, good-natured—ex- 
cept with their tongues, which some- 
times slip into unadvised, and generally 
unmeant, tittle-tattlkh—and they are very 
ready to help when they realize that 
help is required. But they will not be 
bored with people who are no longer 
agreeable or congenial. And why 
should they be? Here they have got 
together with great trouble and expense 
to amuse themselves, and when a person 
or thing no longer contributes to that 
amusement, why should it cumber their 
playground? Those who cannot keep 
up with the game must please stand 





“st 
he system is fair enough, and not 
altogether unlike that adopted at Cock- 


robin’s wedding feast, where “every 
bird brought something, that sumptu- 
ous they might dine.” So to the merry- 
go-round everybody must bring some- 
thing. Money, for the most part; but 
many other things are acceptable. 
Beauty, high spirits, pleasant manners, 
skill in sports, tact, a certain amount of 
wit—but not too much of it—a ready 
laugh and an untiring foot—a dancing 
foot that belongs to the “merry heart 
that goes all the day,” and most of the 
night; not the lagging step that suits 
“the sad that tires in a mile-o.” Vitality 
forever! The gift of tongues is also 
prized, and that most uncommon at- 
tribute, common sense, is here and there 
appreciated. But when you can give 
society nothing—not money to entertain 
it, because you are too poor; not beauty 
nor high spirits to charm it, because 
they have faded; not the ready laugh 
nor the dancing foot, because you are 
tired ; not even good taste, nor pleasant 
manners, because the pressure of life 
has strained them out of you—when 
your whole object in going among peo- 
ple is to acquire, absorb, possess and 
repossess yourself of all you can get 
out of them, and you have gradually 
stripped yourself threadbare of any abil- 
ity to repay them, even with a well- 
known old antic or two—then at least 
you might have the better wisdom to 
leave before the doors are absolutely 
shut to you. 

3ut the hangers-on do not leave, they 
are left. Perhaps if the Trotters sud- 
denly gave over struggling’ and strain- 
ing and pushing—if they reformed their 
luxurious ideas, cultivated less extrava- 
gant tastes, turned themselves resolute- 
ly away from the dazzle and glitter, 
and tried to lead the lives of honest, 
self-respecting people—society would be 
startled into admiration for this as- 
tounding right-about-face, and would 
occasionally come and peep in at them” 
with genuine interest. But they will 


not. It seems as if in the whirling of 
the merry-go-round they had gone 
mad. 


They say Mrs. Jerry who has been 
lately in the habit of accepting gowns 
from her female friends in return for 
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trifling services, now takes presents 
from their husbands as well. People 
smile, and shrug their shoulders, and 
murmur—quoting a witticism of the 
moment—“that they believe in platonic 
affection, but not in platonic jewelry”— 
though, as a matter of fact, there is 
quite as much of one as of the other in 
the world. They wonder Jerry does not 
notice what goes on, and because Jerry 
—who has taken to drinking almost 
anybody’s wines but his own—is too 
generally befuddled to notice anything, 
they take to cold-shouldering him. Old 
acquaintances look askance at the Trot- 
ters; new ones ignore them.  Invita- 
tions become fewer and further be- 
tween. They are—oh, horror !—being 
“left out of things.” Mrs. Jerry guesses 
why, and rages. If she is a reckless, 
she is not, so far, a wrong-doing, 
woman, and it is her mental, not her 
moral, attitude that has deteriorated. 
She is frantic under injustice, but when 
you havevonce lost your place, even an 
outsider’s place, near the merry-go- 
round, it takes more than one pair of 
powerful hands to make a way for you 
again. And Jerry’s hands are not pow- 


erful. Jerry’s hands are almost too 
nerveless and trembling to carry his 
cup of black coffee to his mouth of a 
morning, and his soul is sick within 
him, and he cannot face the crash that 
he knows is coming. 

And so, one morning, they find his 
body bobbing about in the river. And 
some people say he jumped off a ferry- 
boat, and some people say he wandered 
off the edge of a dock, and nobody 
knows, and pretty soon nobody cares. 
And Mrs. Jerry goes back to live with 
her people—“It is astonishing how bold 
those black-haired, red-cheeked women 
look in mourning, my dear’—and in- 
stead of entering into their lives, inter- 
esting herself in their joys and sorrows, 
taking upon herself one single duty or 
occupation more than is forced upon 
her, she spends her time eating her 
heart out because she is “far from the 
madding crowd” and can see no way 
of ever getting back to it again. 

And the merry-go-round goes on 
whirling to its own music, and not one 
rider out of fifty remembers that there 
were once such people as the Jeremy 
Trotters. 








A HEART 


HE said, “I give my heart to you 
To light you on your way— 
“A white flame that shall burn as true 
Through darkest night as day.” 


She said, “I give this heart of mine 
That you may know what peace 

Comes from companionship divine 
That may not fail or cease.” 


So glad with giving, so elate, 
Her eyes with love so dim, 

How could she know her heart a weight 
That dragged the feet of him. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 













WOURTNEY’S | study 
door creaked on its 
hinges and opened a 
quarter of an inch. 
Then a sound, like a 
nibbling mouse, on 
the door panel. 

“Is that you a- 
knocking at my 
door, Mademoiselle Crapaud ?” 

A shrill falsetto answered; the voice 
of a child at play, assuming a part. 

“°Tis I, monsieur the viscount.” 

“Enter, then, mademoiselle.” 

The door opened, closed; yet nothing 
became visible above the level of the 
writing table, spread with its low-hang- 
ing, green felt cover. Across the paper 
over which Courtney’s head was bent 
his pen was scratching—scratching in 
a flurrying race against the clock on the 
mantel. Without lifting his head, not 
checking his flying hand, he recited in 
grandiloquent stage fashion: 

“Tt is evening, and the air comes up 
perfumed from a bed of violets, by 
which monsieur the viscount is kneel- 
ing. ‘My friend, my friend!’ There is 
a rustle among the violets. Then from 
the parted leaves Mademoiselle Cra- 
paud crawls with self-satisfied dignity 
to monsieur the viscount’s outstretchel 
hand.” 

With the last words the corner of the 
tablecloth rustled more violently than 
could the leaves of any flower bed, and 
as Courtney, still writing furiously, 
stretched down his free arm to where 
the green folds parted, two tiny hands, 
tender and fragile as rose leaves, 
emerged to wrap softly about his of- 
fered fingers. 

Following the little hands—in truth, 
with all their enchanting daintiness, 


SUT TON 
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they were not wholly unlike those of 
a crapaud, so impotently did they grasp 
the strong hand they clung to—came 
the golden head, the exquisite face, of a 
child-angel; last, alas! the frail, light 
body of a most delicate little girl, quite 
eight years old, but so fairy small in 
form she seemed much younger. 
Courtney flung down his pen by the 
ended page; he stooped, tenderly lifted 
the child and swung her to his knee; 
there, his arm pressed about her, she 
rested with contented nestling move- 
ments, close against the deep breast, the 
erect, heavy shoulder. 
Then the talk began. 
“Well, mademoiselle ? 
night ?” 
His eyes smiled down into hers, 
her lifted face, and, 


And what to- 


into 
responsive to his 


mood, she laughed aloud softly, out of 
pure content. 
“The story, monsieur!” she cried, 


clasping her hands. “The 
course, monsieur.” 

The child used the odd, shrill falsetto 
of her game—an item of the mas- 
querade, to her evidently most im- 
portant—but when she forgot the part 
she played, if she spoke naturally, her 
voice, while weak and high, was still 
appealingly sweet, a melody of piping, 
childish music. 

“The story—is it always to be the 
story? There it is. The same little 
blue book on the same, same shelf yon- 
der. What? You want to hop down, 
to fetch the book yourself? So you 
shall. But bless me! Do I need the 
page?” 

He shut his eyes as he recited once 
more: 

“In the most beautiful corner of 
be-a-u-ti-ful France stood a grand old 


story, of 
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chateau 
why do you so love that story?” 

The child lifted her intense little face, 
her violet, transparent eyes reproaching 
him. 

“Why, we found our game in the 


Tell me, dear little girl, 


blue book! Monsieur the viscount, 
please—why do you call me ‘dear little 
girl’? It quite spoils our game. I am 
not a little girlk No, I am a crapaud— 
I am Mademoiselle Crapaud, the vis- 
count’s friend. Do you know, mon- 
sieur, I have been practicing so long, I 
have tried so and tried—now I can leap, 
oh, much higher, so much faster! I 
think I can creep and leap and hop as 
fast now as a truly crapaud. I am sure 
of it. Do you watch me—watch me, 
monsieur.” 

She clambered down quickly from 
Courtney’s hold, and on the floor, using 
her arms, her knees, with a curious yet 
effective propelling motion, she jour- 
neyed to the bookshelves that stood at 
the further corner of the room. 

Courtney sat looking after her, none 
of whatever emotion he felt expressed 
in his face. Long since he had learned 
how keen her eyes were, her instincts 
how sensitive, the depth of her pride. 
With a scrutiny carefully concealed, he 
detected that the child’s statement was 
correct; she was making her queer little 
journey to the bookshelves with strong 
motions, comparatively; with an agile 
quickness surprising to him contrasted 
with her feebleness of so few weeks 
earlier. 

He watched her pull down the vol- 
ume from the shelf, thrust the beloved 
blue book in the bloused front of her 
pinafore, as in a pouch, and by the 
same mode of progress, an equal grav- 
ity, with unbroken absorption in the 
part she played, return to him. 

When she again reached his side, 
as she lifted herself with difficulty, 
drawing her figure upright by his knee, 
he made no effort to help her, and for 
the first time that became apparent 
which the crapaud game had effectually 
concealed—the child was a cripple. 
Without crutches, lacking some sup- 
port, she could not have stood upright. 
Seemingly a mere play choice, a child’s 


whim, her game was the hidden price 
of unaided activity. 

Courtney stooped to lift her once 
more, and gently, to his knee. When- 
ever he touched her it seemed to him 
that he could feel her weakness lean- 
ing on his great strength, subtly draw- 
ing from him some healing support. 

“Where are your crutches, dear little 
girl ?” 

“Over there by the door, monsieur 
the viscount, where I left them when 
I came into the room. Mademoiselle 
Crapaud, does she need crutches? How 
would a crapaud look walking on its 
hind legs! I think you forget—you 
forget who I am, monsieur.” 

“Ah, so I did!” 

Her head thrown back against the 
arm that cradled her, the charming face 
lifted high toward his on her slender 
throat, adorably graceful, she prattled 
eagerly up into the kind eyes—eyes 
wherein as they rested on her she had 
never yet caught a shade of compassion. 

Here—in the room—she was, in 
spirit, a normal child, wholly as other 
children, merely a playful, well loved 
child—no more; surely nothing less. 

“But now my story; my story, mon- 
sieur.” 

Courtney spread open the book and 
read from it to her, unconscious of 
what words he spoke, but too familiar 
with every phrase to repeat one halt- 
ingly. He was not following the mis- 
fortunes of monsieur the viscount as 
he read, no less dramatically, of his 
lonely prison days, his strange, his inti- 
mate companionship with the faithful 
crapaud, co-resident of his chilly cell. 

In mind Courtney was retracing an- 
other history, recalling that first day 
when little Rose—straying through the 
common hallway on which opened both 
his bachelor apartment and the neigh- 
boring rooms where she lived—had lin- 
gered, hesitating, at his half-closed 
door. <A _ child’s curiosity, her very 
timidity, perhaps, seemed to hold her, 
wavering, as if involuntarily, swaying 
on her crutches; and, glancing up from 
his papers, he had caught sight of her 
there, a half frightened, fascinated little 
morsel, gazing in at him. As one who 
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lures some wild wood creature, he had 
sat quietly watching her, but his gay, 
kind eyes beckoned to her, his smiling 
face reassured, his silence was an in- 
vitation. 

The contrasted charm of her most 
delicate coloring, the fair hair drifting 
about, the blue blue of her eyes, all de- 
lighted him; but a certain delicate fas- 
cination, the expression of the child’s 
sensitiveness, was what moved him, and 
deeply. The appeal of weakness, of in- 
firmity, added to her beauty a touch 
of romance which made of her not a 
child merely, but a little maiden with 
a story. 

“Come, dear little girl,” he ventured, 
presently. “Come here to me.” 

And at his easy tone, the call of a 
comrade, the shy little creature swayed 
toward him on her crutches. As if un- 
der a compulsion irresistible to her, her 
eyes still fixed on his, she moved slowly 
across his threshold, on and over his 
floor, close to his chair, there to lean— 
as with artless sweetness she was to 
rest so often in days to follow—trust- 
ingly against his big shoulder. With 
gentlest caution, lightest touch, Court- 
ney drew her into his arm, then swung 
her high to his knee. 

They sat looking at each other in si- 
lence, and suddenly the little, elfin 
thing had laughed aloud, a happy, 
amused ripple, not without its touch of 
triumph. If earlier she had passed 
his door and coveted what she now en- 
joyed, her laughter, with its fairy, 
chuckling note, might have seemed to 
confess this to him. His open-hearted, 
hearty laugh—surprised, amused— 
echoed her tinkling mirth, and from 
that moment they belonged to each 
other in the unspoken compact which 
binds the child to the lover that “never 
did betray” the childish heart which 
loved him. 

A daily but ever unobtrusive guest, 
Rose crept, mouselike, in and out of 
his apartment, never interrupting if 
she found Courtney busy with his pa- 
pers, content to play alone, and for 
hours together, her imaginative, pretty 
games. 

To be in the same room with him, 


near him, seemed all she asked; what 
she received was infinitely more. 


Brief acquaintance with the mother 
of the child had taught Courtney the 
little one’s story; all that he needed to 
know. The child’s infirmity—the ten- 
der distress of a household composed of 
women—was never by any chance re- 
ferred to in her presence. They were 
not sure, so they told him, that she ap- 
preciated how greatly she differed from 
other children. It was their effort to 
screen from her that sad knowledge. 
They guarded her; watched her every 
motion; adored her pityingly; and 
could deny to her nothing save, as 
Courtney came to believe, the one es- 
sential she vitally required—freedom, 
unscrutinized liberty. 

Nor could they finally refuse to her 
the privilege of becoming the little 
haunting sprite of Courtney’s study. 
His pleas to that effect, though seem- 
ingly and courteously considered, he 
saw would, in the end, have proved 
quite futile. He had argued their case 
with an almost professional eloquence, 
but it was not his effort that won the 
cause. The child’s mute pleading, as, 
listening, eyes big with entreaty, 
breathless with suspense, she waited on 
her crutches at his side—this was what 
influenced the verdict, which became, at 
last, a half-hearted consent to his in- 
sistence. Yes, Rose might come and go 
in his study when her sweet will listed 
—as now she came and went. 

By an accident of selection—looked 
back upon now, he scarcely ventured 
to term it so casually—in one of the 
child’s early visits to him, Courtney had 
read aloud to her from a favorite book 
of his own childhood—this same blue 
volume he held now in his hand—the 
bewitching story of the crapaud, the 
fascinating romance of the viscount’s 
early shrinking from that grotesque 
reptile, his later dependence upon his 
humble friend. He had opened the 
story unthinkingly, Rose, as now, held 
on his knee, and, reading, was sud- 
denly conscious that the slight body 
leaning so close to his was shaken 
from head to foot by shuddering, in- 
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voluntary, uncontrollable, as if at some 
physical repulsion. Ceasing to read, 
he had looked down at her ‘question- 
ingly. 

“What is it—what 
dear little girl?” 

She lifted a scarlet face. 

“But, Mr. Courtney, it—it was a—a 
crapaud!” she stated, as one might say, 
“Who could be friend to a crapaud?” 

“You are afraid of them, dear little 
girl?” 

“Afraid!” Again the shudder, a 
shrinking yet deeper into his broad 
breast, but not, he thought, clingingly, 
not fearfully, rather as if to hide her- 
self from his eyes. 

“Afraid! Oh, no, but—their bodies 
—they—they—twist, and—Mr. Court- 
ney, they hop!” 

On the face she still held lifted, not 
yet old enough to know how to avert 
tale-bearing features, he saw come a 
slow, deepening blush, and with it 
a strange expression—revealing, he 
would have called it on older features. 
In a kind of horror of pity, through her 
attitude, in her face, deep in her eyes, 
suddenly he had read it all! 

The strange little nature, so soft, so 
childishly tender, was in reality re- 
mote, developed; living among them, a 
little thing, whose every thought they 
had believed they shared, her mind voy- 
aged apart, alone. 

In the first half hours of their nearer 
companionship his quicker insight had 
noted how rarely the little one moved; 
never when it was possible for her to 
avoid activity. He had not then be- 
lieved that physical weakness alone 
checked her, but only now did he sud- 
denly fathom the possible depth, the 
reach of her motive. Was there a con- 
stant protest in her baby mind against 
the graceless exhibition which motion 
for her must mean? Eight years old! 
And by some strange inherited in- 
sight of—might he call it morbid or 
wholesome repulsion?—she had, un- 
known to those who so loved her, for 
all their constant effort to hide from 
her the truth, unerringly laid her tiny 
finger on that which secluded her, on 
what set her apart from her kind as 


troubles you, 


different. Sensitive, utterly beauty lov- 
ing, exquisite herself in repose, she 
shrank shuddering from deformity, in- 
cluding, alas! her own. 

It seemed to Courtney that all the 
healthy blood in his own six feet of 
body rushed to his face, protesting, as 
he caught her to him, his cheek pressed 
down close against the roseleaf of her 
hot face. He bent above her, framing 
the drooping features in both his hands, 
lifting them to his gaze. 

“Listen to me, my dear. The 
crapaud hops—yes, he hops—and his 
body twists. But you--you hop. And 
do I find you ugly?” 

He stooped and kissed her on the 
lips, the brow, the eyes. 

“My little Mademoiselle Crapaud!’ 
he cried, infinitely tender.. “My Made- 
moiselle Crapaud! From now, dear, 
we shall have a new game, you and I. 
From to-day I am not Mr. Courtney. 
I am monsieur the viscount, and you— 
you are Mademoiselle Crapaud, mon- 
Sieur the viscount’s friend.” 

There was no time for forethought. 
Some prompting common—or uncom- 
mon—sense was, as he spoke, inform- 
ing him, teaching him, what was the 
child’s baffling need, showing him all 
that his strength might bring to her 
weakness, what—so help him wisdom! 
—he would give to her, if he might. 

She should walk up to her guns. 
She should no longer ignore what it 
was worse than misguided kindness—a 
cruel folly—to attempt to hide from 
her; but she should learn her lesson 
unconsciously, step by step, disguised 
as a play. 


The next day—for there was always 
a next day after the first—he had taken 
the child’s crutches from her as she en- 
tered his door and laid them against 
the wall. 

“Mademoiselle Crapaud, does she 
need these to leap? If I am monsieur 
the viscount, if | am to lie in my prison 
ccll on the floor—see, I have all ready; 
the divan is one wall, the table the 
other; the afghan yonder is to be my 
prison pallet—then you must become 
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Mademoiselle Crapaud, and creep and 
leap and hop about me as I sleep, and 
let me play and romp with you when 
I awake, and amuse and comfort me 
and make me forget to sorrow, and of 
whom I grow so fond—so fond. How 
could you leap and creep and hop on 
crutches? He sates the crutches, does 
monsieur the viscount, but he loves, 
ah, how he loves, Mademoiselle Cra- 
paud! Don’t you want.to play my 
game with me? I thought it a nice 
game—such a nice game.” 

In that moment, when he took from 
Rose her crutches, Courtney tested— 
and knew what he staked—the lim- 
its of his future power over her. But 
he understood his material—the heart, 
the imagination of a child; could 
either resist the natural enticement of 
a game? And one that called—en- 
thralling interest—for the intimate act- 
ing of a part? 

His deliberate intent was that, with 
him, a blessed liberty should set her 
free. In this room, if nowhere else on 
earth, she should be active, awkward 
without consciousness—was it not a 
part of the game for a crapaud to be 
awkward ?—grotesque if need were, but 
she should move constantly and free- 
ly; she should use, with no constraint, 
every fragment of strength that was 
hers. 

The deliberate and delicate experi- 
ment upon which he ventured was en- 
tered into impulsively; at first with 
some misgivings, soon lost in the ab- 
sorption of an immediate, an extraor- 
dinary success. The imaginative child 
was at once too deeply interwoven with 
the suggestion of the part she played to 
need from him further stimulation. 
Without prompting, she would of her- 
self assume her rdle; from the moment 
her little fingers scratched their signal 
on his door, she was Mademoiselle 
Crapaud, who would leave the need- 
less crutches resting by the wall and 
creep, with ever more and more agility, 
across his floor, to the side of the be- 
loved viscount, always by way of the 
green tablecloth violet bed. 

Insensibly so far as the child was 
concerned, determinedly in his own 
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mind, he had brought her at last to a 
point where, playing, she moved easi- 
ly, rapidly, happily—at the price of 
every grace. Watching her thus pro- 
gress from strength to strength, using 
to the full her slender storage of vigor, 
her powers, in use, inevitably increas- 
ing, expanding—Courtney was at times 
half startled at his own success. 

The forced and hated exercise in the 
public streets, which the child took 
daily on her crutches, never brought 
the healthy blood mantling in her 
charming face as he now so often saw 
it beautifully rise when they romped 
together, she always the adoring 
Mademoiselle Crapaud, he ever the 
grateful, the gallant viscount. 

It was not always easy. Courtney’s 
eyes were not unseeing. His was not 
a nature slow to receive a pitiful, a 
painful impression. Now and _ then, 
too, a passing, unbidden wonder visited 
him, realizing the time, effort, thought, 
he was so eagerly expending on a little 
one who bore to him no relation, save 
what her own sweet personality com- 
manded. But as he spared to her more 
and more of the stray half hours of his 
busy days, as his devotion deepened, 
questions vanished in that peculiar, 
ever-increasing tenderness which comes 
only with responsibility, natural or as- 
sumed. 

Almost to this date, the child’s evi- 
dent strengthening, her. higher animal 
spirits, had been his only practical re- 
ward, but in one of her late visits to 
his study a new phase had startled him. 
Standing by his side, holding, as was 
her wont, both hands on his arm for 
support, Rose had turned unconscious- 
ly, and, moving, lifted one hand. With 
a shock of surprise, Courtney saw that 
in the change of poise, for a moment 
only, but surely for that breath of time, 
she was leaning full weight on the 
hitherto useless limb. 

The factitious strength, or whatever 
it might have been that animated her, 
passed as it came; she hesitated, help- 
less. And quickly stretching out his 
arm, Courtney had caught her, to swing 
her again in safety to the old perch on 
his knee, where with a child’s simplic- 
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ity, innocently gay, she prattled on, tell- 
ing her interrupted story. 

How far was this experiment carry- 
ing them? Was it possible that Rose 
might be taught to walk? All that he 
was, without permission, undertaking 
with a child over whom he had no 
rights, suddenly oppressed Courtney 
with a sense of danger. A grave dis- 
trust of his temerity for the first time 
assailed him, and, influenced by the 
indecisions of the moment, he had writ- 
ten to ask counsel of a frierd, a sur- 
geon, whose science and skill were 
unquestioned, and on whose critical 
judgments he knew he might rely. The 
reply had reached Courtney within this 
same hour, and was, in substance, as 
follows—a letter not without its pro- 
fessional note of sarcasm for the med- 
dling laity: 


All who are doctors are not, then, in the 
profession! But your case is interesting. I 
gather that in your effort to strengthen the 
child’s body you have also been fortifying 
her will. It is entirely possible that the 
trouble may root, partially at least, in the 
ultra-sensitiveness you describe. You say the 
child is literal, yet poetic, full of delicate 
fancy; the type is apt to be, and the chances 
are she will keep her charm, if cured. The 
patient, as I understand, has been too fragile 
for her family to consider it safe to intrust 
her case to experts. Without examination 
I can say little, but this it is fairly safe to 
assert: if under surprise, excitement or 
fright, she should once walk, she can walk 
again. I should, however, definitely advise 
against any such experimenting. It is most 
dangerous. The child might be thus cured— 
others have been, as it were, in a moment, 
with, it might be, some practical hospital 
treatment to follow; but I do not conceal 
from you that if under such a pressure she 
should try to walk, and fail, the case might 
become hopeless through her own discour- 
agement. Were the patient mine, I should 
try cautiously, with no excitements, no 
hurry, to make her want to walk, to want it 
badly. 

It might be wise to curb her progress. 
Stimulate her Jess—as that seems to be your 
effect upon her. 


The story was ending, and with the 
reading of the last words the child’s 
dainty little hands lifted to fold the 
blue book covers slowly, shutting the 
tale away. Courtney recited the words 
of the final paragraph with the volume 
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closed. The physician’s letter was in- 
fluencing him. The veiled sarcasms, 
the vague hints of warning, the injunc- 
tions to progress slowly, were not re- 
assuring, or calculated to build up in 
a layman self-confidence. To-night 
Courtney was in no mood to hasten to 
the usual romping play, which by 
routine of habit should have followed 
at once upon the closing of the book. 
He held back the eager child, gently re- 
straining her, as she moved to slide 
from his knee to the floor. 

“To-night, dear little girl, we can- 
not play and romp all of our time, for 
I have some work—sewing work—I 
must ask of you for your viscount. I 
find myself quite discontented with my 
clothing, mademoiselle. It seems to me 
a viscount should wear ruffles—what 
do you think ?—ruffles in his bosom and 
about his wrists—so, drooping, falling. 
How would cascades of cambric ruffles 
become me, think you? I have some 
elderly handkerchiefs. Here they are, 
in this table drawer. There are my 
desk scissors. Will you cut out the 
gewgaws for me while I hunt for my 
old sewing case? You can pucker the 
ruffles—what? Ah, it is not pucker? 
Gather, eh? Well, will you kindly 
gather the frills for me and sew them 
upon my coat? Keep house for me 
while I am _ absent, Mademoiselle 
Crapaud. Good-by. Be good.” 

“T will, monsieur,” said the child, 
gravely. She was already absorbed in 
the felicity of cutting the ruffles. 

Courtney found her flushed and ex- 
cited over her task when, a little later, 
he returned to the room, his bachelor 
sewing case in his hand. He paused 
in the doorway; the beautiful, proud 
little face, so softly eager with the play, 
so lovable and loving, held his eyes. 
Ah, the baby she was, to know all that 
she had learned of life and deprivation, 
of suffering! The misgivings that 
through the evening had troubled him 
—fairly forcing him to decide that it 
might be the higher duty to withdraw 
from the child, lest it prove against her 
interests for him, an amateur, to ven- 
ture so far, where professionals trod 
delicately—he felt vanishing. 
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He strode across the room quickly 
and lifted Rose, ruffles and scissors in 
her hands, high in his arms. 

Who could understand her as he un- 
derstood! 

He heard the deep, unconscious 
breath of relief; felt again, with emo- 
tion, that contented nestling against his 
strength, and knew that it was too late 
for him to withdraw. The responsibil- 
ity—it was already his! He sat with 
the child on his knee, resting his cheek 
on her soft hair, thinking, while he 
watched the small, clever fingers han- 
dling his huge desk shears, threading 
his rusty needles, so daintily fashioning 
the cambric ruffles, which finally—de- 
lightful crisis—she basted satisfactorily 
about the sleeves of the viscount, down 
the line of his waistcoat. 

“And now, monsieur the viscount, 
now for our game. Oh, how happy I 
am, monsieur! I am so happy. The 
ruffles—they make it all so truly true! 
How handsome you are, monsieur—my 
monsieur! And can’t we have a more 
truly cell to-night? Can’t we have 
some other things different?” 

“Sit quietly here, Mademoiselle Cra- 
paud. Yes, to-night we shall have some 
other things different.” 

Determined that at present the great- 
er activity should be his, not hers, 
Courtney engaged upon the enterprise 
of building a prison cell as veritable 
as his cambric finery. With books rifled 
from his shelves he erected the stone 
walls; there—a gap in the structure— 
was a true window;; here a real door— 
the Morris chair cushion. A niche ap- 
peared in the corner wherein a flambeau 
guttered—the student lamp from his 
table. 

But when, the scene finally set, as 
monsieur in his beruffled state lay sleep- 
ing on his afghan pallet, beside him a 
real pitcher of water, a paper-bag loaf 
of bread, both resting on a huge stone 
block—the biggest dictionary from the 
shelves—perhaps the staging was too 
realistic, or the child may have missed 
her accustomed activity, for, crouching 
by the pallet of the unfortunate pris- 
oner, watching over his slumbers, ex- 
actly as the crapaud in the story had 





guarded, her eyes gleamed with an ex- 
citement that roused Courtney to re- 
newed anxiety. Doubly watchful, he 
hastened to end the game. With the 
next striking of the clock he sprang to 
his feet. 

“Monsieur the viscount, has he noth- 
ing to do but play? Before to-morrow, 
child, I must have written and 
ready——_ Ah, look at that unkind old 
clock, Rose! Look at it! 

“Hey! Presto! The walls are books, 
the prisén is gone. I? I am no longer 
a viscount, but a poor, legal quill driver, 
for my living. Now you must hurry 
off, and home, dear little girl. Yes, I 
will play to-morrow. But hurry away, 
now. Yes, dear, hurry away.” 

The child seated on the floor below 
him looked up at him gravely with her 
wistful, violet gaze. 

“T cannot hurry home, Mr. Court- 
ney,” she said, simply. “But I could 
hurry fast enough if they didn’t make 
me use crutches—me a crapaud! If 
everywhere I could always creep and 
leap and hop as I do here, I could go 
anywhere, everywhere. Crutches hurt 
my arms,” she stated, not complain- 
ingly, but with a child’s casual protest 
at what hardships exist, that faint re- 
volt which rarely passes a mild wonder, 
without reproach. 

For the first time she was openly 
alluding to her lameness, and for a 
doubting moment Courtney stood look- 
ing down at her, before he stooped and 
lifted her to her feet. Placing the 
groping fingers on the edge of the 
table for the usual support, at a little 
distance from her, he spoke quietly, 
both hands outstretched to her. 

“Then why not walk without the 
crutches?” he asked. “I believe that 
you can, Rose. And I know that some 
day you will. Come to me now—by 
yourself.” . 

He spoke so easily, so after the man- 
ner of every day, that in the surprise 
of the moment, or caught, perhaps, by 
the insistent magnetism of his smiling 
eyes, the call of the beloved voice, never 
disobeyed, the child swayed toward him, 
breathless, one hand lifting from the 
table, lips apart, eyes wide; but, as be- 
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fore, the supporting impulse failed. She 
faltered, wavering, her face grown 
troubled, her frightened eyes seeking 
his. 

Courtney bent quickly over her, firm- 
ly pressing down the trembling fingers 
to the support they had held. 

“Not to-day, then,” he said, gently. 
“To-morrow, perhaps, or the day after. 
But some day you will walk; and then 
—then you will not be Mademoiselle 
Crapaud any more, but only—dear lit- 
tle girlk Now, stand there and watch 
me pack away the prison walls, watch 
the stones turn to books, the pallet to 
my afghan, the stone block to my dic- 
tionary, the flambeau to my lamp 

His arms full of the books he was 
gathering, he stooped to lift the student 
lamp, raising it with his free hand from 
the niche of the cell. At the moment, 
by some slight of balance, the loosen- 
ing of a screw, the crossbar of the lamp 
twisted on its pivot, carrying the flame 
to a rest immediately beneath the white 
cambric ruffle on the sleeve of monsieur 
the viscount; and in a moment the light 
fabric blazed. 

Almost before Courtney was aware 
what had chanced, the ruffle was 
stripped from his wrist. The scorching 
odor filled the room, alarmingly, but 
the starched linen of his cuff, the heavy 
coat sleeve, protected his arm effectu- 
ally. The accident was casual, passed 
practically. It would have been the 
work of a moment to drop the books, or 
to replace the lamp on the floor; but 
monsieur the viscount, his charred ruf- 
fle hanging in blackened ribbons, was 
standing motionless, the lamp held firm- 
ly, the heat of its flame slowly eating 
away the wool cloth of his sleeve. 





“Monsieur! oh, my monsieur!” 

Through the light smoke he had seen 
the face of Rose staring out at him— 
white, terror stricken, agonized. 

“Monsieur! my monsieur!” 

He had moved sharply toward her to 
reassure her, his lips had parted to call 
out to her that all was well; and then 
suddenly he had paused. Ah, who 
could understand her as he understood! 
His was the responsibility 

“Rose!” he cried, loudly. “Rose, 
come to me! Twist back the lamp. 
Rose!” 

He saw, endured, the anguish of her 
baby features, a woman’s in their tor- 
ture of pity. The heat was smolder- 
ing through the sleeve, the cuff, to the 
flesh beneath; he hardly felt the bite, 
the pain. His eyes caught, they held, 
the child’s staring gaze. She swayed 
against the table, both hands clutched 
on its edge, swayed again, and with the 
motion one hand detached its hold. 
There was no effort to replace it. Her 
face, her eyes, her very soul, seemed 
outreaching to him, only the body dis- 
obedient. And then—a strange cry, a 
lifting gesture of head, of hands, bird- 
like, as of escape, a parting from all 
support; and she fell toward him, tot- 
tered, recovered, stumbled again, and 
—tran to him. 

The books crashed on the floor, the 
lamp rocked on the table where Court- 
ney cast it down. 

Laughing, crying, which he hardly 
knew, he caught her, lifted high to his 
breast, close on his heart. 

“Mademoiselle Crapaud—no, never, 
never again Mademoiselle Crapaud! 
Dear little girl—dear, dearest little girl! 
Rose—Rose, you have walked!’ 
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SUNSET 


GUNKEN beneath a purple-peakéd hill, 

‘“ With one last look of love the sun is gone; 

But the warm west, who feels his death-kiss still, 
Heart-passionate, throbs on. 


MARGARET Houston. 
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f OVE is enough, 
though the world be 
waning,” quoted 
the poet, touching 
caressingly with his 
finger tips the white 
petals of some hot- 
house narcissi in a 
vase by his side. He 

spoke reverently, almost as if repeating 

the creed. 

“Oh, love, love, love!” cried Egeria, 
a hint of impatience in her tone. “One 
rebels at the word. For centuries poets 
have made it their theme, philosophers 
have dogmatized over it, scientists 
have impaled Cupid on a pin and 
studied him through a microscope, and 
he has fluttered his bright wings and 
escaped you all. Therefore Love is 
never enough; for he comes and goes 
like the wind, which bloweth where it 
listeth. One must have other solaces. 
Love is merely the jam on one’s bread. 
The bread is a necessity; the jam sim- 
ply a delightful accessory, lending 
piquancy and flavor to a plain and 
somewhat stodgy essential.” 

The poet cast his eyes upward. “She 
calls ‘the celestial rapture falling out 
of heaven’—jam! She views Love’s 
departure with philosophical equanim- 
ity; she even packs his Gladstone for 
him, and says: ‘In this corner is the 
star-dust with which to sprinkle your 
purple wings, and in this your wreath 
of roses. Do not hurry back; I shall 
do nicely with bridge, the mothers’ 
meetings and the last novel until you 
return.. Woman! Woman! Capable 
of a practical and positive materialism 
that man can never know!” 

Egeria flushed. “Easily refuted,” 
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she returned, with some heat. “When 
Love seeks his true haven, it if in our 
hearts. <A great poet, in attempting to 
describe an enduring friendship be- 
tween men, could find no stronger, 
more impressive simile than ‘passing 
the love of women.’ That immortal 
phrase would certainly suggest that a 
woman’s knowledge of love was inti- 
mate, perhaps exclusive. Do you re- 
member what Maeterlinck said of 
Emily Bronté—that she had penetrated 
the most impenetrable secrets of love 
to such a degree that those who have 
loved the most deeply must sometimes 
wonder what name they should give to 
the passion they feel, when she, in 
‘Wuthering Heights,’ pours forth the 
exaltation and mystery of a love be- 
side which all else seems pallid and 
casual? 

“And her sister, Charlotte, sounded 
depths never reached by a masculine 
plummet, when she made her impossi- 
ble Rochester, adored by famous 
beauties, say to ‘the governéss in the 
merino dress and with the soul of 
flame’: ‘You, Jane Eyre, poor, plain, 
insignificant, I love you!’ 

‘The Bronté sisters cracked like an 
eggshell the convention of the man- 
written fable, that love is conditional 
upon eternals, that the beloved one 
must be a thing of roses and snow, that 
her speech must be of silver, her gar- 
ments trail with light; that she must 
set the jeweled print of her feet in vio- 
lets blue as her eyes.” 

“That is because man is a poet at 
heart, and not a mere observer of the 
mundane, like woman,” contended the 
poet. “He takes for granted what 
should be the fact, that the beautiful 
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soul must manifest itself beautifully, 
that the outer radiance is but the sym- 
bol of the inner loveliness.” 

“No doubt,” agreed Egeria, sweetly ; 
“but he is such a surly, discontented 
brute. When he gets his Felise or 
Yolande or Juliette, is he satisfied? 
Not he. He immediately begins to 
pick flaws in the idol of his thought. 
‘One was fair,’ he grumbles, ‘but 
beauty dies away; and one was wise, 
but honeyed words betray; and one was 
true—ah, why not true to me?’ You 
see, nothing suits him.” 

“And that is because man’s ideal of 
woman is so lofty, and she so inade- 
quately realizes it.” He spoke advised- 
ly very low. 

“The kindest thing a woman can 
ever do for a man * mused Egeria. 

“Is to forgive him,” the poet in- 
terpolated, seeing her pause. 

“Not at all. ‘Forget him’ would be 
better. But, really, the kindest thing 
a woman can ever do for a man is not 
to love him; or if she must return his 
affection, the sooner she dies the bet- 
ter. All of the great love poems have 
been written to commemorate one or 
the other of these situations. Take an 
exception, ‘Locksley Hall.” Do you 
think, if Amy had passed away just 
after her cousin saw ‘her spirit deeply 
dawning in the dark of hazel eyes,’ he 
would later have called her ‘shallow- 
hearted’ and ‘something better than a 
dog,’ or have accused her of being 
‘puppet to a father’s threat, and servile 
to a shrewish tongue’? No, indeed. 
She made the fatal mistake of siting 
with him ‘many an evening by the wa- 
.ters, while we watched the stately 
ships, thus giving him ample oppor- 
tunity to discover those faults and fail- 
ings. If she had only possessed the 
grace discreetly to die after their 
first avowals, she might have joined the 
immortal ranks of Laura, Beatrice, 
Evelyn Hope, the lost Lenore, Jeannie 
Morrison and Rose Aylmer.” 





“And every virtue, every grace, 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine,” 


murmured the poet. 
“Quite so. She was dead,” rejoined 
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Egeria, dryly. ‘Do you remember an- 
other poet’s envious comment on the 
last parting between George Sand and 
Alfred de Musset ?” 

The poet momentarily ransacked his 
memory, ran his fingers through his 
hair. “Ah!’—catching her allusion: 


“There lived a singer in France of old, 

By the tideless, dolorous, midland séa; 

In a land of sand, and ruin, and gold, 
There shone one woman, and none but she. 
And finding life for her love’s sake fail, 
Being fain to See her, he bade set sail, 
Touched land and saw her as life grew cold, 
And praised God, seeing; and so died he. 


What do you mean by the poet’s en- 
vious comment?” he asked. 

There was a gleam of mischief in 
Egeria’s eyes. “ ‘Oh, brother, the gods 
were good to you!’” she quoted, 
triumphantly, the line from the succeed- 
ing verse. 

“Flippancy and intentional perver- 
sion of meaning are not argument’”— 
his voice was coldly reproving. “Have 
women no scruples ?” 

“They are so much inconvenient lug- 
gage, if one wishes to score,” Egeria 
admitted, with candor. 

He was sufficiently encouraged by 
this concession to probe further. “Do 
you think that women have much sense 
of the poetry of love; of its exquisite, 
fugitive quality ?” 

“No; I think they object very strong- 
ly to love’s ‘exquisite, fugitive quality.’ 
But”—becoming _serious—‘quite _ in 
confidence, I will grant you that wom- 
an never seems able to obey or even 
fully to comprehend that high command 
of Emerson’s: ‘Leave this touching 
and clawing. Let him be to me a spirit, 
a message, a thought, a sincerity. A 
glance from him I want, but not news 
and pottage.” You see, she has that 
restless, feminine desire to subdue all 
things to herself—the passion of the 
slave, for it is only the free who can 
grant freedom. She resents ‘the spirit, 
the thought, the sincerity.’ They speak 
to her of unfettered things, and she is 
jealous of abstractions. She _ insists 
upon ‘touching and clawing,’ and she 
asks only ‘the news and the pottage.’ 

“With touching credulity, she exhib- 
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its a belief in ropes of sand and chains 
of water. She shuts the captive in the 
gilded cage of her affections, and im- 
poses upon him the blasphemous com- 
mandment of the eternal feminine: 
‘Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me r ” 

“Hence these tears,” said the poet. 
“It is a lesson man never can learn, 
never will learn, never was intended to 
learn.” 

“There are two endings to that 
story,” continued Egeria. ‘He either 
breaks the cage and escapes, or he be- 
comes properly subdued, and she is 
able in time to drag the poor, spirit- 
less, mangy beast about at her heels, 
and call the imposing spectacle ‘the 
Triumph of Love.’ ” 

“Psyche forever deries to Love his 
reserves, forever lights her lamp to 
surprise his secret slumbers,”’ sighed 
the poet. 

“Well, why not?” cried Egeria, with 
a sudden change of front. “Sh: must 
have something to occupy her thoughts, 
and curiosity is the first tenant of an 
empty mind. Man lives in a world 
twice as big as woman’s, and his vo- 
cabulary is much larger. It includes 
‘war, fame, wine, woman and _ song,’ 
while woman can only lisp the one 
word she learned far back in the caves 
—‘man.’’ 

“T do not see why it should be so,” 
argued the poet. “Why should not her 
vocabulary equally with his include 
‘woman’ ?” 

“Ah,” admitted Egeria, “that is 
where her good, hard, practical com- 
mon sense comes in. You men, the 
stronger physically, are responsible for 
that in founding the institution of mar- 
riage. Marriage has meant—does still 
mean, for that matter—woman’s best 
chance of establishing herself enviably 
and honorably in life, of gaining an as- 
sured living, and securing a com- 
petence for her old age. 
in most business pursuits, competition 
is keen. Consequently, every woman 
regards every other woman as a possi- 
ble rival, a dangerous foe. The exi- 
gencies of social life demand _ inter- 
course between woman and woman; 


Naturally, as 
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but this is guarded and cautious. The 
foils may be at rest, but the buttons 
are always off.” 

“Do you mean to say that there are 
no friendships between women?” ex- 
claimed the poet. “Absurd! I know 
dozens of them.” 

“So do I. The friendships of expe- 
diency,” retorted Egeria. 

“IT have known women between 
whom the bond of friendship was like 
a steel cable,” insisted the poet, hotly; 
“a cable which neither time nor woe 
nor want nor calumny could break.” 

“T, too,” assented Egeria, easily; 
“but, you see, they were not put to the 
supreme test. When a man appears 
those steel cables snap like daisy 
chains.” 

“How about Ruth and Naomi?” 
There was visible triumph in the poet’s 
tone. 

“One of the most beautiful pieces of 
fiction ever written,” she assured him. 

His face hardened. “No wreaths for 
the altars of either love or friendship ?” 

“To admit that ‘love is—almost 
enough,’ is a pretty big wreath,” she 
expostulated, defensively; ‘and as for 
friendship, friendship is a matter of 
destiny. One may not force it, one may 
not evade it. ‘Asleep, awake, by night, 
by day, the friends I seek are seeking 
me,’ ” 

“A boon you can never know,” as- 
serted the poet. 

“And why, pray?” 
upright, her eyes wide. 

“Because friendship is impossible be- 
tween a man and a woman.  Imper- 
ceptibly, inevitably, it merges into 
love.” 

“A commonplace of the centuries, 
a most superficial estimate, a dogma of 
sophistry.” 

The poet looked bewildered. “But 
you have just informed me that women 
were incapable of friendship ?” 

“What a typical example of the way 
one’s speeches are usually reported. I 
said that for centuries women had 
found friendships with each other in- 
expedient and impractical; but some of 
the truest, deepest, warmest friendships 
that have ever existed were and are be- 


Egeria sat stiffly 
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tween men and women. A woman will 
keep a man’s secrets when she can’t 
keep her own; she will leave no stone 
unturned to be of assistance to him; 
she will sacrifice her time, her con- 
science and her fellow beings to further 
his advancement.” 

“And not love him?” 
poet, cynically. 

“Not in the sense you mean. Cer- 
tainly she loves him; but maternally. 
You men never seein to understand 
that women love you in two ways, and 
that their friendship is often largely an 
instinct to mother you.” 

“One of Cupid’s strongest weapons 
is propinquity,” he interposed. “Call 
the interest which attracts a man and 
woman friendship, or what you will; 
but throw them constantly together, 
and the result is love.” 

“In nine cases out of ten, yes,” she 
acquiesced; “that is, if you choose to 
call it love. It is not love; it is merely 


questioned the 
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an instance of ‘I must love some one, 
and it might as well be you.’ That has 
nothing to do with either the predesti- 
nation of friendship or the inevitable- 
ness of love.” 

He refused to be comforted. “But 
look, you have cast out love”—taking 
up his hat—‘ ‘what gods are these, you 
bid me please?’ To regard love as the 
butter—no, jam on one’s bread, and the 
friendship between us, which has meant 
much to me, as the expression of a 
maternal interest!” He turned his 
steps toward the door. 

“The great fault of your character 
is that you take too much for granted,” 
she called from the depths of her chair ; 
“but, if you will, have the interest ma- 
ternal; be nice and cheerful and philo- 
sophical about it. The high gods have 
still left to bestow ‘dust, and laurel, and 
gold, and sand.’” 

“Which gifts are goodly, but I will 
none,” he answered. 


Oe 
BIRTH 


ABOVE the pregnant cradle of the New 
I saw the Old Year bend, 

Ere tottering the Past’s wide portals through, 
His darksome way to wend. 

I saw his pale lips move, as one who breathes 
A prayer and benison— 

As grizzled knight to untried hands bequeaths 
A work yet scarce begun. 


Methought I saw, from Time’s far apogees 
Collected, ’round them stand 

The ghostly legion of the centuries, 
In grave ancestral band. 

I saw the Old Year lift his head, with face 
Of hallowed hope sublime, 

And as he passed with slow and solemn pace, 
Pealed forth the herald chime. 


I saw the little New Year lying there, 
A babe fresh-wakened, dumb; 

Of all the years now gone before the heir; 
Of Time itself the sum; 

Aroused to hear, in half-dismayed surprise, 
Its name so trumpeted ; 


Its young lips smiling brave resolve 





its eyes 


Two wells of tears unshed. 


Epwin L. SaBIn. 














¥ DELLE let the reins 
fall loose on_ the 
neck of her horse, 
and _ studied the 
landscape carefully, 
though with mani- 
fest impatience. All 
about her lay the 
range land, brown 
and far-horizoned and silent, steeped 
in the haze of such a still, smoky day 
as comes sometimes upon the land in 
late November. Range cattle—bear- 
ing, for the most part, her father’s 
brand—loitered lazily over the hills or 
trailed listlessly down to the coulee 
bottoms. Far to the east, a high-piled 
mass of violet and purple shadows hov- 
ered between the brown of the range 
and the coppery blue of the sky, and 
seemed on the point of fading into 
nothing at all, they were so vague and 
unreal; those were the Bear Paws. 

She turned and looked behind, sniffed 
tentatively a moment, and faced to the 
front again. There was the tang of 
distant prairie fires in the air—so dis- 
tant that she gave them no thought 
whatever. She studied again the low- 
lying hills and the shallow, yellow- 
rimmed coulees, drew her forehead into 
three distinct, straight-up-and-down 
lines, and tightened the reins sug- 
gestively. Tendoy perked his ears in- 
quiringly forward and back, and 
stepped out leisurely. 

Once down the hill, she put him to 
a lope, following, it would seem, the 
sense of smell—though of a truth it 
was not the pleasantest scent to fol- 
low. It was the rank, musty, never- 
forgotten or mistaken odor of sheep. 
From the direction of the smell, she 











judged they were grazing on forbid- 
den ground. Down a certain coulee 
flowed a broad, shallow creek, and she 
headed toward it indignantly, guided 
by her protesting olfactory nerves. 
Sheep in that coulee and on that creek 
came near being the unforgivable sin, 
in her opinion; for the coulee was her 
father’s, and her father was a cattle- 
man. Cattle and sheep do not mix well 
on the range, as everyone knows. 

Far up and down the coulee, on either 
side the creek, straggled the band, tak- 
ing solid comfort in the clear water and 
the thick tangle of grass. The lambs 
—half grown, they were, round-bodied 
and with tight-curled wool and an effer- 
vescent joy in living—raced up and 
down the bank and bleated impertinent- 
ly, with due attention to the grating 
tremolo in their voices, at their long- 
suffering mothers. 

Idelle clicked her teeth together and 
galloped toward them, and came near 
running over the herder, stretched lux- 
uriously on his back in the dim sun- 
shine, with a disreputable slouch hat 
tilted over his nose and his hands 
clasped under his head. She pulled up 
Tendoy and regarded the fellow stern- 
ly. 
He raised to an elbow, questioned 
her with his eyes and got up and bowed 
all with an unblushing assumption of 
innocence which made her long to shake 
him—only, he was so very big. 

“Are you the man that herds these 
sheep?” she asked him in what might 
be considered a belligerent tone. 

“T have that honor.” 

She took a second look at him. He 
was dressed like a tramp—or the typ- 
ical sheep herder; but his speech! 
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“Then you must know that you are 
trespassing. We don’t allow sheep this 
side the ridge.” 

“Then you ought to have your ridge 
fenced.” 

“Well, I like your nerve!” she blazed, 
with very red cheeks. 

“Oh, don’t mention it!” he returned, 
deprecatingly, as if she had paid him a 
compliment. 

Idelle hesitated, and in the interval 
glared at him in a way that should have 
humbled him much, but which, unfor- 
tunately, seemed only to amuse him. 
She did not quite know how to deal 
with a herder of this sort; it was not 
the first time she had ordered sheep out 
of this coulee, but it was the first time 
the herder in charge had shown the 
slightest symptom of facetiousness or 
defiance. Always before they had gone 
humbly, without word of protest. 
Sheep herders knew quite as well as 
anyone when they were trespassing. 
Her anger grew under this one’s as- 
surance. 

“T shall probably mention several 
things before I’m done,’ she warned, 
haughtily. 

“Oh, thanks!” he smiled, quite un- 
disturbed. 

“T should like to know why you’ve 
got your sheep down here in our 
coulee,” she began anew. 

The man looked at her with a cer- 
tain pained surprise at her stupidity. 
“Why, to let them drink. Sheep do 
need water occasionally, you know.” 

“Oh, indeed! And who gave you 
permission to let them drink here?” 

“Nobody. I didn’t ask.” 

“TI suppose”—ironically—“it never 
occurred to you that the owner of the 
land might object. Now that the fact 
is brought to your notice, you will get 
your dogs and drive your sheep back 
where they belong—at once!” 

The herder sat down’on a rock and 
regarded his charges with affectionate 
indulgence. “Oh, let the poor things 
be! I can’t see that they’re despoiling 
your lawn—and they do enjoy this 
grass.” 

“Do you mean that you won’t go?’ 

“Good heavens, no! Think of spend- 
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ing the night in this coulee! But just 
now it’s very nice and comfortable, and 
—I'm tired.” 

“I—I’'d like to thrash you!” She 
rode a step nearer and looked down at 
him with impotent rage. That he 
should defy her so—he, a sheep herder! 

He pushed his battered gray hat far 
back on his head, and regarded her 
leisurely. “Would you?” He seemed 
to be turning the matter over in his 
mind, quite impersonally. ‘Now, that’s 
odd. Do you know, I haven’t the 
slightest desire to thrash you, and you 
disturbed me just as I was dropping 
off into a doze. I hate being waked 
up suddenly, too. I think”—meditative- 
ly—“I must have a downright forgiv- 
ing nature; never suspected it before, 
though.” 

Idelle bit her lip; not for worlds 
would she encourage the fellow by 
laughing at his foolishness. “Who are 
you working for?” she demanded, curt- 
ly. 

“Ed Burgess,” he informed her, in- 
differently, breaking off a dry weed and 
beginning carefully to split it with his 


thumb nail. Idelle noticed that his 
hands were very nice—for a sheep 
herder’s. 


“Well, I’m going to report you. Mr. 
Burgess doesn’t uphold his herders in 
ranging over other people’s property, 
and——” 

“You wouldn’t deprive a poor man 
of a job?” He eyed her intently—so 
intently, in fact, that she preferred not 
to meet his look. 

“It will not be me—if you lose your 
job it will be your own fault. You 
ought to go when I tell you.” 

“But vou oughtn’t to tell me to go,” 
he argued. “You ought to consider the 
—the sheep. Would you have me break 
up that game of tag over there?” He 
pointed a lazy forefinger. “Look at 
the innocent little lambs gamboling 
around their mothers——” 

“Fudge! They’re every bit as big 
as their mothers—and, anyway, I hate 
sheep.” 

“Well, consider me, then. I’ve been 
tramping in the wake of that—er— 
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blessed bunch of sheep since daylight. 
If you knew how my legs ache 

“T don’t want to know. I’m not in- 
terested in your—your personal feel- 
ings,” she snapped, turning a bit red- 
der. 

“Well, I am. And I feel that I am 
justified in risking your anger by stay- 
ing till I rest my—er—personal feel- 
ings.” 

Idelle giggled convulsively, checked 
herself and immediately became frigidly 
furious. ‘Unfortunately, I can’t force 
you to go—as I would if I were a man. 
Just because I’m a woman, you take 
advantage. I suppose I'll have to send 
one of the men over here to order you 
off and see that you go.” 

“Oh, I intend to go—after a while. 
I wouldn’t bother, if I were you. I'll 
probably get fired, anyway, so I won't 
come many more times 

“You'll not come at all! You’ve no 
right. If you come again, I—I'll tell 
papa when he comes home. I—I think 
you’re the meanest fellow I ever saw!” 

The man sighed lugubriously. “Now, 
what have I done to deserve that?” he 
inquired, plaintively, of the hills. “She 
thinks I’m the meanest fellow she— 
ever—saw! Me! The meanest i 

“Oh, no doubt you’re the wittiest 
man in Montana—but I hope I may 
never meet another just like you. Let 
me advise you—don’t bring your nasty, 
smelly sheep into this coulee again, 
or ” 
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“They aren’t mine,” he denied, hasti- 
ly. “They belong to Ed ii 

“I don’t care who they belong to.” 
Idelle could have cried with vexation. 
“If you’re here to-morrow s 

“Thank you; I shall be delighted, 
I’m sure.” The herder stood up and 
lifted his hat. 

“No, you won’t—I promise you 
that!” She struck her horse impulsive- 
ly and rode back whence she came, at 
a sharp gallop, with her shoulders well 
back and with an exceedingly straight 
spine. This pose, while it spoke for 
dignity, is not the most comfortable 
when one is riding swiftly. Just as 
soon as she felt that she was out of the 
herder’s sight, she relaxed into a more 








normal posture, and thought of several 
scathing remarks which she regretted 
thinking of too late to be of any use. 
She felt tempted to ride back and say 
some of the things, but resisted the im- 
pulse, as undignified. 

The next day she rode out, firmly 
resolved to put a stop to the insolence 
of that particular sheep herder. Just 
because he happened to be educated, she 
argued, was no reason why he should 
calmly ignore the rights of ownership. 
His education only made his actions 
the more inexcusable; a man of his 
stamp had no business to be herding 
sheep, anyway; why didn’t he do some- 
thing worth while? He must be abom- 
inably shiftless and unambitious—his 
disreputable attire proved that. 

When she discerned a moving, gray 
blotch, with two black dots scurrying 
around the outside, on the ridge which 
bounded the forbidden territory, she 
was furious. That he should dare! 
Probably he was just idiotic enough to 
think it smart to go where he had no 
right, just because it was a woman who 
had told him to keep off. 

She started toward him—it was more 
than a mile across to the ridge—and 
then she pulled up and considered. He 
would only laugh at her, just as he had 
done the day before, and she could do 
nothing but lose her temper, and feel 
perfectly ridiculous. He would treat 
her just as if she were an impertinent 
child, to be laughed at and afterward 
ignored. 

If he had kept away after that first 
offense, she might forgive his insolence ; 
but to come back—he certainly must 
be coming back, or he would not have 
topped the ridge. He was planning to 
drift the sheep slowly down to the 
coulee, and camp by the creek at noon. 
And if she permitted that she would 
never have a shred of self-respect left. 
There was only one course to take, and 
that was to deal with the fellow as he 
deserved. 

She wheeled and galloped back to 
the house after Kid Brandt, who was 
six feet and two inches tall, and had 
the muscle—and the will—to back every 
inch of his height. The herder was 
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big, and looked athletic—but Kid was 
bigger; and if there was anything Kid 
hated, it was a sheep herder. She need 
only tell him that a band of sheep were 
watering in Nine Mile water gap, 
and Kid would do the rest. ; 

Kid saddled without words or waste 
of time, and they rode back together. 
Idelle did not attempt any self-justi- 
fication about her going along; she 
wanted to go, and she went; that was 
sufficient. The sheep had not moved 
perceptibly nearer, but there they were 
on the ridge, within half a mile of the 
coulee. Kid led the way across and 
Idelle followed silently. 

“They ain’t on our land yet,” Kid 
remarked, when they were climbing the 
ridge. “But they’re grazing close to 
the dead line, all right enough—and if 
it’s as you say, they’ve got to take a 
sneak down the other side.” 

“Tt’s the same bunch and the same 
herder,” Idelle assured him. “When 
1 told him to go yesterday, he just 
laughed at me and wouldn’t move. 
You'd think he owned the earth.” 

“He'll move this time,’ Kid prom- 
ised, darkly. “And I don’t guess he'll 
laugh his ribs sore over it, neither.” 

Idelle smiled approval, and Kid, who 
was not impervious to the smiles of a 
pretty girl, drew down his brows and 
made straight for the herder, who sat 
at ease upon a sunken bowlder, with 
his back turned squarely toward them, 
He was playing industriously upon 
what evidently was a jew’s-harp, and he 
seemed quite absorbed in the sounds 
he was making. 

“Here, you, what yuh doing with 
your sheep over here?” greeted Kid, 
truculently. 

The herder jumped, slid the jew’s- 
harp shamefacedly into his pocket and 
turned a deprecatory face toward them. 
“Ay ben let dem sheeps eat do grass,” 
he drawled, grinning as only a bash- 
ful Swede can grin, when nature has 
been overgenerous in bestowing a 
mouth upon him. 

Idelle gasped and glanced hastily at 
Kid; but that gentleman had a mind 
only for the business in hand. 

“You been watering your sheep down 


in that coulee, and you wouldn’t get 
out yesterday when this young lady 
warned you off. Ain’t yuh got neither 
manners nor sense? ‘The best thing 
you can do is take a sneak out uh 
here.” 

The herder’s grin became strained 
and unmirthful. “Ay don’d ben take 
no sneaks. Ay don’d ben votter no 
sheeps in no coul-ee. Ay ben seek in 
mine sto-mack; Ay don’d ben vork 
von veek ago. Ay tank yo ess fool.” 

Kid grew darkly red and swung bel- 
ligerently down from his horse. “I 
wish you’d ride on a ways, Miss 
Nevin,” he said. “As I understand this 
Scandinoovian, he’s just called me a 
name I don’t feel no call to stand for. 
I’m going to lick the everlasting day- 
lights out uh him.” 

“Ay don’d tank so, yet,” drawled he 
of the grin. “Ay ben seek in mine sto- 
mack; Ay tank Ay can leek yo’, any- 
vay.” 

“Oh, yuh do, eh?” Kid threw off his 
coat with ominous calm. 

“T wouldn’t make trouble, Kid,” in- 
terrupted Idelle, uneasily. ‘“It—it isn’t 
the same fellow. I—I made a mis- 
take.” 

“Yuh did, eh?” Kid eyed her dis- 
approvingly. “Looks to me like yuh 
might a discovered your mistake a lit- 
tle sooner, then.” He put on his coat 
with an injured air that seemed to Idelle 
a direct insult. 

She jerked Tendoy into action, and, 
without a word or a backward took, 
rode away up the ridge, scattering the 
stragglers of the band as she galloped 
past. 

Kid got onto his horse sulkily, 
glanced over his shoulder to make sure 
that Idelle was out of hearing, advised 
the herder tersely to depart at once for 
that unhallowed place where is never 
any snow, and thundered back down 
the ridge and across the coulee toward 
home, feeling himself the butt of a par- 
ticularly idiotic practical joke, and 
searching his conscience for some rea- 
son why Idelle should, as he put it 
mentally, have it in for him. 

The herder settled back upon the 
rock, grunted his disgust at the whole 
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unjust proceeding, and went back to 
the jew’s-harp for solace. 

Idelle was leading her horse down 
a particularly steep place in the coulee’s 
rim, and her horse was dragging back 
on the reins to show his. dislike of 
steep places, and of being led, as if 
he didn’t know where he ought to go 
himself. Idelle was not in a sweet 
mood at that moment. When her qoun- 
dam antagonist rose suddenly up from 
nowhere and confronted her smilingly, 
she gave him a look that was positively 
murderous. 

“Good-morning,” he began, tentative- 
ly and cheerfully. 

“Have you used soap?” mimicked 
Idelle, viciously, and tugged impatient- 
ly at Tendoy, who showed a strong 
inclination to sit down. 

“You see I got out of the coulee,” 
he went on, imperturbably. 

She neglected to answer him. 

“T also got fired.” 

She turned on him with eyes that 
were angry. “I suppose you think I’m 
to blame,” she accused him. “I wish I 
were.” 

“However, you’re not,” he said, easi- 
ly. “I was only a makeshift; the regu- 
lar herder was sick sg 

“T know—in his sto-mack.”  Idelle 
permitted her eyes to smile, though her 
lips disdained to relent. 

“You've seen him, then.” He laughed. 
“He knows better than to go into your 
coulee with his sheep—but I sinned 
through ignorance. Now that I’m out 
of a job, and consequently harmless, 
you'll forgive me, maybe.” 

Idelle regarded him attentively. “It 
wasn’t the mere act of trespassing,” she 
reminded him. “It was your—manner. 
You—you were horribly disagreeable.” 
Idelle felt that she was giving ground 
shamelessly, but, somehow, his eyes 
were very nice, and—— 

“T was dead lonesome,” he asserted, 
boldly, “and had to keep up the argu- 
ment somehow or you'd have ridden 
on. I should even have let you thrash 
me, if necessary, to keep you a little 
longer.” 

“You were asleep,” she retorted, and 
her lips abetted her eyes in their smil- 





ing. “You hated being waked up sud- 
denly ; you said so.” 

“Did 1?” He appeared quite indiffer- 
ent to his former remarks. “I said a 
whole lot of things, I believe. It was 
the effect of the sheep; they make one 
silly—you know that yourself. If I 
hadn’t got fired iu 

“I’m sorry for that,” she told him, 
“though you don’t deserve it. I think 
papa could give you work—but not at 
sheep herding—if you want a job. He’s 
looking for a man to take charge of a 
winter camp, about fifteen miles from 
here.” She felt very magnanimous, in- 
deed, in telling him this. 

He looked grateful, and a bit amused, 
though she could not see why he should. 
“T’d like to hire out to your father, but 
I don’t see how I can. You see, I’ve 
got another job waiting for me, up in 
Great Falls. I’ve got to go to-morrow, 
or lose it. I think I’d better hang onto 
that, for it’s steady. Thank you, all the 
same.” 

“It’s nothing,” she said, still feeling 
magnanimous; she would have died 
rather than own that she also felt a bit 
disappointed. “I would advise you to 
take the steady job, by all means. I 
have lots of friends in the Falls—I'm to 
spend the holidays there. You'll like 
it better than herding sheep.” 

“T believe you’re right, Miss—do you 
know, I’ve the most remarkable desire 
to know your name?” 

Idelle bethought her of the conven- 
tions, and got upon her pedestal. 
“We're not likely ever to meet again,” 
she rebuffed him. “I can’t see the use 
of introducing ourselves. I’m the girl 
that ordered you off our land, and— 
you’re the sheep herder that refused to 
go.” She felt virtuous now, as well as 
magnanimous; taken together, she felt 
very well satisfied with herself. 

“All right, then’—resignedly. “I 
was going to tell you my name, but I 
won’t now. I suspect you’re rather cu- 
rious to know—but I positively refuse 
to tell you. And, anyway, I know 
you're Idelle Nevin; I found out last 
night.” 

“T hope it did you a lot of good,” 
flared Idelle, angrily, and pulled sav- 








THE TRESPASSER 


agely at Tendoy, so that, taken un- 
awares, he took several steps without 
further urging. The man followed. 

“Of course it did,” he argued, geni- 
ally. “I wanted to know, and, nat- 
urally, I took measures to learn. There 
is always a distinct satisfaction in 
learning és 

“You are at liberty to go on learning, 
if it pleases you,” snapped Idelle, and 
got into the saddle before he could get 
near enough to help her. “Perhaps in 
time you may even learn to mind your 
own affairs.” With that she was gone 
almost out of hearing, and she never 
once looked back. 





Idelle was sitting at the far end of 
the balcony in Luther’s Hall, getting 
back her composure after twenty min- 
utes of watching the Indian girls, 
champions of many States, show the 
crack team of a neighboring town how 
basketball may be played—by cham- 
pions. Her palms tingled with much 
clapping, and her blood was a-jump 
with the whirlwind play of Fort Shaw. 
All around her sounded the babel of 
excited approval; for Great Falls is 
inordinately proud of the champions, 
even though Fort Shaw lies several 
miles to the west. 

“That was great, wasn’t it?” inquired 
a familiar voice at her elbow. 

Idelle turned quickly ; since she never 

could hold a grudge, the owner of the 
voice got a welcoming smile for greet- 
ing. Her cousin Bob nodded, said: 
“Hello, Don!” and promptly excused 
himself. 
- The trespasser slid as promptly into 
Bob’s chair. “Yes, that was almost as 
exciting as herding sheep,” he added, 
banteringly. 

“Or dealing with lawless herders,” 
supplemented Idelle. Then: “You 
don’t look much like a sheep herder to- 
night. I don’t believe you ever were 
one—really.” Somehow, she did not 
feel the least surprise at seeing him 
here, and she felt very well acquainted, 
for some unaccountable reason. 

“Miss Nevin,” he said, solemnly, “I’ve 
been carrying a guilty secret in my 
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breast for more than a month; five 
weeks, to be exact—five weeks yester- 
day, was when I saw you last. I’m 
going to confess. I’m an impostor, 
Miss Nevin. I never herded sheep but 
that one day, and that was on a bet. 
Ed Burgess—I was there for a short 
visit—bet that I couldn’t take the band 
out and herd them all day without los- 
ing some or getting lost myself. I 
won, but it was a close shave. And 
that isn’t the worst, either. When you 
ordered me to leave the coulee, I didn’t 
go—because I hated to tackle ordering 
those dogs around, before a lady. You 
see, I didn’t speak their language, and 
they didn’t seem to understand mine; 
to get anything out of them required 
much English that a lady should never 
be obliged to listen to—and I can’t 
swear fluently in any other language. I 
didn’t drive those sheep into your cou- 
lee—they just went, and I tagged 
along behind, making a bluff at being 
master of the situation. Toward night 
the dogs started them home—and I also 
tagged obediently along behind, still 
making a bluff at being master of the 
situation. I’ve thought, since, that it 
was a sin to take Ed’s money.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me—then?” 
she asked, as severely as she might. 

“Oh, say! You wouldn’t expect a 
man to tell a strange young woman that 
he didn’t know enough even to herd 
sheep?” he protested. “It looks so sim- 
ple; but take my word, and don’t ever 
tackle it, Miss Nevin; that was the 
hardest day I ever put in—except when 
you 

“And how about the job you said 
you had here?” she asked, hastily. 

“My job? Oh, yes; why, I’ve not 
been fired yet. And I can make a liv- 
ing at it. I think”—wistfully—“I could 
even support a wife comfortably.” 

“Wives are a very expensive lux- 
ury,”’ she reminded him, demurely. 
“They say it’s cheaper to support an 
automobile, even.” 

“T’d like to try supporting a wife,” 
he persisted, and there was that in his 
eyes which made Idelle’s cheeks feel 
hot. “Where are you staying?” he 
asked, after a second or two. “I’ve 
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hunted the town over to find you—and 
it isn’t such a big town, either. But I 
couldn’t seem to find anyone that knew 
you—till to-night.” 

“You evidently know Cousin Bob,” 
she said. “I’ve only been in town three 
days; I’m staying with them—Bob’s 
folks, up on Third Avenue.” 

“I’m going to call to-morrow morn- 
ing,” he announced, decisively. “I hope 
you're an early riser. Are you? Would 
ten o’clock 

“How ridiculous!” she laughed. “I 
should think you’d want to be intro- 
duced, at least, before you talk about 
calling.” 

For answer he turned and beckoned 
to Bob, hovering ten feet away, eying 
his chair. Bob came at once. 





“Will you introduce me to your 
cousin?” asked the trespasser. 

“Aw, what’re you giving me?” 
sparred Bob, scenting a trick. But the 


eyes of the man held him compellingly. 
“Oh, well, then; Idelle, this is Don 
Lochray, the rising young lawyer that’s 
skinning all the rest of ’em blind, and 
thinks he’ll be a judge some sweet day, 
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and that owns the biggest, reddest, nois- 
iest automobile in town, and came 
mighty near running over me twice, and 
has got the biggest, swellest, lonesomest 


house on the North Side, and 
wants——-” 
“That'll do, young man,” interrupted 


the introduced, sternly. “You go and 
find yourself a seat somewhere—or 
stand up. Miss Nevin doesn’t need 
you.” 

“That’s gratitude—I don’t think,” 
muttered the irate Bob, and took him- 
self off. 

“Now, may I call in the morning?” 
whispered Don Lochray. 

“Fort Shaw! Fort Shaw!” yelled the 
crowd, as a shrill whistle cut through 
the clamor, and the Indians started off 
with a basket in the first half minute. 

“Yes—if the Indians win,” said 
Idelle, over her shoulder, and turned 
resolutely to the game. 

“Fort Shaw! Fort Shaw!” yelled 
Don, tempestuously, as the ball dropped 
neatly a second time into the basket of 
the Indians’ opponents. “Will nine 


o'clock be too early?” 
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HE 


AND KING 


is my captain and my king, 
In whom I trust. 


Yea, should this earth and firmament 
Crumble to dust, 


Still might his voice reanimate 


My moldering 


clay, 


And his fine touch would lead me forth 
To realms of Day. 


FLORENCE WILKINSON. 















PART IV. 


WAS on my knees before 
my fire late one January 
afternoon, vainly trying 

to puff it into a blaze. Out- 
side the snow fell with a sort 
of heavy uncertainty through 
the gray air. My spirits matched the 
day. Mr. Hennen had been in one of 
his most difficult moods, nervous, ir- 
ritable, variable. Mr. Charter, who had 
just returned from one of his frequent 
holiday trips, had received my icy greet- 
ings at first with an air of surprise, and 
then with an air of regretful amuse- 
ment eminently galling to my dignity. 
I had had no communication with him 
since Mr. Henmen’s conversation except 
the perfunctory correspondence entailed 
by his sending me a gorgeous box of 
flowers at Christmas. 

Not only was the office stale, flat and 
unprofitable, but my household had also 
been very much absorbed in its own af- 
fairs since Christmas. Dr. Lyons, al- 
ways the busiest of women, had been 
“run to death,” as the housemaid put 
it, with the winter crop of pneumonia 
and grippe. The two medical students 
were preparing for their midyear 
examinations. Theresa Putnam, who 
seemed to maintain a dignified connec- 
tion with polite society, was always go- 
ing out, to dinner, to the opera, to 
bridge whist parties, and to all sorts of 
festivities which seemed to my envious 
mind to denote a wide acquaintance 
among those fortunate ones who 
boasted established dwelling places and 
established positions. Lester Franklin 
had seemed equally busy in other di- 
rections. Her set, I inferred, was a 
more irresponsible one, but from the 
chance remarks I overheard concerning 
studio dances, chafing-dish suppers, and 
the like, I gathered that it was equally 
absorbing. 


I, with no circle of my 
own, was very much alone 
in these days. The defec- 
tion of Robert Matthews 
after Christmas week had 
been rather marked. At 
first I tried to persuade my- 
self that he was piqued into 
a display of indifference by the sight of 
the floral evidences of my popularity, 
3ut I could not hug this flattering de- 
lusion to myself very long. In my 
heart I knew that he, like all the rest 
of New York save only myself, had 
been caught up into the whirl of winter 
occupations and gayeties. 

My one attempt to escape boredom 
and dreariness had been made the night 
before. I had been in the habit of see- 
ing one of my fellow clerks in a down- 
town office so often at the Working 
Woman’s Lunch Club that we had 
struck up a sort of an acquaintance. 
On this particular day we had fallen 
into conversation concerning the thea- 
ter, and the result of it was that we had 
essayed to see the particular London 
company which was playing at that 
time. I,think we both felt that there was 
something a little more virtuous—cul- 
tured—in spending our money to see a 
foreign performance than there would 
have been in extravagance of that sort 
for a home product of amusement. At 
any rate, we had gone together. 

From the moment of promising to go 
I had hated the entire affair. In the 
first place, I did not really like the 
young woman who was to be my com- 
panion; her language was almost as 
slovenly as her attire was careful; there 
was an utter lack of breeding about 
her, although she had a certain shrewd- 
ness and good nature. Then I loathed 
meeting her at the elevated station; the 
few minutes that I spent waiting for 
her seemed to me the most conspicuous 
I had ever passed in New York. 
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Next, I did not enjoy climbing what 
seemed to be the back stairs of the 
theater to the top gallery; I gad a 
snobbish feeling that my proper place 
was sweeping down the main aisle of 
the floor, a lovely opera cloak droop- 
ing from my shoulders, and a spangled 
train glittering beneath it. My com- 
panions in the loft were little to my 
liking. Finally, when my friend, draw- 
ing her opera glasses from a red plush 
bag, handed them to me and I was able 
to scan the more fortunately placed 
playgoers, I saw in one of the stage 
boxes Mr. Charter with a party of 
men and women. I don’t know why 
this put the finishing touch to my dis- 
comfort, but I felt a poignant shame 
at being in the family circle, shabbily 
clad and accompanied only by another 
girl. 

I found myself watching the box with 
excited interest during the entr’actes. 
There were three women in the party, 
and instinct and the easily acquired 
cynicism of New York assured me that 
Mrs. Charter was the one to whom Mr, 
Charter’s attentions were perfunctory, 
not to say negligible. She was a regu- 
lar-featured blonde, and even from my 
eagle perch, spheres above her, I 
thought I could detect the cold and un- 
pleasant expression of her countenance. 

As I worked the bellows upon my 
refractory fire, and recalled my evening 
effort after gayety, I was in as dismal 
a state of mind as I had been since 
I came to New York. There came a 
rap, and’in answer to my surly sum- 
mons of admission, Lester Franklin 
blew breezily in. A very brief effort 
at conversation with me convinced her 
that I was out of sorts, but instead of 
leaving me to digest my ill humor alone, 
she stretched herself easily upon my 
couch and proceeded to give me ad- 
vice. 

“You aren’t overcordial,” she said, 
after she had uttered her regulation 
formula, asking me for a cigarette and 
expressing her deep surprise at hearing, 
for the tenth time, that I had none. 

“I’m sorry,” I answered, “but I’m 
‘too tired to be polite.” 

“No, you’re not so tired,” she said, 


. 


“as you are bored. At this moment, of 
course, you think you’d like to be left 
by yourself and not be bothered by my 
chatter. But that isn’t what is the 
matter with you really—excess of com- 
panionship, I mean. It’s lack of amuse- 
ment, not a surfeit. It’s a horrid posi- 
tion, anyway.” 

“What position?” I asked, stupidly 
watching her rearrange the cushions to 
her satisfaction and interlace her hands 
back of her neck. 

“Yours—any girl’s in the first win- 
ter that she’s alone in New York. You 
haven’t any friends here, you see, and 
your work does not make you any. 
When I came I had the whole Art 
League to draw on, and in three weeks 
I had at least six intimate friends. 
But you—it’s really horrid.” 

I did not altogether enjoy her analy- 
sis of my position, which she continued 
quite airily, pointing out to me my lack 
of position and my lack of interests, 
with the calm of a professional dis- 
secter. But there was something kind- 
ly about her impertinence, which made 
it impossible for one to take offense at 
her. And when, after a cup of tea, she 
said to me almost affectionately : “Come 
on over to the Signora’s for dinner,” 
I was moved to go. 

The Signora’s was a basement din- 
ing room not very far from our house. 
It was much frequented that winter by 
the minor poets, the minor painters, the 
minor essayists, minor sculptors and 
other minors of the New York “ar- 
tistic” set. There was a certain pleas- 
ing mystery about admission. No sign 
instructed the wayfaring man that with- 
in a dinner could be obtained. One 
went into the areaway, rapped on the 
door, like a conspirator, and when it 
opened wide enough to display a.very 
bright, young Italian face, one uttered 
the password. In Lester Franklin’s 
case, this was a breezy and intimate 
“Hello, Giovanni,” and the door opened 
wide to reveal the full smile of the 
youthful porter and to permit our en- 
trance. 

In the small dining room eight or 
ten tables were placed. Not all of them 
were yet full, but it seemed to me that 
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from all the occupants of the room 
there rose a cheerful call of greeting 
to my companion. She ‘nodded gayly 
to most: of them, bestowed a musical 
good-evening upon the Signora, sitting 
stout, smiling and very alert at a small 
table near the door, and made her way 
with an air of familiarity to a table in 
the corner. 

As the room gradually filled, it be- 
came clear to me that most of the great 
people of New York were present. I 
should not have gathered this from 
their appearance; some seemed too 
young to have attained permanent dis- 
tinction, while the older ones bore the 
marks of what I should have supposed 
to be failure in their garments and on 
their persons. But how little one can 
judge from appearances! According 
to Lester, every person in the small 
dining room that night, eating the Si- 
gnora’s cheese soup and drinking her 
bluish Chianti, had accomplished some- 
thing really great in one of the arts. 
Here was a humorist—had I not seen 
his inimitably funny verses and draw- 
ings in the Magpie? What, was it pos- 
sible that I had never heard of the 
Magpie? Where had I lived? What 
had I read? And had I also failed to 
see the soul-stirring poems of the tall 
man in glasses and the low collar at the 
end of the room? And had I not seen 
the drawings of the girl with red hair 
—she was considered a great beauty, 
by the way—and did I not know that 
the lady in purple with the languishing 
manner was one of the greatest ac- 
tresses the world had ever seen, al- 
though as yet her display of genius had 
been confined to the performances of 
a dramatic school? 

However, in spite of their awe-in- 
spiring attributes, they seemed a very 
good-natured crowd. Some of them 
came to our table and were frankly in- 
quisitive about me until they heard the 
chilling truth that I had no part in the 
“creative” world. Then, though they 
tried to be kindly, it was evident that 
their interest waned. A good many of 
them rather overpowered me by plung- 
ing at once into intimacy, after a fash- 
ion totally unknown in Agonquitt. For 


instance, one littke woman whose wrin- 
kles were well filled up with powder 
confided to me that she had been almost 
afraid to come that night to the Si- 
gnora’s, lest she should meet her hus- 
band. “We’re not living together, you 
know,” she mentioned, casually, ‘‘and 
I hear he’s just back from the war. 
He’s a correspondent and a good one, 
I'll say that for him, though he’s not 
much as a consort.” I gulped hot 
coffee and scalded myself to save the 
embarrassment of a reply. 

A man, a novelist whom only the vile 
standards prevailing to-day in literature 
kept from his own place at the head of 
the rank, studied me attentively for a 
few minutes, and then asked with a 
smile: “What do you think of us, Miss 
Berwick?” The smile faded when I 
tactlessly replied that I hadn’t thought 
anything yet; and then I discovered 
that it was a favorite delusion of these 
kind people to imagine that their idio- 
syncrasies filled the observer with 
amazement or alarm. The one thing 
they could not endure was to be told 
that they seemed like any other body of 
human beings. 

However, as I have said, they were 
distinctly hospitable—much more so 
than any other people had been since I 
came to New York. The purple-clad 
lady of the dramatic possibilities in- 
vited me to join a gathering of the 
Peanut Club the next evening. When 
I discovered that this organization was 
in the habit of witnessing the current 
plays from the family circle, and that 
its name was a delicate and humorous 
recognition of the family circle’s nick- 
name, I declined. The memory of my 
gloomy evening the night before was 
too strong upon me, and I pleaded that 
I had work to do. With Lester Frank- 
lin’s keen eyes upon me it would have 
been useless to claim an engagement. 

“Listen to that, will you!” exclaimed 
the embryonic actress, vivaciously. “See 
what has strayed into our midst—a 
young person with a sense of duty. Miss 
Berwick positively won’t come out with 
the Peanut Club to-morrow night be- 
cause she has to work. Work! What 
do you think of that?” 
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They all seemed to think that it was 
amusing to the last degree. The hu- 
morist called it “positively quaint.” The 
poet shook his head and wished that he 
could train his muse to keep hours and 
to come when called. They all as- 
sumed the air of those who work at in- 
spiration, not at mere need. But they 
permitted my excuse to go unchal- 
lenged, since it had given all of them 
an opportunity to display their superi- 
ority, and only insisted that I should 
join the Peanut Club in its after-theater 
supper at Giuseppe’s. 

Giuseppe’s was not unlike the Si- 
gnora’s in that it also was in our neigh- 
borhood and was Italian. The Peanut 
supper was held in the basement—there 
seemed to be a certain affinity between 
areaways and Bohemianism. Giuseppe 
was a gentle-voiced, mild-eyed Sicilian, 
who, each of the supper party whis- 
pered to me, had killed at least one man 
at home. His upper floor was used as 
a restaurant by his own compatriots, 
while his lower one was the private 
banqueting hall of the choice spirits 
of the minor art brigade. In this lower 
room the ironing board of Maddalena, 
his wife, across one end, and the per- 
ambulator of their bambino in one cor- 
ner, were held to give a delightfully in- 
formal touch to the scene. The wall 
between this room and the kitchen had 
been removed, and only a sort of bar 
separated the two rooms. Behind this 
partition we could see the cook bustling 
about the range, and his helpers hurry- 
ing from stove to dumbwaiter. The 
musical call ascentled and descended the 
shaft: “Pasta per due,’ “Pasta per 
tre.” Late as it was, the Italian appe- 
tite for macaroni was not yet satiated. 
Maddalena and Giuseppe both displayed 
a warm interest in the Peanut Club’s 
supper, waiting upon the table them- 
selves, and spreading their choicest 
stores of olives, anchovies, pickled tuni 
fish and the like, and mixing the most 
awful concoction it has ever been my 
lot to taste—a Vermouth cocktail, 
which my hosts assured me could not 
be duplicated in New York City. I 
am sure it is devoutly to be hoped that 
it could not. 
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They were all very gay, the minor 
artists. They all smoked, men and 
women alike, and with great gusto they 
all drank the thin Chianti which fol- 
lowed the cocktail. They interrupted 
one another’s speeches constantly, they 
called one another by their first names, 
they made epigrams, or what I suppose 
were epigrams, with the most practiced 
fluency. As their spirits rose they took 
to throwing little bread pellets across 
the table at one another. When a slight- 
ly sentimental period supervened, they 
“held hands” with a serio-comic air. 
They all assured me warm-heartedly 
that I would be one of them in no time. 

“You have it in you, I feel it,” de- 
clared the novelist, with an ardor that 
seemed to me bibulous. “You have tem- 
perament.” 

The night air seemed very keen and 
refreshing when we came out of Giu- 
seppe’s smoky cellar and made our way 
toward our various homes. Lester 
Franklin and I went in to our staid little 
dwelling upon Eleventh Street with 
some trepidation, for our companions 
had enthusiastically voted to serenade 
us. We both assured them that our 
rooms were in the rear of the house, 
and that a serenade would do nothing 
but disturb Dr. Lyons’ much-needed 
rest. We waited in the hall to hear if 
there were any preliminary musical 
threats. But the steps and laughter 
trailed off into the distance and finally 
died away. 

“Well,” said Miss Franklin, enthusi- 
astically, as we crept up the stairs, 
“what do you think of us now? Aren’t 
we a pretty good sort?” 

“Indeed you are,” I replied, with hyp- 
ocritical ardor, while in my heart I said 
that if I was ever caught out again 
with that gang I hoped somebody would 
let me know. 

But I was caught with them often 
enough. It was so frequently a choice 
between no companionship at all and 
the companionship of those kindly, ir- 
responsible, idle, vain souls, that in 
sheer self-defense I was forced to 
choose the latter. I went to studio 
teas, and heard a good deal of pre- 
tentious talk about art and life. I went 
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to dingy little “at homes” in tiny flats, 
and tried to believe that my entertain- 
ers were honest when they affected to 
scorn society on a larger scale than 
their own. I think that for a few weeks 
I was rather one of them. It was the 
case of Mrs. Poindexter that finally 
caused me to emerge from them. 

Mrs. Poindexter had appeared at the 
Signora’s under I know not what guid- 
ance. Some enthusiastic minor artist 
had met her somewhere, had heard her 
express her yearnings after the intel- 
lectual and artistic circle of New York, 
and with the prompt kindness of his 
set had offered to give her her heart’s 
desire on the spot. Mrs. Poindexter 
was a lady of ample person, ample ward- 
robe, ample laugh and ample means. 
She was uncultivated to the point of 
illiteracy; her laugh was a thing to 
close one’s ears against; her remarks 
were vapid to the last degree. She 
breathed out vulgarity as some women 
do perfume—and with perfume itself 
she was strongly impregnated. She 
never made an observation which was 
not trite, and her ignorance was equaled 
only by her vanity. But Mrs. Poindex- 
ter had money. 

It was a pitiable thing to see the lit- 
erary and artistic circle of the Signora’s 
and Giuseppe’s change into the syco- 
phantic circle of all ages as promptly 
and unmistakably as Ulysses’ men be- 
came swine at Circe’s command. Mrs. 
Poindexter gave dinners nightly. Her 
fat laugh echoed through the little base- 
ment dining room. The contraband 
Chianti—for it was the Signora’s lack 
of a license which made the mystery of 
her front door—flowed like water, and 
other wines were added. The Signora’s 
two children, the Hebe and Ganymede 
of the feasts, were kept busy running 
back and forth between the table where 
Mrs. Poindexter entertained and the 
wine cellar and the cigarette strong- 
hold. Minor poets would drop in early 
and sit around waiting for a chance 
invitation to the hospitable lady’s feasts. 
The actress used to address the others 
and ask if their hostess would not have 
made a marvelous Peg Wofington, or 
Lady Macbeth, or whatever it might 
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be, had she gone upon the stage. The 
sculptress was seized with a passion for 
Mrs. Poindexter’s hand—“it’s so psy- 
chic, you know,” she declared; “I’ve 
never seen such a psychic hand; you 
must let me do it.” The painter wanted 
to paint her, and I have no doubt there 
was a rivalry in sonnets in her honor 
among the makers of verses. And the 
giver of feasts, more arrogant ind vul- 
gar with each night, lapped up the flat- 
tery and paid for it. 

When finally the truth, unbelievable 
by me at first, was firmly impressed 
upon my mind—that these men and 
women, incapable either through lack 
of energy or lack of ability to earn 
enough for their -needs in the work 
which they had chosen, and unwilling 
to choose any other, were actually con- 
tent to be partly supported by a woman 
whom they despised and whose pres- 
ence must have been repugnant to all 
their better tastes—when finally I knew 
this to be the truth, Lester Franklin’s 
circle had no further charm for me. 
Their birthright for a mess of the coars- 
est pottage—ugh ! 

They dropped me as easily as they 
had taken me up when they found that 
I was not particularly anxious for their 
society. I have no doubt that among 
themselves they called me stupid, puri- 
tanical, conventional, Philistine, bour- 
geois—all the things which they most 
condemned. sut I, for my _ part, 
breathed a real sigh of relief when I 
found that after one or two refusals 
to join them my brief popularity among 
them was actually over, and that I 
might spend unnumbered evenings 
alone in my room, quite undisturbed by 
their insistent hospitality. 

Fortunately I had not much time to 
mope over the withdrawal of compan- 
ionship. The work in the office kept 
me very busy. Mr. Hennen was en- 
gaged in putting through an important 
deal which necessitated endless confer- 
ences with two or three persons and the 
writing of many letters and memoran- 
da. Mr. Charter gave his usual im- 
pression of butterfly-flitting whenever 
he appeared in the office. That he was 
dissipating heavily was well known to 
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all of us. Talk about the way in which 
the servants of a household know what 
goes on upstairs! It is, I believe, noth- 
ing to the way in which the hirelings 
in an office know the private life of 
their employers. There was not an of- 
fice boy on the staff, I am sure, who 
could not tell just how much Mr. Char- 
ter had lost at cards, and just where he 
had lost it. The clerks were as jauntily 
sure of his estrangement from his wife 
as they were of their own quarrels over 
their own breakfast tables. If he had a 
fancy among the lesser theatrical lights, 
the stupidest boy who brought in cards 
from the reception room would have 
been quite capable of telling who she 
was, and just what Mr. Charter had 
spent on flowers for her in the past 
fortnight. ; 

Ferritt, the chief clerk, seemed es- 
pecially cognizant of Mr. Charter’s pri- 
vate affairs. Occasionally he would 
overtake me as I came to or went from 
the office, and he always sought on these 
occasions to ingratiate himself with me 
by polite gossip concerning our employ- 
ers. In return he seemed to expect 
that I would repeat to him such confi- 
dential details as my position put me in 
possession of. I don’t know whether 
it was the information that he gave or 
the information he sought to extract 
which made me dislike him more. For 
some reason, criticism of Mr. Charter 
did not amuse me in the least, and 
nothing was more galling to me than 
the assumption that I would talk con- 
cerning Mr. Hennen’s affairs. 

One afternoon later in the season my 
vague suspicions of Ferritt’s honesty 
took a more definite shape. I had been 
taking notes from Mr. Hennen con- 
cerning a deal which he was planning in 
relation to the affairs of the Louisiana 
Delta and Mississippi River Railroad. 
He was a heavy stockholder in it, and 
one of the directors of its manage- 
ment. The road was not one of the 
first importance, although it was a mod- 
erately secure and well-paying proper- 
ty. However, the Mersey and Hudson 
Transatlantic Steamship Company was 
negotiating, in cheerful defiance of its 
name, for a port in the South. Of this 


fact George Hennen had private in- 
formation. If the deal were put 
through, much of the export business 
now done at the port of New York 
would be diverted to this Southern city, 
and any railroad having an entrance 
into it would have an enormously in- 
creased freight business. In the event 
of such a change, it was certain that 
the great Transcontinental Railroad, 
now one of the heaviest carriers of Mid- 
dle Western exports, would seek either 
to build or to buy a branch road con- 
necting its southernmost station with 
the new port. 

All this, of course, was in the most 
nebulous state, but George Hennen’s 
mind was a far-seeing one, and almost 
before negotiations had begun between 
the steamship company and the South- 
ern harbor committee he had his scheme 
of action outlined. He determined to 
gain control of a much larger block 
of the L. D. & M. R. R. R. stock than 
he had already, and to part with it to 
the T. C. R. R. on practically his own 
terms, both of money and position. It 
was an Office secret that he was anxious 


for a place on the directorship board of 


the big railroad. To obtain the neces- 
sary stock, which was held largely in 
small blocks by the cities and banks of 
the region through which the L. D. & 
M. R. R. R: passed, he determined to 
start a small flurry in that stock—to sell 
enough of his own at a reduced price 
—buying it in by his own agents again 
—to spread rumors of its depreciating 
value, and generally so to manipulate 
a slump in it that he himself could buy 
a controlling amount of it in and hold 
it against the day of the Transconti- 
nental’s need. 

All this had been outlined in certain 
letters and memoranda which he had 
been dictating to me one afternoon. I 
had just begun to transcribe the notes 
when I was hastily called into the re- 
ception room. A customer of ours— 
even the office boys use the proprietary 
pronoun when speaking of the firm of 
Hennen & Charter—a hysteric lady 
whose family should have prevented her 
from indulging in speculation, had come 
to the office to see Mr. Hennen, and on 
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learning that she would be obliged to 
advance more money to protect her 
margins, she had proceeded to faint. 
As the only woman in the establish- 
ment, I was rushed to the rescue. I 
unfastened the lady’s collar, dabbled a 
wet handkerchief upon her forehead, 
chafed her hands, and sent out for smell- 
ing salts, internally very much amused 
at the situation, and resolved to suggest 
that the next addition to the reception 
room’s reading table should be a copy 
of “First Aid to the Injured.” By and 
by the lady was sufficiently recovered 
to depart, and I went smiling down the 
long corridor behind the wire cages to 
my Own room. 

It was not with any detective instinct 
that I had had rubber heels put upon 
my shoes, but rather with a childlike 
belief in the claims which the makers of 
rubber heels put forth as to their hy- 
gienic value. Whether they did save 
my spine the jars they were advertised 
to save it, I do not know, but it is cer- 
tain that they enabled me to enter my 
room so softly tliat afternoon that I 
was well into it before Mr. Ferritt, 


‘standing by my desk with my notebook 


in his hand, heard me. 

When the rustle of my skirt finally 
betrayed me to him, he turned with a 
slight start, and the blood rushed vio- 
lently to his face. But he was master 
of himself. 

“T was just looking at your notes, 
Miss Berwick,” he said, easily. “Yours 
is the Pitman system, I see. I learned 
the Munson myself.” 


His casual air put me at a disad- 
vantage. I could not think of any 
rebuke which would not be a direct in- 
sult. Nevertheless, I felt intuitively 
sure that it was no interest in short- 
hand methods which had led the chief 
clerk to my desk that afternoon. How 
much, I wondered, of the program had 
he learned? How should I put Mr. 
Hennen on guard against him without 
seeming to have descended into the 
business of office spying? 

3y and by an idea occurred to me. I 
went into Mr. Hennen’s room and 
asked him to countermand publicly all 
the dictation which he had given me 
that afternoon. He seemed puzzled, 
and asked for an explanation, but final- 
ly consented to act upon the suggestion. 
I went out to the chief clerk’s desk 
with a manufactured message, and 
while I stood there, Tommy, the young- 
est of the boys, swaggered out to me. 

“Say, Miss Berwick,” he announced, 
“the boss don’t want them letters sent 
he just give you. He’s been talkin’ on 
the telephone, and I guess he’s changed 
his mind. He says, will you come in 
and take a new lot?” 

Ferritt’s face was under tolerable 
control, and there was little indication 
that he was disturbed by this. Prob- 
ably he had not yet disposed of the in- 
formation he had gleaned from the 
pages of my book to his customers, 
and so there was no harm done for 
him. But I, for my part, went home in 
a glow of pride at having circumvented 
him. 














DARK blue brough- 
am wheeled to the 
entrance of the hos- 
pital; an écru foot- 
man sprang to open 
the door; there was 
a flash of mauve 
draperies, preceded 
by a_ black-plumed 
hat, and Mrs. Manton Waring passed 
within the dingy Doric portico. In the 
hall—where her appearance caused a 
cessation of whispered talk in hoarse 
consonants among a group of mild-eyed 
Poles, and some emotions of mingled 
envy and admiration at the breasts of 
several Celtic ladies in Rob Roy shawls 
—she hesitated a moment. Her bud- 
ding smile passed casually over the 
pompadours of two young women in 
shirt-waists who sat in the inquiry 
room, busy with telephones and mes- 
sages, and, true to its experience, rested 
on the face of the one male present, a 
brown-haired, rosy-cheeked call boy. 
For him it blossomed, as he hurried 
forward to take the card that she held 
out. 

“T dare say it’s vety early to find the 
superintendent,” she said, “but won’t 
you tell him that it’s most important 
that I should see him immediately? I 
want very much to arrange about some 
—treatments.” 

There was a suggestion of mystery 
in the tone with which she lingered to 
caress this last word that touched the 
lad. Was it possible that this young, 
beautiful and plump lady suffered from 
some concealed disease? He was new 
at his work, and to.him each individual 
meant a case. He had learned to sus- 
pect dread internal conditions under the 
most glittering exteriors; at the heart 
of his every rose dwelt a canker! 
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It was early; the superintendent had 
just entered his office; he was busy, and 
it was not customary to interrupt him 
until he had read. his morning’s mail. 
Yet the lad felt the tug of chivalry at 
his young instinct, and braved the con- 
sequences. Perhaps something of his 
interest communicated itself uncon- 
sciously to the bluff figure that bent 
over the desk. Dr. Belknap peered 
the card through his heavy glasses, 
glanced at the lad as he delivered the 
message, and interrupted him to give a 
gruff assent. 

“Thank you, sir’—there was a grate- 
ful note in the boy’s voice. “She said 
it was very important.” 

Mrs. Waring came forward grace- 
fully, in what her friends called her 
tentative manner; but suddenly her face 
lightened. She held out both her hands 
impulsively and spoke with a ring of 
pleased surprise. 

“Why, Dr. Belknap!” she cried. “Is 
it really you? How perfectly delight- 
ful!” She sank into the chair that he 
held out for her. “I didn’t think of 
you as being here! I don’t suppose 
that you remember me at all—why 
should you? But I remember you per- 
fectly. I think you made a great im- 
pression on me’’—she tilted her head 
roguishly. “You lectured last fall be- 
fore the ‘Altruists’ Club,’ didn’t you? 
Your subject was—now, do you know, 
it’s funny, but I can’t recall it! I think 
I’m frightfully honest to tell you so! 
Anyhow, it was most interesting. I’m 
not a regular member; they don’t con- 
sider me clever enough. My husband 
says I’m intelligent but not intellectual. 
He loves to tease me. But I went to 
that particular meeting with my cousin, 
Carrie Abbott. You know whom I 
mean, don’t you? Her husband was 
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Dr. 
Why, I thought that all you physicians 


Hollis Abbott, of Philadelphia. 
knew one another! Poor Carrie! Since 
his death she’s come back to live with 
her mother, and she’s had to give up 
really going out, though she loves it, 
and she wore her mourning only a year. 
Dr. Abbott left her very little money, 
so she’s taken up clubs and things in- 
stead. She’s very clever, too; she 
does everything almost well enough to 
earn her living by it! Sometimes I 
don’t see just how she gets on, though 
we all help her—our family has always 
hung together wonderfully.” 

Dr. Belknap, from out his sheaf of 
experience, drew a straw of suggestion. 
“Ts it about work for Mrs. Abbott that 
you came to see me?” he asked. There 
was a whimsical gleam under his shaggy 
eyebrows. Mrs. Waring smiled frankly. 

“Dear me, how funny and direct you 
are!” She straightened herself in her 
chair and regarded him steadily. The 
concentration of her look left a pretty, 


wavering frown on her forehead. “No, 
indeed,” she said. “I came to see you 
about myself.” An _ instant’s pause 


brought the direct question: “Tell me 
honestly, Dr. Belknap, do you think that 
I am too stout?” 

The superintendent threw back his 
big, gray head in a laugh that drew a 
protest from the lady. 

“T will have you treat me seriously !” 
she cried. “I am dreadfully in earnest. 
You shall not make fun of me!” 

He leaned toward her in sobered at- 
tention. “You must pardon me, Mrs. 
Waring, but the question was startling. 
Stoutness,” he went on, “is so largely 
a matter of opinion that it isn’t easy to 
define. It comes within the scope of 
both taste and expediency, and depends 
so much on the point of view that an 
offhand judgment is valueless. Still,” 
he continued, and he smiled as his eyes 
rested on her, “since you ask me, I shall 
hazard an answer. Honestly, I do 
not.” 

Under Mrs. Waring’s eyelashes 
lurked approval, but she shook her head 
dubiously. “You are very consoling,” 
she replied, “but I don’t believe you, for 
I know that I am. See, my waist is 
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nearly an inch bigger than it ought to 
be!” 

She stood up and her white-gloved 
hands illustrated her words. “At least, 
it’s an inch too big for what I want! 
Listen and I'll tell you what I mean. 
You know that for years I’ve had my 
measure with Paquin, in Paris, and 
whenever I wanted a gown, I just 
cabled for it. Well, ‘twas all very nice 
until they sent me, only the other day, 
one that I’d ordered for that big spring 
féte, you know, that the Barringers are 
giving next month at their place on 
the Hudson. Dr. Belknap, that gown 
was the loveliest thing you ever saw; 
all changeable lemon color, with the 
dearest, sweetest, softest little pale ap- 
ple-green paillettes over the front in lat- 
tice pattern; a perfect dream of a gown! 
My husband—you know I told you that 
he loves to joke me—says that he hadn't 
seen me show as much feeling over 
anything since Aunt Barbara Mars- 
ton’s death. She was the one who left 
us such a lot of money. I thought it 
was rather unkind of him, for, really, I 
scarcely knew the woman. She was a 
queer, miserly person, who lived in a 
boarding house, wore black mitts and 
ate only one meal a day. *Twas always 
a marvel to me how she lasted as long 
as she did! Oh, but I was telling you 
about that gown! I slipped it on, Dr. 
3elknap, expecting that it would be all 
right, but imagine my _ horror’’—her 
voice grew tragic—‘“‘when, try as I 
would, I couldn’t make it meet. -I 
didn’t sleep that night, and the next 
morning I sent it down to Angeline’s 
—she used to make my clothes before 
I took up Paquin—and when I went in 
the next afternoon, she told me that it 
couldn’t be let out. She showed me 
the seams to prove it! Nasty thing, 
I suspect she cut them off just to spite 
me. She never’s been nice to me, Dr. 
Belknap, since I gave up going to her, 
and I don’t think you can ever really 
trust these Irishwomen who masquer- 
ade under French names. They say 
she was just an ordinary seamstress 
and used to work out by the day in 
Cambridge—and you know what that 
means! Well, the upshot of it all was 
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that I promised the gown to Carrie Ab- 
bott—it fits her like a-glove—she had 
an invitation to the Barringers’ and 
nothing to go in—and ordered another 
one for myself. But I couldn’t stop 
thinking of those paillettes, and when 
some one—I forget who it was—told 
me of the splendid things that had been 
done here with your new exercise sys- 
tem, I wondered if I couldn’t reduce 
myself so as to get into that gown, af- 
ter all. Carrie Abbott hasn’t got it 
yet !” 

She took a small, ivory-bound note- 
book from her cardcase and consulted 
it deftly. “Yes,” she said; “the party’s 
next month, on the twenty-seventh. 
That leaves me—let me see—to-day is 
the twenty-first. Doctor, don’t you 
think that something can be done for 
me in five weeks?” 

It was the superintendent’s keen, in- 
tuitive sense that differentiated him 
from his kind, gave him individual value 
and saved him time and strength, while 
it added to his authority and impres- 
siveness. It stood him in good stead 
now. Even while his visitor secured an 
attention apparently undivided, the doc- 
tor’s hand had managed to touch a but- 
ton underneath his desk, and his ready 
pencil found a chance to scrawl a few 
words on a card. Now, as she lifted 
her eyes and awaited a reply, the outer 
door opened suddenly and the rosy- 
cheeked call boy stood there in his be- 
coming attitude of sympathetic expec- 
tancy. Dr. Belknap rose as he an- 
swered : 

“Yes, Mrs. Waring, I’m sure that we 
can do a great deal, and our specialist 
will know just what is necessary. Pray 
let me give you this card; and, Judson, 
do you show the lady every attention 
and take her to Dr. Schmidt’s office, in 
the ‘Zander’ room.” 

Mrs. Waring put out a grateful hand. 
“You are too, too good!” she cried; 
then she added, archly: “You must 
really let me come in again and show 
myself in my improved condition!” 

The superintendent bent his head as 
he held open the door, and answered 
gallantly, though perhaps a trifle am- 
biguously: “Ah, Mrs. Waring, that 


would be outside the bounds of the 
possible !” 


“I asked you to stay to luncheon to- 
day, Carrie dear, because I have some- 
thing to tell you that I couldn’t very 
well say before all those women. I do 
think that this dining room is the dark- 
est place in town, but I hate electric 
lights in the daytime!” Mrs. Waring 
spoke to her cousin across a large, 
round table of deep mahogany, over 
which hung the gloom of a heavy .pan- 
eled ceiling. Some smoldering logs 
sent faint, occasional flashes from the 
fireplace, piecing out the somewhat nig- 
gardly northern light that battled, at 
the deep window, with curtains of silk 
and lace and crowded rows of pink 
azaleas in forced flower. 

Mrs. Abbott looked up. She had a 
plain face and shoulders that suggested 
a fine figure. There were touches of 
humor about her thin-lipped mouth 
and more than hints of cynicism in 
the level gaze of her pale eyes. She 
had already acquired the look of un- 
resigned repression that comes inevita- 
bly to the clever, forced to lead lives 
of dependence on the dull, and some- 
thing of the eager, alert air of the 
woman of middle age obliged to get 
rather more than an equivalent for all 
she gives. When she laughed it was 
with a flattering commingling of def- 
erence and amusement. 

“If that’s what you wanted to tell 
me, Gussie, why, I’ve heard it before, 
and I always agree with you!” 

“Oh, stupid,” retorted the other, “you 
put me off the track, or those Italian 
Club women did, anyway. I’m glad to 
get them out of the house. For the 
life of me I can’t understand why such 
a lot of people want to sit in gilt chairs 
for a whole forenoon, and listen to a 
man with a horrible red nose and no hair 
read Dante! It isn’t as if you didn’t 
have to see as well as to hear. Why 
did you ever get me into this, Carrie 
dear?” She stopped a moment to 
munch a mouthful of sweetbread from 
the end of her fork. “I owe you one 
for it, and I’m going to pay you off 
now!” She tittered softly, before she 
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turned to the butler. She prided her- 
self on the delicacy of her tact. “You 
needn’t wait, Barker,” she said. Then, 
as she heard the reluctant closing of 
the door, she went on: “Carrie dear, 
I’ve decided, after all, that I won’t give 
you that Paquin gown, for I’m going 
to wear it myself!” 

Mrs. Abbott rarely yielded to the 
temptation of the public display of any 
emotion, but a suggestion of guarded 
surprise crowded into her voice when 
she spoke. “Why, I thought it was all 
wrong for you, dear, and couldn’t be 
altered. I was so sorry! Of course 
for me it’s nothing. I wasn’t meaning 
to go to the Barringers’, anyway, until 
your kindness made it possible.” 

“Oh, I suppose I am a pig,” Mrs. 
Waring interrupted, “but I have got 
such a good plan. If the gown doesn’t 
fit the lady, why, the lady must fit the 
gown! Do you see, Carrie dear? I’m 
going to take the Zander treatment—to 
reduce myself!” 

“You mean all those appliances that 
-people are talking so much about— 
the ones that Carly Foote gave the hos- 
pital last year?” 

“Yes, my dear; they are so interest- 
ing.” Mrs. Waring’s plump arms on 
the table held her face in jeweled fin- 
gers. “I made all the arrangements 
yesterday morning with the superin- 
tendent, and he sent me on to the doc- 
tor in charge—a most interesting per- 
son. Do you mind getting me those 
creamed potatoes, please? I don’t 
want Barker back again. Thank you. 
He was a German, my dear, rather like 
that man who couldn’t speak English 
and made love to Mrs. Tony Ellery, 
who thought he was crazy. So did I, 
too, for that matter, but for a different 
reason, I guess! Oh, that was pretty 
bitter of me, wasn’t it? And I’d made 
up my mind not to say a single harsh 
thing about anyone during Lent! Man- 
ton declares that I’m laying up wrath 
against the day of Easter. I don’t ex- 
actly understand, but it’s some joke. 
You know what a tease he is! Well, 
Dr. Schmidt examined me and said my 
heart was all right, and gave me a pre- 
scription—no, you don’t take anything ; 
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that’s the beauty of the system. You 
just go through exercises that restore 
you to the normal. If you’re too fat, 
you get thin; if you need to gain, you 
do; that’s as I understand it. The pre- 
scription is nothing but a little paper 
with all sorts of letters and numbers on 
it, and each sign means a certain ma- 
chine—they’re all over the floor of a 
big, big room. Then, do you know, Dr. 
Schmidt wanted me to be weighed! 
Fancy! I had to draw the line there. 
‘I haven’t been weighed for years and 
years,’ I said. ‘Then how can we tell 
whether you lose weight or not?’ he 
protested. I think that foreigners are 
fascinating when they protest; they use 
their hands so much. But I simply 
qwouldn’t—as if it was necessary! ‘You 
can tell by the looks, Dr. Schmidt,’ I 
answered. ‘I’m sure that’s quite enough. 
No human being is going to carry 
around scales, which, like as not, are 
quite inaccurate, to prove the point.’ 
Carrie Abbott, those machines were 
dear! A very nice sort of young 
woman showed me about them—who 
looked like Lucy Ballard, only with 
very much better teeth—and I was 
crazy to try them. But it was really 
too late, for I’d promised to go shop- 
ping with mamma at eleven, and all 
these preliminary arrangements had 
taken up hours! Do you know, I think 
that men are very inconsiderate of 
women’s time! They keep on talking 
and talking and never seem to realize 
that we have anything to do! Oh, but 
there’s one machine they called the 
‘camel’ that is screamingly funny; it 
gives such a strange, jumpy motion, 
just like the animal—awfully good for 
the waist—you know I’ve got to come 
down an inch before I can possibly 
hook that bodice. I’m going to use it 
five minutes every day. It must be 
splendid, too, for there was the fattest 
creature in it, my dear, that you ever 
saw, with a bright purple face. They 
told me she’d lost seven pounds since 
she began, and her eyes certainly did 
have a hopeful expression. She was 
so fat that her heart was affected, and 
she always fainted away in the heat. As 
she was a cook and stood near a stove 
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all day, it must have been frightfully 
inconvenient. I’m really to begin to- 
morrow, Carrie dear—this stupid club 
put me off—and I’m going regularly 
every day. Oh, and another thing: I 
shall take my treatments in the morn- 
ing, with the free patients. Of course I 
pay, myself, but I think that it’s nice to 
be with the poor all you can during 
Lent—and you get it over earlier in the 
day; and, anyhow, I’m not particularly 
anxious to go through those contortions 
in the afternoon before a lot of people I 
know!” 

Mrs. Abbott was listlessly crumbling 
bread at the darker side of the table. 
With the fall of her cousin’s voice she 
aroused herself to a sudden sense of 
interest. 

“But, Gussie dear,” she said, “isn’t it 
too bad! To-morrow’s Friday, and 
you'll have to give up going to the Nut- 
tings’ for Sunday, as you promised. T 
did so want to have you there—it’s very 
dull without you.” 

“Oh, bother!’’ Gussie Waring’s eyes 
looked disappointment as she thought 
a moment. Then she added: “No, 
I shan’t give that up on any ac- 
count. After all, there are only two 
more days in the week. I’ll start fresh 
on Monday—no, ’twill be Tuesday be- 
fore we’re back. Well, I needn’t begin 
to diet till then, either. Dr. Schmidt 
gave me an appalling list of things to 
avoid. If you have finished your sweet- 
bread, Carrie dear, let me ring for 
3arker. The cook has made us the 
most enchanting little dessert of thick 
cream, half frozen, and all full of mar- 
rons. Let’s call it in!” 


As a matter of fact, a fortnight went 
by before the hospital saw Mrs. War- 
ing again. This time she stopped a 
moment to nod gayly to Dr. Belknap, 
whom she espied through the glass of 
his office door, as, ticket in hand, she 
followed the adoring call boy along the 
mazes of corridor to the Zander room. 
To Dr. August Schmidt, who hap- 
pened to be at leisure and who came 
forward at her entrance, she spoke dep- 
recatingly in whimsical penitence. “Oh, 
I have been so bad, so bad,” she began. 


“I'm really ashamed to look you in the 
face. I had to go away—you got my 
letter, didn’t you ?—and on Tuesday my 
cousin, Mrs. Abbott, the one I spoke to 
you about, was taken ill, and she abso- 
lutely insisted on keeping me with her 
every morning, because she said that I 
cheered her. I was really worried, be- 
cause it was so unlike her. She’s 
usually bored by people when she 
doesn’t feel well, and likes to go off by 
herself and mend her underclothes and 
things like that .So what could I do, 
doctor ?—my own cousin and suffering! 
Do you honestly think—now, don’t try 
to make me feel comfortable—that I 
have lost too much time? I’ve been 
pretty good with the diet, only, of 
course, when I was visiting I couldn’t 
be queer about food, and sometimes my 
cousin has made me eat up the delica- 
cies that her friends have sent in to 
her— just little custards and things like 
that. I think that one ought to humor 
an invalid, don’t you? Now I’m ready 
to begin.” She stood gayly expectant 
as she threw open the coat of the dark 
blue gown she wore, to disclose a waist 
of Irish lace. “I had this little frock,” 
she confided to an attendant later on, 
during the round of exercises, “made 
purposely for this! My woman rushed 
it through in two days, as a favor to me. 
‘Perfectly plain,’ I said, ‘but it needn’t 
look like a funeral!’ I think that when 
we are among really poor people like 
this, Miss Custer’—her voice lowered 
as her eyes swept the group of patients 
—‘‘we ought to be very careful of two 
things ; first, not to dress too elaborately 
for them, because that would make 
them envious and discontented; and, 
secondly, to show them good models. 
My cousin, Mrs. Abbott, the one whose 
illness delayed me, you know, is very 
much interested in the system. If she 
feels able, she’s coming in for a mo- 
ment to see how I’m getting on. I 
left her in the carriage; she’s driving 
about in the sunshine. If she’s coming 
at all, it’s almost time for her. Now 
for that last one! Let me see, it’s No. 
T—no, I 4! Yes, it’s the ‘camel.’ 
Those Germans make their /’s look like 
T’s, don’t they? It’s a funny language 
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—I never could speak it! Please don’t 
make the ‘camel’ too jouncy, Miss Cus- 
ter. There—yes, I’m on—oh, how 
funny! You mustn’t laugh at—me! 
It is a—queer—motion, and I suppose 
that I do — look — perfectly — ridicu- 
lous!” 


A letter which came a week or so 
later to Dr. Schmidt, and which he bore, 
in Teutonic wonder, to the superin- 
tendent’s office, was read by Dr. Bel- 
knap with punctuations of laughter. 
The fact that he showed it afterward 
to Mrs. Belknap and a chosen few 
would seem to free the document from 
any suspicion of a confidential nature. 

“Dear Dr. Schmidt,” the letter ran, 
“T suppose that you are wondering 
very much where I am and why I have 
not been to my treatments, and I feel 
that I owe it to you, since you have 
been so kind to me, to tell you the real 
reason. You will remember that my 
cousin, Mrs. Abbott—I introduced you 
to her, you know—called for me after 
my last exercise and found me riding 
the ‘camel.’ I thought she looked at 
me very queerly then, and when we 
got to the carriage I found out why. 
You may remember that it was a very 
bright, sunshiny day and the light was 
strong. Well, Cousin Carrie turned to 
me and told me that she thought. that 
such violent exercise was bad for the 
complexion. She said that she had no- 
ticed that my face was very red and 
blotchy, and when she took the car- 
riage mirror and handed it to me I saw 
it, too! Do you know that there were 
actually in my cheeks the beginnings of 
those queer little red veins that you see 
in the faces of old men or of horrid, 
coarse women who drink beer? Of 
course I don’t mean the way in which 
your nice Uomestic German women 
drink it in gardens with their husbands 
and children—but the other kind, you 
know! You may imagine how dis- 
tressed I was. I think I should have 
cried, if I hadn’t been on my way to 
play bridge with Lucy. Ballard! Well, 
the upshot of it all is that I don’t think 
I dare risk my complexion. Miss Cus- 
ter will tell you that I spoke of noticing 
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one woman with a dreadfully red face 
on the ‘camel’ the first day I came. 
Cousin Carrie says I ought not to, on 
any account. If it were anyone else I 
should not be so sure, but she knows a 
great deal about medicine. Her hus- 
band was Dr. Hollis Abbott, of Phila- 
delphia—I dare say you have heard of 
him. I am terribly sorry and disap- 
pointed. I’m trying to think that I 
may come in for one or two special 
treatments with those nice things that 
pound you, but I don’t know. At any 
rate, I mean to keep up my dieting and 
to take long walks in the early morning 
—TI walked nearly a mile last Friday— 
and so I hope to gain the desired re- 
sult. I thank you for all you have done 
for me. You have been very, very kind. 
Give my best regards to Dr. Belknap, 
and tell him that I know I ought to 
write him, too, but I am so busy that 
I can’t. I'll run in to see him some 
day instead, just for a social call this 
time. At a hospital that will be all 
right, I’m sure!” 


On the afternoon of the twenty- 
fourth of April, between a past lunch- 
eon and a futuré game of bridge, Mrs. 
Waring rang the bell at the smart, 
brass-plated door of Madame Ange- 
line’s Maison de Robes. A negro foot- 
man admitted her to the tiny white hall 
and bowed her into a pink and gold 
room beyond, where she found Mrs. 
Abbott waiting for her. To them en- 
tered Madame Angeline herself, fresh- 
faced, black-robed, smiling. Behind her 
came two blond-haired priestesses of 
her craft, and across the arm of each 
lay a gown, crisp, billowy, palpitating 
with freshness. The pale blue one 
found a becoming resting place against 
a background of gilded chair tops; the 
lemon-colored one was placed carefully 
on a pink sofa. 

Mrs. Waring advanced to the latter 
with outstretched hands. Instinctively 
she seemed to hold herself very erect, 
to walk with a sort of indrawing of the 
breath that simulated slenderness. 

“Qh, you dear, dear thing,” she apos- 
trophized as she shook out the green 
paillettes and held the skirt in front of 
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her, “you are too, too lovely! Don’t 
you really hope that I can get into you, 
after all?” 

“You certainly have grown thinner, 
dear!” called Cousin Carrie. 

“The other gown is most becoming to 
madame,” cooed Angeline, in her ear. 

Mrs. Waring stamped her foot. “I 
hate the other, Angeline! It makes me 
look so dreadfully respectable. I think 
that you really have less chic than any- 
one I know, and I won’t wear it if I 
can possibly help it. Come, quick— 
close the door, and let me try on this 
—darling !” 

Angeline bowed her elaborate head. 
“As madame pleases,” she said. Al- 
ready the pink-nailed fingers of the 
deft attendants were busy with Mrs. 
Waring. Cousin Carrie still stood look- 
ing out of the window. She seemed 
tolerant, but preoccupied. Suddenly a 
cry, poignant, hopeless, reached her; it 
came from Mrs. Waring’s red lips. 

“Oh, Angeline,” she said, “how per- 
fectly horrid! Oh, dear, oh, dear! It 
doesn’t meet much better than it did 
before!” It was then that the suave 
Irishwoman took a small payment on 
account. 

“Alas, madame,” she sighed, as she 
held a remorseless tape-measure to the 
light, “nor quite as well! It wants 
over an inch and a half this time!” 


When Mrs. Abbott left the room she 
held by its string*a-large box contain- 
ing the Paquin gown. As the door 
closed behind her, Mrs. Waring re- 
sumed her place at the mirror, where 
she stood smiling and posing and twist- 
ing the pale blue train before her re- 
flection. Her mood had changed, the 
new gown seemed unexpectedly charm- 
ing, with quite an air of its own. In its 
way it was, perhaps, really more be- 
coming than the other. She even ex- 
perienced a revulsion of feeling toward 
Angeline, as she turned to her with the 
intimate air that always marked her 
good humor. 

“Not bad, is it? I really think I like 
it almost as well as the lemon-colored 
one, though I shall never get over those 
paillettes! It was such a darling. An- 


geline, don’t you think it was awfully 
good of me to give it to my cousin?” 

The Irishwoman, waved her hands in 
effective Gallic fashion, but made no 
reply. 

“She was so surprised to get it, poor 
dear,” Mrs. Waring went on, “though 
she didn’t seem really to care about it 
as much as I expected. Do you sup- 
pose this can be taken in here, on the 
side, just the least little bit in the world? 
No? Well, I'd try, at any rate! There; 
that’s much better. Didn’t you think it 
was rather- funny of Mrs. Abbott not 
to let me have the gown sent to her, 
but to insist on walking off with it now 
in that enormous box? I should think 
she’d hate to carry it. She'll have to 
take a ccar. I haven’t got the carriage 
here. She’s awfully considerate, An- 
geline. You know I told you how in- 
terested she was in my trying to get 
thinner. She never seemed to think of 
herself at all!” 

“That is very true, madame,” the 
other’s soft voice replied. Something 
in its tone struck Mrs. Waring’s atten- 
tion. As she turned she happened to 
glance through the window, and there 
across the street she caught sight of 
her cousin waiting for a car. The ex- 
pression of her face held the watcher 
spellbound. It was as if she saw the 
real»Cousin Carrie for the first time. 
A glow of success colored Mrs. Abbott’s 
pale cheeks, a look of conscious satis- 
faction flared in her eyes, her whole 
appearance radiated triumph. She sig- 
naled a car at the crossing, the con- 
ductor took the big box from her hand 
and gave. it to her again as she disap- 
peared within. Mrs. Waring turned 
to meet Angeline’s look. The corners 
of the Irishwoman’s mouth were ex- 
pressive; it was as if she had noticed, 
too; perhaps more expfessive than 
words. 

Suddenly Gussie Waring found her- 
self beginning to balance impressions; 
a flock of little instances danced remi- 
niscently before her; her far from logic- 
al mind strove to draw deductions; she 
put two and two together and was able 
to make at least—three, as a dawn of 
comprehension broke dimly over her! 
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LD Cap’n Jonadab 
Gubb was not what 
I should call a dis- 
appointed man _ so 
much as what I 
should call an un- 
appreciated one. He 
was a man of ideas 
and a man of prin- 

ciple and a born ruler of men. The 

only trouble was that no one would give 
two cents for his ideas, and that no- 
body cared a railway fig for his prin- 
ciples, and that just at this time pegple 
are not looking for born rulers—they 
want bull-headed bosses. So Jonadab, 
being meek and lowly and only five foot 
two, with a retiring disposition, never 
got. to be President of the United 

States. 

It was not Cap’n Jonadab’s fault. He 
began as soon as he cast his first vote, 
and continuously thereafter he told just 
what he would do if he was President 
of the United States, but his presiden- 
tial boom never got outside of his own 
desire. His very neighbors failed to 
grasp the idea that Jonadab Gubb 
would be great presidential timber, so, 
after a while, Cap’n Jonadab came 
around to see that he would make the 
best governor Massachusetts ever had. 
He told what he would do if he was 
governor, but no one ever happened to 
think of Cap’n Jonadab as a possible 
candidate, so after a few years he gave 
up the notion, and began talking about 
what a first-class mayor of Tuckchunk 
would do, if Tuckchunk had a first- 
class mayor. The old sea dogs all 
agreed with Cap’n Jonadab, but it did 
not occur to them that he would care 
for the job, so, after hankering for it 





for twenty years or so, the cap’n gave 
that up, too, and silently set his heart 
on being chosen Grand Whale of the 
A. O. S. lodge. A few years later he 
was still talking away like a steam fog- 
horn, telling how he would tun the 
earth, and he had set his cap for the 
honor of being doorkeeper of the lodge, 
but he didn’t get it. No one ever hap- 
pened to think of him as a candidate 
for anything, because he was so small 
and had such thin, pinkish whiskers. 

When he got along toward sixty-one 
or sixty-two he was still formulating 
principles and still out of office, and 
people had got so used to hearing him 
tell how badly everything was run— 
from the empire of Russia to the village 
dog-catching department—that they did 
not pay much attention to him one way 
or another, and when he let out on 
Roosevelt no one would have thought 
anything about it if it had not been for 
a young fellow who had come up Tuck- 
chunk way to spend his vacation. Be- 
ing a government clerk, he felt sote to 
hear old Cap’n Jonadab spitting out 
objections from amid his pink whiskers 
at the President and others. 

“These here United States,” said 
Cap’n Jonadab to a lot of as that were 
sitting around the post office door, “is 
gittin’ in a dumb bad way, I tell you! 
Fust thing we know, some day we'll 
wake up and find this here corntry a 
empire, and this here rough-ride, bally- 
go-whack Roosevelt stuck up on a 
gilded throne for emperor. I been read- 
in’ some of his doin’s in the noos-paper 
lately, an’ mighty lucky it be that he’s 
got a good pull-back and gee-haw Sen- 
ate to keep him anchored to the con- 
stytution.” 
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The young man’s ears twisted for- 
ward when they heard this, but he 
didn’t think it his place to put in an 
oar, so he didn’t. 

“For nigh forty year I’ve said right 
along that this nation was gettin’ to be 
more an’ more a one-man affair,” said 
Cap’n Jonadab, “an’ that the big danger 
rock ahead was the one-man power. 
*Tain’t right for one man to be boss,” 
he continued, with more emphasis. 
“*Tain’t safe. There’s some says: ‘Let 
Roosevelt go ahead an’ slambang the 
trusts, and make his treaties,’ but I say, 
look out! I say, cut down the Presi- 
dent’s power. He’s got too much now. 
That there one-man power is what will 
wreck this here ship of state to 
smash !” 

The young fellow waited a moment 
to see if old Cap’n Jonadab was done 
or just waiting for wind to take a new 
tack, and then he spoke up. 

“T like that synonym comparing a na- 
tion to a ship, Cap’n Gubb,” he said. 
“Tt sounds good to hear an old sea salt 
talking of what he knows about. You 
certainly do know about ships. You're 
the skipper of the schooner Susan B., 
aren’t you?” 

Cap’n Jonadab sort of preened his 
whiskers. 

“T am that,” he said, “and a better 
craft never——’” 

“Right you are,” said the young man. 
“You're skipper of the Susan B., and 
you don’t like one-man government. I 
suppose, now,” he said, looking at Cap’n 
Jonadab very innocently—‘I suppose, 
now, Cap’n Gubb, that when you sail 
that schooner you stick to your princi- 
ples, don’t you? You don’t allow no 
one-man government on her, do you? 
You have a senate and a house of rep- 
resentatives, and you run that craft by 
a constitution, don’t you? You don’t 
take after Russia and be an emperor 
on. board that ship, do you? Of course 
not!” 

Now, if ever there is a sort of man 
that is an all-fired boss aboard ship, it’s 
the man that is meek and lowly when 
ashore, and Cap’n Jonadab was just 
that sort. When he was aboard the 
Susan B. he was king. There was no 





one else had a word to say on the Susan 
B. Cap’n Jonadab said it all and 
bossed it all on the craft. When he 
saw what the young man was getting 
at, the cap’n considered a minute and 
then he come right up to scratch. 

“A feller can sometimes be near- 
sighted and careless of what’s close at 
hand when he’s too interested in his 
duty to his nation. Mebby I did over- 
look the status of the Susan B.,”’ he 
said; “but from this minute I pro- 
nounce and proclaim that craft a re- 
publican form of government.” 

He got up from the bench and started 
off. 

“Where are you going?’ 
fellows asked. 

“Home,” said Cap’n Jonadab, “to 
write out a constytution and by-laws for 
the Susan B.” 

3eing a member of the crew of the 
Susan B., | had a good chance, later 
on, to know about those by-laws and 
that constitution, and I can tell you 
that Cap’n Jonadab worked out a docu- 
ment that was equal and superior to 
the constitution and by-laws of the 
United States of America. It was as 
full of “whereas” and “therefore be it” 
as anything of that sort ought ta be, 
and it started off as soon as it got down 
to business, by saying: “This schooner 
shall be a full-blooming republic, and it 
shall be known as the Republic of 
Susan B.” The rest of the document 
was right along those lines, too. There 
was to be no more autocrat-czar-captain 
business on the Susan B. Instead of a 
captain there was to be a president, and 
instead of mates there was a cabinet, 
and the law-making power was put in 
the hands of a senate and house of rep- 
resentatives consisting of everybody 
aboard ship that wasn’t president or 
cabinet member. 

The Susan B. used to run from Tuck- 
chunk to New York, carrying spruce 
lumber down and coming back light, 
and when Cap’n Jonadab had her loaded 
up this time he called the crew together 
on the deck and read that constitution 
and those by-laws to them, and ex- 
plained that anybody that didn’t like a 
republican form of government aboard 
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ship, but hankered after the effete and 
played-out autocratic style, had better 
walk ashore quick and save being 
kicked ashore. 

Nobody went ashore. Cap’n Jonadab 
was tickled. 

“Good boys!” he said. “Now, the 
next thing we have got to do is to adopt 
this constytution and by-laws.” 

Sandy Jim, who always was thick- 
skulled, spoke up. 

“T don’t see why we’ve got to adopt 
them, Cap’n Jonadab,” he drawled out. 
“You're boss of this schooner, and all 
you’ve got to do is to say they are 
adopted, and, by jing! they are 
adopted !” 

“No, you don’t!” Cap’n Jonadab 
snapped out. “I see what you’re up to. 
You want me to say: ‘Here’s your con- 
stytution—she’s adopted!’ against all 
rules of parlymentary procedure, and 
then some day when I point out what 
the constytution says you'll say: ‘Oh, 
drat the constytution! The constytu- 
tion ain’t constytutional, because it 
wasn’t adopted according as it stated 
in Clause III. of itself... No, sir! You 
fellers go ahead and adopt it by ballot, 
like Clause III. says, or I'll let you see 
who’s boss on the Susan B.” 

Long Henry Gubbins moved that the 
constitution and by-laws be adopted, 
and Sandy Jim, to sort of square him- 
self with Cap’n Jonadab, held up his 
right hand, as if he was being sworn, 
and said: 

“T move you, Mister Captain— 

“Don’t you ‘captain’ me!” shouted 
Cap'n Jonadab. 

“[ move you, Jonadab——” said 
Sandy Jim. 

“Don’t you ‘Jonadab’ me!” yelled 
Cap’n Jonadab. 

Sandy Jim looked scared. 

“Well, what in tunket shall I call 
you?” he asked, somewhat trembly. 

“President!” said Cap’n Jonadab, 
scornfully. 

“Well, president,” said Sandy Jim, “I 
move that the motion that Long Henry 
just moved be seconded.” 

Cap’n Jonadab was tickled to think 
he was really bossing a meeting at last. 
He was as complacent as pie on ice. 
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“Fellow citizens,” he said, “you 
heard Sandy Jim’s move. Does any- 
body second-it ?” 

Hank Stebbins arose and said if no- 
body else seconded it he moved that it 
be seconded. 

Cap'n Jonadab stopped and scratched 
his ear. 

“Look here,” he said, “there’s some- 
thing wrong somewhere. We can’t go 
on seconding each other all day that 
way. Purty soon we’d run out of folks 
to second the last one that seconded. 
It don’t seem just right.” 

Bill Lawton, who used to be first 
mate, and who always knew about 
things, got up and remarked that if he 
recollected right a move had to be sec- 
onded but that a second didn’t have to 
be seconded, and that the thing to do 
was to vote on Long Henry’s move. 
Jonadab was never a great hand to give 
in easy, so they argued a while, and 
then we all see that Long Henry was 
right. 

“Fellow citizens,” said Cap’n Jona- 
dab, “it has been moved and seconded 
that. we adopt these by-laws and con- 
stytution. Do we?” 

Everybody shouted: “We do!” 

“Unanimously all in favor,” re- 
marked Cap’n Jonadab, “and the con- 
stytution and by-laws is in force.” 

One thing that Cap’n Jonadab had 
put into the constitution was that the 
term of office of the elected officers was 
one trip of the schooner, down and 
back, and another was that for the 
first trip Cap’n Jonadab should be pres- 
ident without being elected, and that 
the old mates should be the cabinet the 
same way. He explained that he put 
that in because things would run 
smoother that way until the citizens got 
used to being free and independent and 
got the hang of the new way of doing 
things. Nobody objected. 

It was the best kind of a constitution. 
Cap’n Jonadab had put into it all his 
theories of equality, and it was what 
you might call liberal and up-to-date. 
Everybody had an office. Them that 
wasn’t in the cabinet was senators or 
representatives, which is the ideal way 
of having a government. 
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The cabinet didn’t have anything to 
do but to.advise the ‘president, so it 
didn’t have any power at all; and to 
head off the president from getting 
what you might call czarish, it was 
made plain in the constitution that all 
he could do was to veto bills passed 
by congress and to carry out the or- 
ders when congress passed them. 

To trim down the president’s power 
to a safe point, it was further set forth 
that if he vetoed a bill congress could 
still pass it by two-thirds vote and 
knock his veto sky high. 

As soon as we got the constitution 
adopted the president called a session of 
congress and appointed his committees. 
There was a committee of navigation, 
a committee of sails, a committee of the 
galley and about forty more, and each 
committee had a duty of considering 
bills that were introduced into con- 
gress, and reporting on them. 

The beauty of it was that there wasn’t 
anything left to luck. If we wanted 
the anchor weighed, somebody had to 
introduce a bill ordering it, and the 
bill would be referred to the naviga- 
tion committee. Then the navigation 
committee would retire to the shady 
side of the cabin and consider the bill 
and report it back to congress, and con- 
gress would vote on it and pass it, and 
then the anchor would be weighed. 
That way everybody had a good chance 
to express his opinion. And as far as 
I could see, everybody expressed it. 
There were more speeches made on 
that trip to New York than would fill 
ten volumes as big as a dictionary. Old 
Cap’n Jonadab was delighted. 

We unloaded our cargo at the dock 
in Harlem River, and the next morn- 
ing Cap’n Jonadab said we'd better 
clear out for home. On the way down, 
about all he had to do was to suggest a 
thing and then somebody would see that 
what he wanted done was put in a bill 
and passed by congress in good shape, 
but when he mentioned clearing for 
Tuckchunk, Bill Lawton said _ he 


thought we had better stay where we 
were a week and vote an appropriation 
to give the citizens of the Republic of 
Susan B. a good time at Coney Island. 
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When Bill Lawton 


old 
Cap’n Jonadab went purple in the face 
and lit into him with words that were 
unparlymentary and uncomplimentary. 

“All right,” said Bill, putting on an 
unconcerned look; “it was just a sug- 


said that, 


gestion. As for me, I would rather like 
it, but I’m a bachelor, and I guess maybe 
the rest of the citizens, being mostly 
married men with families, are crazy to 
get home. What suits the majority 
suits me.” 

Cap’n Jonadab sizzled a while, and 
then he called a special session of con- 
gress to vote that we clear for home. 
When the meeting was in order he 
asked somebody to make a motion that 
way. 

Bill Lawton jumped up quick. 

“Mister president!” he called out. 

“Mister Lawton,” said Cap’n Jona- 
dab. 

Bill, who was a skinny, lean man 
with a shifty eye, bowed most polite. 

“Mister president,” he said, “I have a 
bill here entitled ‘An act authorizing 
the president to tie up the Susan B. and 
put a watchman aboard her for one 
week, and pay out of the treasury a 
sum sufficient to give the crew a red- 
hot good time at Coney Island for one 
week.’ ” 

He bowed again and sat down on the 
coil of rope that was his favorite seat. 

Quick as a wink Hank Stebbins got 
up and moved that the bill be referred 
to the galley committee. It was a slick 
move, for the galley committee was Bill, 
Hank and Sandy Jim, who were chums 
and thick as thieves. The move was 
seconded by Sandy Jim. 

The vote was unanimous, and the 
committee retired back of the main- 
mast to consider. All they did was to 
walk around the mainmast and back to 
where congress was. They reported the 
bill favorably. 

Cap’n Jonadab was so mad he 
couldn’t talk. He stood there a min- 
ute gasping like a fish, and then he 
slammed on his hat and walked ashore, 
swearing like a carpenter with a mashed 
thumb. The vice president, which was 
me, took the chair. The vote on the 
bill was unanimous and some left over. 
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The next we saw of old Cap’n Jonadab 
was when he came down to Coney to 
round us up at the end of the week. 

It was easy to see that Bill was 
mighty proud of what he had done, and 
from that minute he got political aspi- 
rations the worst way. Before the boat 
sailed he smuggled aboard a couple of 
boxes of cigars, and every chance he 
got he was buttonholing the citizens of 
the Susan B. and handing out those 
Perfectos de Pennsylvania to them. He 
became the most agreeable man I ever 
saw, and his smile was as sweet as 
maple sugar. What made it worse 
was that Cap’n Jonadab got madder all 
the time. 

I don’t say Cap’n Jonadab didn’t 
have cause to get mad. He was awful 
handicapped by that constitution. A 
captain that hasn’t got anything but a 
second-rate veto to work with is in 
a poor class. A veto may help some 
to squash things, but it is a poor kind 
of tool to get things done with, tinless 
you are an expert at using it. It is like 
an anchor as a thing to move a ship 
with. You can warp a ship along by 
the anchor, but it is dead slow work— 
an anchor is built to hold back, not to 
push ahead. But the madder and more 
unsociable Cap’n Jonadab got, the less 
chance he had to hold his own with 
Oily Bill. 

Cap’n Jonadab was sore because he 
had set the whole thing going. He was 
sore because he liked to be boss and 
couldn’t be, and he was sore because 
he was a good seaman and the way the 
work was done under that constitution 
of his was scandalous. According to 
that constitution, there wasn’t a thing 
could be done aboard that ship without 
a special act of congress, except one 
thing, and that was talk, and there was 
plenty of that, and not much else. 

Every time the course was to be 
changed congress had to meet and vote 
it. Every time the cook had to get a 
meal congress had to meet and vote it. 
There couldn’t be a sail raised nor a 
dish washed without a special act of 
congress, and if you know what it means 
to have a lot of fellows who are dying 
to make speeches, you will know how 
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long it took to get anything done on 
board the Susan B. 

We had covered about a third of our 
course, with Cap’n Jonadab mad as 
hops, and Bill Lawton jovially pleased 
with himself and practically running 
things to suit himself, when Bill’s polit- 
ical aspirations took another jump. He 
decided he would be president of the 
Susan B. himself, and that he wasn’t 
going to wait until Cap’n Jonadab’s 
term ran out. 

He waited until the wind began to 
raise one evening. The Susan B. was 
on a tack toward shore. Cap’n Jona- 
dab called congress together by knock- 
ing on the mainmast with a piece of 
scantling, which was the usual way he 
called congress. We met, and we knew 
what was wanted. Cap’n Jonadab, as 
usual, stated what he wanted congress 
to authorize. There was some reefing 
to be done, and the schooner to be put 
on the off-shore tack. 

Usually we voted such things with- 
out any more waiting than a few 
speeches made, but Bill had been 
around and posted us, so when Cap’n 
Jonadab got through we just sat there 
and said nothing. Nobody introduced 
the bills. 

Cap’n Jonadab got purple in the face, 
and let out at us in language that would 
have raised goose pimples on a mummy 
of a monkey, but we sat silent, admir- 
ing the sky. 

After a while, when Cap’n Jonadab 
had had time to get so mad he couldn’t 
talk at all, Bill Lawton got up and in- 
troduced a bill that said the course of 
the Susan B,. should remain unchanged 
all night, and that the sails should not 
have a reef taken in them nor be low- 
ered an inch for twenty-four hours. 
We passed the bill in ten seconds. 

We knew well enough that if the 
Susan B, stuck to the tack she was on 
for another hour she would go hard on 
the rocks, and that at the rate the wind 
was piling up our masts would be 
blown clean out of us, but Bill had 
told us he would see that the course 
was changed and the sails reefed in 
plenty time, so we voted as he wanted. 

Sandy Jim was at the wheel. Cap’n 
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Jonadab stood like a frozen bucket for 
about a: minute, he was so stunned, and 
then he let a whoop that scared every 
gull for a mile on each side of us, and 
made a rush for Sandy Jim. The way 
he grabbed that slow-witted Jim was a 
revelation of what a right angry man 
can do. Cap’n Jonadab wasn’t more 
than half Jim’s size, but he shunted him 
halfway to the bow before Jim knew 
what was up, and then the cap’n began 
to swing the Susan B. around. 

We watched the boom as it swung 
Over us, and as soon as the sail had 
filled Bill got up and made a grand 
speech. 

I guess Bill had been bottling up for 
that speech for several days. He let 
out at Cap’n Jonadab in a way that was 
wonderful, and he recited the constitu- 
tion in blood-curdling tones and wept 
over the way in which our president 
had usurped the power of congress, and 
then he raised both hands and shouted 
that Cap'n Jonadab had been guilty of 
treason to the constitution and by-laws, 
and to congress, and to the Republic 
of Susan B., and to the citizens, and 
moved that congress try the president 
for treason. 

We tried him right and proper and 
we impeached him good and hard for 
knocking a citizen who was perform- 
ing his duty that he had been set to by 
congress, and for steering the ship of 
state in a direction opposed to the wishes 
of all the citizens in congress assembled 
and directly contrary to an express act 
of congress. We bounced Cap’n Jona- 
dab out of the job of president in about 
five minutes and elected Bill to the 
place. 

sill has often said that was the proud- 
est moment of his life, and I believe 
it. He looked it, and as he took the 
presidential chair he remarked that the 
nation of Susan B. would find her des- 
tinies O K and shipshape in his hands, 
and then he cast a look toward where 
old Cap’n Jonadab was standing at the 
stern, and said there was something 
unlogical about having a deposed and 
impeached president steering the ship 
of state. He said that when a president 
was impeached there usually went some 
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sort of punishment along with it, and 
he tried to remember some president 
that had been punished, but he couldn’t 
seem to call any to mind, so he fell 
back on Looey sixteen of France, who 
was beheaded, and Charles one of Eng- 
land, who was ditto, and spoke of them. 

President Bill said he didn’t believe 
in beheading. According to his idea, 
it had gone out of style, and he hated 
to think of poor old Cap’n Jonadab be- 
ing led up to a chunk of spruce and 
having his head chopped off. He said 
that a republic must be lenient to its 
erring sons, and that when he thought 
of that poor, deposed old man who 
was at that moment trembling on the 
edge of the grave, he, for one, would 
oppose any move to behead him. 

Then he said that we must remem- 
ber that Cap’n Jonadab was growing 
old and weak, and hadn’t the strength 
to stand any very serious hard punish- 
ment, and that in fixing on the penalty 
we must take into consideration Cap’n 
Jonadab’s years. We must be firm, but 
we must be kind. So he wound up by 
saying that he would be glad if some- 
body would move that Cap’n Jonadab 
be put in chains and placed in solitary 
confinement, and fed on bread and wa- 
ter for the rest of the voyage. Sandy 
Jim, being mad at the way Cap’n Jona- 
dab had wrestled him, moved it, and 
it was so voted. 

Bill cast his eve over us and picked 
out me and Sandy Jim and Hank Steb- 
bins, and made us a notification com- 
mittee to go and notify Cap’n Jonadab 
that he wasn’t president any more, and 
to ask him to kindly step into the cabin 
to have his chains put on. 

Sandy Jim arose to a point of order 
right there. He said that he didn’t be- 
lieve that the president could appoint 
such a committee until congress had 
authorized it, and that he moved that 
congress go as a committee of the whole 
to notify Cap’n Jonadab. As Cap’n 
Jonadab had a piece of scantling about 
four feet long handy to his fist, and as 
he wasn’t noted for pleasant temper, 
me and Hank seconded that motion, and 
it was adopted with an amendment that 
the president be chairman and speaker 
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of the committee and do any talking 
that needed to be done. 

sill didn’t seem to like this, but he 
had to do it, for when a congress gets 
the impeaching habit it would as soon 
impeach one president as another, so 
we went. Bill led us. If we felt any 
pity for that poor old, aged man we 
had to carry such bad news to, I don’t 
believe we mentioned it. Our talk, as 
we went to the stern, was mostly sur- 
mise as to whether Cap’n Jonadab 
would chuck the scantling at us from 
a distance, or light into us with it at 
close range. 

When Cap’n Jonadab heard enough 
to catch the drift, and understood that 
he was deposed, his jaw fell and he 
looked stunned, but we all got ready 
to dodge. When he heard about the 
chains and bread and water he looked 
peculiar, but when Bill ended and in- 
vited him to come down and serve his 
sentence he didn’t even growl. 

“Boys,” he said, “you surely have 
me beaten, and I'll own I broke the 
Jaws of the Republic of Susan B., but 
how in tunket can I tend this wheel 
and go away from it, too? I'll come,” 
he said, “but first you send some one to 
relieve me. Sandy, you come and take 
this wheel.” 

“Oh, no!” said Sandy Jim, edging 
off. “You want to get me handy to use 
that scantling on!” 

Cap’n Jonadab looked at him in dis- 


gust. 
“Come on!” he said. “I’d look nice 
sailing into you with a_ scantling, 


wouldn’t I, and me a worn-out, aged, 
weak old man against the whole lot 
of you?” 

Bill grabbed Sandy and gave him a 
shove. 

“Get along!” he said, roughly. “Don’t 
be a baby.” 

Sandy shuffled up to the wheel and 
took it, and the minute he had his 
hands on it old Cap’n Jonadab straight- 
ened up and grabbed the scantling and 
lit into us like a red-hot charge of the 
Light Brigade. He knocked Bill clean 
across the deck the first lick, and in 
two minutes he had us all flat on the 
deck or backed up against the cabin 
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waiting meekly to be killed, like a bunch 
of mooly cows. 

“Depose?” he shouted. “Impeach, 
will you? Jil depose you! Jl im- 
peach you, you low-down boodlers! 
You'll run this republic, will you?” 

He hopped about like an Indian war 
dance with one big chief in it. 

“You Russians!” he yelled. “You 
Afghan Turks! You Chinese laundry 
tickets! You think you can run a re- 
public, do you? I'll republic you! I'll 
upheave you! I’m a usurper for you, 
you scum! ‘This is a revolution, is it? 
This is a Napoleon from Tuckchunk! 
Down with the republic! I’m the em- 
peror of this ship! I’m the czar, I am!” 

He stopped and pointed his finger at 
the recent president, Bill. 

“Come here!” he shouted, and Bill 
came crawling up, looking anxiously at 
the scantling. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Bill. 

“Don’t you ‘sir’ me!” howled Cap’n 
Jonadab. “Say ‘your majesty’!” 

“Yes, your majesty!” said Bill. 

Cap’n Jonadab leaned on his scantling 
and folded his arms. 

“You go down in that cabin and get 
that constitution and them by-laws, 
quick!” he said, and Bill did. 

When he brought them Cap’n Jona- 
dab took them and tore them into bits, 
and we all stood silent waiting for the 
next act. 

Cap’n Jonadab hefted his scantling 
lovingly, as if he was tempted to give 
us another taste of it, and then he de- 
cided he had established his power and 
dominion firm enough. He opened his 
mouth to make us a long speech, and 
then he looked us over with scorn in 
his eye and shut his mouth again. He 
chucked the late constitution and by- 
laws into the air with one hand, and 
with the other slung the scantling end 
over end into the ocean. 

“Rats!” he said. 

Some of us argued afterward that he 
meant that we were rats, and some that 
it was just a gentle cuss word to let 
off his steam, but we could never come 
to any agreement about it, one way or 
the other, and we felt a little backward 
about asking his majesty to explain it. 
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WHEN the past cen- 
tury was in pina- 
fores, the city fa- 
thers invited that 
famous French 
architect who had so 
successfully accom- 
plished his distin- 
guished task of lay- 
ing out the city of Washington, to sub- 
mit a plan of streets and avenues for 
that greater future metropolis they be- 
gan to foresee. The architect, in the 
enthusiasm of his opportunity, dis- 
played a carefully prepared scheme for 
turning the eastern bank of the Hud- 
son into a splendid boulevard; a plan 
so magnificent, costly and preposterous 
that the fathers thought him crazy and 
turned him politely out of doors. Then 
these conscientious, wise Judases took 
a ruler and a sheet of drawing paper, 
and arranged for the future of “our 
beautiful city,” as Senator McFee, the 
great Irish orator, calls it, in those num- 
bered, parallelogram blocks we all ad- 
mire so much. 

Coal docks and tenements and horrid 
gas tanks rose and belched out evil 
odors where the Parisian had dreamed 
of stately palaces and bright parterres 
and gay, elegant loungers. Red-shirted, 
grimy longshoremen sat and smoked 
their pipes where he had planned to 
place dear little iron, open-air tables, 
from which very Frenchified American 
dandies should ogle the ladies driving 
past. Fashion pushed resolutely up the 
center of the island, left Broadway it- 
self at last, when it began to bend river- 
ward, and chose, for its particular realm 
and rendezvous, a short, broad avenue, 
designated on the map I have referred 
to as number the Fifth. And mean- 
while, like Jack’s beanstalk, the town 
grew up and up, and Central Park was 





planned and completed, and grew an- 
cient and overcrowded; and the market 
gardens to the west of it were turned 
into rows of costly new houses, with 
all sorts of turned “stoops” and de- 
signed staircases; and behold! the Up- 
per West Side, the admirable, the ele- 
gant, the exclusive, the sanitary, was 
fait accompli, and the Frenchman’s for- 
gotten dream about to be realized. 

The crude, tree-covered river bank, 
sloping down to the New York Cen- 
tral tracks, from Seventy-second Street 
to the old tavern at Claremont, was res- 
cued and converted into a narrow pub- 
lic park. A few bold spirits laid a broad 
and noble boulevard along its crest. 
Speculative builders and the wealthier 
inhabitants of the new district bought 
up the lawns of the crumbling old 
country seats reaching down to it. 
And overnight, almost, one of the 
grandest and stateliest promenades in 
all the world sprang into being, like a 
splendid fairy scene, radiant and beau- 
tiful. 

It is three miles of picture. A quiet, 
costly, florid city street set against a 
landscape. The magnificent natural 
panorama of great, glittering: river, and 
gray, craggy precipice, and dome of 
opalescent sky, is so impressively its 
occasion that it produces the unique, if 
anomalous, effect of a setting for hu- 
man comedy quite subordinated to pic- 
torial effect. rn 

Despite its ample and evident inten- 
tion, Riverside Drive, as a promenade, 
is neither social nor fashionable, and 
the disappointed stranger, enchanted 
with its loveliness, and noting with sur- - 
prised displeasure the patronizingly thin 
stream of equipages that flash along 
its drive, and the absence of varnished 
boots and London toilets amid the idlers 
on its promenade, marvels on our mis- 









































RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


placed attachment for our barren Fifth 
Avenue. But this absence of function, 
of the sense of being surrounded, 
hemmed in, so to speak, by an elaborate 
and formal society, which is so dis- 
tinguishing a feature of our fashionable 
lounge, is not because of disdain, nor 
because the happy inhabitants of this 
poetic street are still so under the 
social tyranny of the Avenue that they 
go thither to salute each other in the 
afternoon. It is simply that Riverside 
Drive is geographically detached. It 
is too far from clubs and shops and res- 
taurants and churches and hotels and 
business and tea drinking. One cannot 
reach it casually, or step back into pri- 
vate life round the corner. 

The opportunities for crowds and 
tumult are so abundant, however, in our 
too compact city, that to me, I confess, 
the almost academic quiet of this beau- 
tiful boulevard is but an added charm, 
and appears a kind of natural and suit- 
able preparation for the lofty and sol- 
emn mausoleum whose white dome 
shines down upon you from its summit. 
Another monument, less gigantic but 
more ornately beautiful, springs upward 
from its lofty marble base, like a white 
Grecian temple in its grove, out of the 
narrow park across the way from the 
private episcopal palace of the bishop 
of New York. Both of these monu- 
ments commemorate awful fraternal 
strife, and defeat that was not failure, 
and conquest that meant liberty for all. 

The Drive is rich in historic interest 
and architectural souvenirs, and it is 
not the least of incongruities that to the 
experienced eye are sufficiently obvious, 
that this street, recent as last Tuesday, 
is the only one where one can still be- 
hold a couple of old Colonial country 
houses moldering in melancholy soli- 
tude behind their elms, or gaze from the 
halls of Columbia University on a field 
whose grassy earthworks yet mark 
where the “embattled farmers” gallant- 
ly ran away from British bayonets, and 
were thrashed back again by furious, 
galloping Washington with the flat of 
his sword. 

Turning westward through Seventy- 
second Street, the Drive opens upon 
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you like a lifted curtain. There it 
stretches northward, mile after mile, 
the shining windows of the rich houses 
blazing in the afternoon sun; the broad 
and elm-shaded boulevard gay with a 
stream of flashing carriages ; the charm- 
ing embossed strip of park, with its 
granite wall and formal paths, sloping 
down to the railway tracks along the 
stream; the huge, rock-ribbed, solemn 
sides of the Palisades glooming oppo- 
site, and the vast, blue, glittering, gigan- 
tic river. River and crag and sky ani- 
mate and dominate. What matter im- 
posing sepulcher, or crude, new palace, 
or crumbling country house, or lovely 
shaded park, or careless idlers, or 
rushing train, or the impertinence of 
the gay, ancient, small restaurant twin- 
kling like a diamond aigret upon its 
crest, to this noble scene? You are gaz- 
ing upon a greater force than any man 
has chained yet; you are looking at a 
spectacle more ancient than the pyra- 
mid of Cheops. And here, on the edge 
of this stupendous primeval picture, 
gentlemen in smallclothes used placid- 
ly to sit and sip Madeira under the 
maples on their lawns. 

Riverside is essentially a family pic- 
ture, done in the robust, old English 
manner, with madam and the children 
posed in front of the hall door, and a 
tremendous amount of scenery painted 
into the background. There is not a 
shop, not a theater, not a club, not a 
hotel, not a church, in its entire length; 
only dwellings, pierced at infrequent in- 
tervals by lofty apartment buildings. 
The houses are very handsome and new 
and ornate. They are built of granite 
and brick, freestone and marble, and 
represent every conceivable type of 
architecture, from the French chateau 
which Mr. Schwab has just com- 
pleted, where small, blue-jeaned charity 
orphans used to frisk about an old 
lawn, to Flemish tiled and Queen Anne 
gabled roofs, and American basements, 
and Tudor-chimneyed piles of yellow 
brick. A few of them are detached, and 
have little grass plots about their doors. 
Their general effect is rich and strik- 
ing, but the veteran native has a feel- 
ing—which is, of course, ridiculously 
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erroncous—that, like young Lochinvar, 
they have come out of the west. They 
express no possible connection with 
Madison Square, say, or Murray Hill. 

The boulevard itself is divided in the 
center by a bridle-path, separated on 
each side from the driveways by a 
broad strip of turf shaded by a double 
row of elms, so that with trees in the 
midst and on both borders, it has a 
lovely cathedral effect. Motor cars and 
carriages and riders are constantly fly- 
ing through it, and on a fine afternoon 
the gay costumes of the ladies, and the 
glint of their white parasols under the 
branches, are charming. The out-of- 
town young girls who, I understand, 
occupy the dormitories in the Misses 
Ely’s school, that chaste, buff-colored 
villa with a veranda on its front, at 
Eighty-fifth Street, opposite the Colum- 
bia Yacht Club boathouse, must find 
their afternoon walk singularly devoid 
of dramatic suspense. Except for those 
nice, naughty, pink-cheeked Columbia 
freshmen, in little blue caps and with 
Homer under their arms—which are 
intended, I suppose, to clasp a much 
livelier bundle—innocence herself could 
stroll here every afternoon without ever 
a blush. 

The crowd, if one can apply the term 
to so attenuated a company, is made up 
of nursemaids with perambulators, 
playing children, literary ladies reading 
on the benches, stray sightseers, and 
idlers who quite evidently do not termi- 
nate their promenade at the doors of 
the houses opposite. A huge motor 
car, packed with trippers, trundles past, 
a man with a megaphone shouting out 
the objects of interest to his staring au- 
dience. You envy him his happy air of 
knowing it all, and being quite up to 
telling it. On Mount Tom, that rocky 
wart which juts out of the bank, a 
photographer has his head in the black 
cloth over his tripod. A grizzled Grand 
Army man, holding a little boy with 
each hand, is gazing with seamed, up- 
turned face at that inspiring and classic 
memorial, “To the Brave Soldiers and 
Sailors Who Saved the Union.” The 


nursemaids gossip listlessly, with an 
undulating hand on the adjacent peram- 
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bulator, and a covetous eye on the two 
sailors leaning over the parapet. The 
strollers along the way are idle but 
happy; they have the Sunday air of 
leisure. The readers on the benches 
resolutely turn page after page. The 
declining sun sheds its glory amid the 
trees, and the ladies in the carriages 
sit very straight, with their parasols 
slightly aslant. Long shadows creep 
athwart the path and down the sloping 
park bank; birds are chirping merrily 
amid the branches; gulls sweep in 
stately curves over the millions of twin- 
kling wavelets on the Hudson yonder. 
The stream itself is lively with steamers 
and long tows of canal boats and white- 
winged pleasure craft. <A _ puff of 
steam, and an express train rushes past. 
The straight, rugged cliffs look brown 
and friendly. The windows of the 
houses and high apartments burn. The 
sun turns red and sinks reluctantly be- 
hind the hills. Riverside Drive has had 
its hour; and its hour is afternoon. 

Let no man boast, however, that he 
knows his Drive because he has walked 
there “in the cool of the day.” The 
variety of our climate and the trans- 
parency of our atmosphere are con- 
stantly re-creating this wondrous pic- 
ture. You may see it fresh and rosy, 
the river sparkling and the cliffs clear- 
cut against the morning light. You 
may look upon it in the somber splendor 
of a storm-set sky, the water dark and 
threatening, the gusty wind beating it 
into foam, the tumultuous, piling clouds 
edged with flame, the Dutchman’s aw- 
ful bowls reverberating among the hills. 
You may admire it as a procession of 
lighted palaces shining down on green 
park and shadowed drive, and mysteri- 
ous, twinkling stream and shaggy rocks 
yellow in moonlight. Here you can 
watch a country snowstorm, sweeping 
across an ice field to swirl about the 
doors of a city street; and here in the 
summer’s languor and fierce heat, its 
cool waters and flowers and foliage ap- 
pease the captive’s wanderlust for fields 
and woods and streams. Spring comes 
smiling to meet you in the grove, 
dressed in pale green and tender pur- 
ple and soft brown, her arms full of 
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wild flowers; autumn scatters its gold 
and scarlet and ethereal blue broadcast 
in the frosty, crystalline air. 

On summer evenings, Riverside 
Drive ceases to be a street, and be- 
comes a resort. Except for a stray 
male here and there, perched in a win- 
dow smoking a cigar, the houses are 
closed and dark. From the river, lights 
on passing vessels and moored craft 
beam mistily. Now and again the mu- 
sic on a brilliant excursion barge floats 
softly up. The park, “dark with its 
awful shade—the home of the nymphs” 
—is tempting couples to descend the 
frequent stair to its horrid privacy. 
Workmen in their shirt-sleeves, with 
their wives and babies and little dogs, 
are stretched out full-iength on the 
grateful, cool turf. Along the dusky 
Drive flash the constant low lamps of 
motor cars and traps and hansom 
cabs. Across on the Palisades, other 
lights gleam lonesomely in the soft dark- 
ness; a trolley flames like a meteor 
along its height; a ferryboat crawls like 
a glowworm into its dock below Fort 
Lee. On the broad walk by the park 
wall all sorts of idlers are strolling aim- 
lessly, or sitting in little clusters upon 
its ledge or on the benches beneath the 
elms. They are mostly working people 
and small shopkeepers, these promenad- 
ers; and they come here because it is 
near by and cool and dark and cheap. 
They are orderly, they are respectable, 
they are merry even, and they speak the 
vernacular of the “sure New Yorker.” 
While they abound, Riverside no longer 
appears detached—it pulsates with the 
note of Eighth Avenue and Central 
Park Mall. 

Quite another company are gath- 
ered on the wide, glazed-in verandas of 
the old Claremont Inn, perched on the 
crown of the oval green knoll where 
Grant’s tomb rises solid and white in 
the moonlight, and round which the 
Drive circles to completion. This is 
the Mecca for which all the carriages 
and cars and traps are bound. Far be- 
low it, to thé eastward, the countless 
lights of Harlem float in a sunken sky; 
round its western rim the Hudson 
curves in a mighty northward sweep. 





To me, this ancient, square, two-storied 
wooden restaurant, which was a Colo- 
nial homestead, standing bizarre and 
gay under the stern shadow of the tomb, 
is a spectacle rather garish than exhil- 
arating. Yet no iconoclast, I take it, 
would wish to demolish the frisky old 
landmark, which acquired its title to the 
premises long before park or drive or 
tomb was heard of, and which contrib- 
utes, in its gay crowd and innocent 
frivolity, a humanizing, if opera bouffe, 
effect to a.scene which without it would 
be but melancholy and somber. It is a 
bit of Broadway, dropped dazzling and 
chattering on that high, dark river bank. 
The place itself is but a cottage—that 
“amiable child’”” who once lived there, 
and whose lonely grave, under its quaint 
marble urn on the nearby bank, makes 
him such a pathetic little historic figure, 
could have trotted all over it in a min- 
ute. The verandas surrounding it are 
its salon, bar and café, and are always 
crowded and brilliant with people, who 
are perpetually driving up and going 
away. It is the crowd one sees at the 
Suburban, at the play, and in Times 
Square; and the fact that some of it 
happens to be dining al fresco on the 
lawn doesn’t create the Parisian atmos- 
phere it perhaps secretly aspires to. 

Still, these gayly dressed, laughing 
men and women, sipping champagne 
and claret-cup in little white summer- 
houses on a moonlit, parti-colored lawn, 
with the festooned lights and friendly 
glow of the bright little restaurant be- 
hind them, make a brilliant, decorative 
genre group so dramatic that one al- 
most looks upward for the arching 
horseshoe. Should they suddenly rise 
and begin to clink glasses and sing a 
drinking chorus, one would scarcely be 
surprised. It is theatrical, but it is 
pleasing and pretty and effective, and it 
is instructive as this studiously polite 
street’s single and striking claim to rela- 
tionship with gay New York. 

The little flashlight portrait, indeed, 
serves an added humble office of revivi- 
fying the powerful and radiant picture 
it has momentarily obliterated. You 
think of it, a flare in the darkness, and 
the noble, sunlit, leafy boulevard 
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stretches glorious before you. Once 
more you are idling on it in the pleas- 
ant afternoon; once more the golden 
light is shining on river and rock and 
park and florid houses and elm-aisled 
drive ; once more the happy, fluty laugh- 
ter of the romping children is in your 
ears; once more the glistening white 
domes of the two tall monuments stand 
out solemn and stately against the sky. 

Those monuments—the lesser one 
placed halfway up the course, and the 
greater one at its head—are at once so 
solid, so sincere and so imposing, that 
they quite adequately proclaim their 
national and immortal import. That 
withered old veteran, who was the only 
soldier I saw the mild April afternoon 
I last walked there, lifted his gold- 
corded hat reverently as he gazed up at 
the slighter structure erected in mem- 
ory of his comrades. His two little 
grandsons seriously took theirs off, too. 
I thought it an unconscious, charming 
tribute to the power of its appeal. Yet 
there is nothing to excite the lust of 
bloodshed or the pride of conquest. 
No warlike trophies, no boastful, hec- 
toring image of Victory; no grim cap- 
tured cannon. Beside it on the turf 
lies a careless pile of rusty, empty 
shells. ; 

The vaster monument, where lies he 
who led those soldiers to triumph, is 
equally weaponless; not even a cannon 
ball suggests its awful occasion. Only 
the long flight of marble steps, and the 
massive, lofty roufid dome, and the still, 
empty rotunda, beneath whose floor, in 
a great well with a balustrade defend- 
ing it, rest the polished stone sarcophagi 
of that simple, great warrior before 
whom the bravest once gave place, and 
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his faithful old wife. In the niches 
round the circle within which the plain 
stone coffins repose are placed—what ? 
The records of his glorious deeds? The 
countless mementoes presented to him 
by a grateful people and by admiring 
potentates? A few simple flowers in 
glass vases. The stacked ragged battle 
flags of the regiments he led are 
grouped in small, retired closets off the 
rotunda. A couple of ununiformed at- 
tendants sit quietly in chairs by the wall. 
Nobler, it seems to me, this quiet, mod- 
est, kindly sepulcher than Napoleon’s 
savage, murderous column of captured 
cannon, or than any sword-slashing 
hero on horseback. 

“Let us have peace,” said that friend- 
ly, modest victor. And they made it 
his epitaph afterward, and cut it on his 
tomb. No wonder no embittering em- 
blems are displayed in either of these 
splendid memorials. No wonder men 
in blue and gray alike uncap proudly 
here. No wonder great men from all 
over the world come to pay homage 
at the shrine of this immortal conquer- 
or. It is the message they take kindly 
home with them to their countrymen. 
It is the last word of the greatest fight- 
ing man of a great fighting nation. It 
falls with a solemn, warning benedic- 
tion on the scarred old battle flags yon- 
der; it rests with a benign and quite 
paternal pathos on the thoughtless din- 
ers on the lawn; it is the greeting ship 
and train carry with them to Western 
harvest field and Southern mine. 

As you gaze on it, standing out in 
living marble, it is the phrase that seems 
to you the truest expression of the 
splendid and homelike street, whose 
pride is the dead-hero who spoke it. 
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INTEGRITY | 
OF MISS ASCHER 





DBs Frances Wilson 








June outburst 
was at its height, 
and all green things 
praised the Lord 
with mute but ver- 
dant eloquence. 
Along the wind- 
ing road that swept 
in negligent curves 
through Cardsley Acres, Pauline 
Ascher sauntered, twirling the handle 
of her cerise parasol between her palms, 
and enjoying as only those who barter 
with fortune for every pleasure can. 
She was quaffing June, if her expres- 
sion was to be trusted, as one dying of 
thirst might nectar, stubbornly ignor- 
ing the Friday night behind and the 
Monday morning that lay ahead. 
Magnificently spendthrift upon occa- 
sion, she had cast necessities recklessly 
into the balance to secure this week’s 
end in the country, together with the 
lesser but by no means despised joys 
of a white linen shirt-waist suit and 
the frivolous parasol. A procession of 
lean weeks would be the price, but what 
were future hardships to one who had 
two days of throbbing June in hand? 
“Bon jour, mademotselle!’ was her 
laughing salutation to a trim horse- 
chestnut tree beside the road, whose 
symmetry and pink bloom were so un- 
deniably chic that they gave a deft Pa- 
risian touch to the landscape. ‘Though 
I never before guessed that nature was 
in the habit of importing French mod- 
els,” she went on, demurely, placing her 
parasol on the grass, where it shone like 
a huge poppy, and proceeding to roll 
back her sleeves and turn in the collar 
of her shirt-waist, that the soft air 
might caress her neck and arms as it did 
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her uncovered head. Then her joy be- 
gan to bubble afresh. 

“June, June, June!” she chanted, with 
grave gusto. “June, June, June! Two 
whole days of June. And, oh, I’m 
mighty glad that I’m alive!” 

A certain invisible presence given to 
haunting the sons and daughters of 
men for no good purpose must have 
been attracted by her voice, for scarcely 
had the words left her lips when a 
shadow fell upon her face. His Sa- 
tanic Majesty, stooping to whisper in 
her ear, had come between her and 
the sun. 

In a twinkling what had but just 
been phrased as “two. whole days” 
shrank to the penury of “only two 
days,” which is a very different thing 
indeed. Only two days out of the thirty, 
and the others lost—blotted off the cal- 
endar, so far as she was concerned— 
for what did June matter to a person 
chained to an office desk in the city, 
where the workers perform their hum- 
drum tasks like horses on a treadmill. 

What was the use of glorious, full- 
pulsed June if nothing brought it home 
to you save a strip of blue far up over- 
head, or a scent wafted through the 
office window by some renegade breeze 
that had borne it from its countryside 
and set it loose in the city to die? 

Apparently there was no use, and the 
shadow on her face deepened into a 
cloud. Hundreds of women to whom 
it would mean nothing more than “nice 
weather”; on whom it would be as 
wasted as old wine upon a clodhopper ; 
whose rivalries and jealousies would 
blind them to its splendors, would have 
all of June. They would unheedingly 
fritter away the moments she would 
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have sat up nights to prolong. She 
could see them. They seemed to peo- 
ple the air about her, with their smooth, 
pink and white faces and their fluffy, 
lace-ruffled petticoats, plentiful as the 
June foliage itself. 

They lived—or, at least, they had a 
chance to. She, on the other hand, 
merely existed, caught in the snare of 
being like an animal in a trap, all her 
efforts directed toward keeping her- 
self alive in that trap. For the first time 
she came face to face with the logical 
absurdity of such*effort. She had never 
thought of it before; but why not throw 
up her hands and let life, having caught 
her, dispose of her as it would? Why 
not turn from the dreary game in which 
her utmost striving secured only food 
and raiment; and thrill with June, grow 
sated with August, and perish, if need 
be, under the pelting November rains? 
She thought of the consolations of re- 
ligion, but they seemed cold and unreal, 
and she turned to the scene about her 
as if to demand an answer. 

It was very beautiful. There were 
green hills with hollows between that 
were like dimples in the smiling face 
of nature. Below, the broad, calm river 
lay glinting in the sun, but instead of 
giving peace, the scene only brought 
out more strongly the full satirical force 
of that inherited penalty. 

To earn one’s bread by the sweat of 
one’s brow—in June! To toil that one 
might merely exist, in the scason for 
dalliance—for young men and maidens 
—for games and gowns—for moon- 
light, tinkle of music and snatches of 
song, for the dip of oars and the lap- 
ping of waves! Incredible curse! 

Yet, grotesquely enough, there were 
some who turned it to such advantage 
that it was no longer recognizable as a 
punishment—the Tom Sawyers of the 
world, who bamboozled others into pay- 
ing for the privilege of doing their 
work. There was Hiram Cardsley, for 
example, who owned a large part of the 
landscape thereabouts. 

As she turned her steps toward a 
knoll where a solitary tree, flanked by 
a clump of bushes, invited, the injustice 
of it was raging in her heart. 
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“It isn’t fair, God, it isn’t fair!’ she 
cried, passionately. “I'm a woman, too, 
and should have some of the glory of 
it! : 

She paused, sinking down upon the 
grass, her hands clasped round her 
knees 

“Don’t talk to me about being re- 
signed!” she burst out, impatiently, as 
if in answer to some companion who 
had expostulated with her. “I won't 
be resigned! I’d be ashamed to be re- 
signed.” 

A person on the other side of the 
bushes, to whom her voice was per- 
fectly audible, showed the astonishment 
natural to one who hears a voice com- 
ing from the clouds, and then moved 
his head, trying to peer through the 
bushes. He was a spare old man, sal- 
low with age and ill health and dressed 
in a workman’s jeans. Craft lurked 
in every line of his face, but as the pro- 
testing voice on the other side of the 
bushes sounded once more, a gleam of 
amusement lighted his faded eyes, and 
he sank into a keenly listening attitude. 

“There’s something wrong, radically 
wrong, when one man can own all this, 
while the next person has nothing at 
all. Oh!’—her voice was willfully in- 
tolerant, and she seemed to be waving 
off the counsels of the wise one— 
“there’s no use of saying that! What 
if he has indigestion so bad that he can- 
not eat? It may be uncomfortable for 
him, but it doesn’t do the scrimped ones 
any good. I’ve no patience with fate’s 
fantastic scheme of equalizations. She’d 
better give him his digestion and de- 
prive him of nine-tenths of his for- 
tune!” 

Her listener, who had nodded ap- 
provingly at the first part of the sen- 
tence, was evidently scandalized at its 
conclusion. He was of the opinion that 
the lord of the manor deserved both his 
digestion and his fortune. Through the 
bushes he glared at the girl curiously. 

“And with all this glory at his dis- 
posal, and Heaven only knows how 
much besides, the old curmudgeon” 
nothing but the listener’s baldness kept 
his hair from standing on end—“allows 
us no vacation. And he’s a Christian, 
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too. That’s the very worst of it. How 
I would like to tell him what I think of 
him! But I don’t suppose I'll ever have 
a chance. And even if I did, probably 
I wouldn’t dare. The poor old truth— 
how people hate to hear it and hate to 
speak it!” 

There was a sardonic smile on the 
man’s face, and yet there was something 
else besides—a hint of that deep retro- 
spection that comes to the old. Against 
his will he acknowledged to himself the 
justice of what she said. The truth— 
what a long, long time it had been since 
he had heard it! No veiled lady of the 
ast could have been shyer of him, 
who was one of the world’s richest men, 
than had been this same truth for a 
score or more of years. But the voice 
was speaking once more, and he bent 
his head attentively. 

“They say that his money can’t be 
computed. He gives away millions at 
a clip, but when it comes to showing 
a little consideration for his employees 
—well, there wouldn’t be any newspa- 
per glory in that!” 

Her voice curled with disdain, and 
the old man pushed out his lips stub- 
bornly. It was just as he had always 
said—give the working class an inch 
and they wanted an ell. You had to 
keep ’em down or there was no living 
with ’em. 

Still, his interest was aroused. To 
hear an absolutely candid opinion of 
himself would be a unique experi- 
ence, bitter, perhaps, but bracing. It 
was one of the few things that his 
money had never purchased, for when 
a man’s fortune nears the billion mark, 
he lives perforce in a world of syco- 
phants. 

With a prodigious yawn, meant to 
apprise her of the fact that some one 
asleep on the other side of the bushes 
was awakening, he rose to his feet and 
walked stiffly around them and into 
her circle of vision. Then, with ad- 
mirably feigned surprise, he touched 
his hat brim and uttered the customary 
greeting of the countryside: “Good- 
day to you, miss.” 

Though she was one of the hire- 
lings of the great corporation of which 
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he was president, he counted upon his 
clothes as a sufficient disguise, should 
she, perchance, ever have seen him. 

“The Old Man!” 

As her eyes fell upon him, the sobri- 
quet by which the maleclerks disrespect- 
fully designated him seemed to burn 
itself into her mind. Possibly he had 
overheard her. If so—well, for once 
there wouldn’t be any Monday morning 
for her. 

Luckily her face showed nothing 
more than the surprise of one who in 
a remote place finds another human be- 
ing near. On second thought, too, she 
remembered that the corps of slaves in 
that giant corporation were as unknown 
to him as many of them were to her. 
Quickly, triumphantly, the: June tide of 
revolt rose in her veins again, and she 
cast discretion to the winds. Probably 
no one had ever dared to speak the truth 
to him. Very well, here was a chance. 
She would do it. A mad excitement 
ran through her, the desire to speak out, 
the zest of battle. 

“Are you employed here?” she ques- 
tioned, urbanely. 

Cardsley suppressed a chuckle. 

“T potter about quite some,” he ad- 
mitted. “Mr. Cardsley generally has 
some odd jobs for me to do. Be you 
one of the summer boarders _here- 
abouts ?” 

She shook her head. 

“No; I’m one of Mr. Cardsley’s help, 
too. I’m in the office in town. I write 
fifty or seventy-five letters a day, for 
which he pays me the princely sum of 
fifteen dollars a week. Do you know, 
I sometimes wonder if he has an idea 
what we all think of him.” 

She watched him wickedly. 
showed an inclination to gasp, 
quickly recovered himself. 

“Waal’—he was stroking his meager 
white beard thoughtfully—‘I don’t cal- 
c’late he cares much, miss. You see, he 
has a good many other things to think 
about.” 

“Money?” she smiled, the corners of 
her mouth twitching at the careful pro- 
vincialism of his speech, for it was a 
joke to have the lord of the manor 


He 
but 
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playing up for her benefit while all the 
time she knew exactly who he was. 

“Yes,” he assented; adding, shrewd- 
ly: “You see, miss, he has enough of 
that to keep him busy thinking for a 
good while.” 

“Yes, I suppose he has. I can un- 
derstand his moneymaking; what puz- 
zles me is his philanthropy. He cer- 
tainly doesn’t care about ‘doing good. 
Think of the men he has crushed, think 
of the army of clerks who loathe his 
name! He might so easily play the 
man and the brother—but what has he 
done ?” 

The “Old Man” seated himself on 
the grass beside her, shaking his head 
dubiously. 

“What has he?” he demanded, hum- 
bly. 

“Don’t you know?” There was a 
ring of triumph in her voice. “Well, 
he’s taken the poor man’s one little ewe 
lamb every time, until he has about 
cleared the country of poor men who 
have little ewe lambs, and his money 
threatens to bury him. Having done 
that, he begins his philanthropies—and 
all the poor little popinjay people in the 
country laud him for his generosity. It 
makes me sick! He’s a regular Rob 
Roy, without any of Rob Roy’s delight- 
fulness.” 

“And who may Rob Roy be?” in- 
quired the meek voice of her com- 
panion. 

“Just a dashing highway robber with 
plenty of grit, who demanded your 
money or your life. You can admire 
such a man, but you can’t admire the 
one who does the same thing skulking 
behind the laws and posing as a Chris- 
tian.” 

A silence fell upon them, in which she 
covertly watched Hiram Cardsley, while 
apparently drinking in the beauty of 
the landscape. He, meantime, seemed 
to be lost in thought. When he spoke, 
it was with the evident intention of 
taking the millionaire’s side. 

“He probably has his good points, 
same as you an’ me.” 

“Very well,” she challenged. “You 
see a good deal of him up here. Name 
some of them.” 
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The Old Man wrinkled his brow. It 
was not so much that he was puzzled 
to name Hiram Cardsley’s good deeds 
—far from. it; was there not an ex- 
haustive and carefully verified list of 
them in one of the recent newspapers ? 
—as it was to name the particular sort 
of deeds that this socialistic young 
woman seemed to demand. 

“Come,” she urged, sarcastically. 
“You surely know of some small kind- 
ness, ‘some act of personal:service, some 
word or deed that wouldn’t make news- 
paper copy, but that proves him human. 
Think hard. I would not be unjust to 
the poor creature for the world.” 

A dull color showed in the old man’s 
face. He began to realize that while 
the golden avalanche had been sliding 
smoothly into his coffers, his sense of 
the brotherhood of man had become 
atrophied. Time was when his sympa- 
thy with Brown or Jones in trouble was 
as quick as that of any man. That was 
long ago, when he was in the midst of 
the scrimmage for subsistence. 

As his wealth increased and he found 
himself separated from them, he came 
to look upon them more as serfs than 
as brothers. “Let them free themselves 
from the pinch of poverty as I have 
done, or else suffer,” was his unspoken 
creed, 

There had been a time when no man 
was more ready than he to do a friend 
a favor. On that side, too, his charac- 
ter had changed. The further his 
money removed him from the need of 
favors, the less inclined was he to do 
them for others. Let them pull them- 
selves up by their own boot straps, as 
Hiram Cardsley had done! 

Little by little the fatal hallucination 
of wealth took possession of his mind. 
He was not like other men. He was a 
creature apart, selected by destiny for 
peculiar and magnificent distinction, and 
“by no means to be judged by the ordi- 
nary standards. Even the fulminations 
of the Bible, in which he was a devout 
believer for other men, no longer 
troubled him by any unpleasant per- 
sonal application. “Go thy way, sell 
whatsoever thou hast and give to the 
poor,” had no possible message for him. 
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Miss Ascher, openly smiling, eyed 
him with malicious satisfaction. 

“Can’t you think of a single thing,” 
she urged, hypocritically—“some little 
kind act such as one poor man does for 
another? Hasn’t he ever done some- 
thing for you, for instance, something 
that makes your heart go out to him, 
forgetting all about his money ?” 

The old man removed his hat and be- 
gan to fan himself with it, for the sun 
was getting high and shining with June 
fervor. 

“Mr. Cardsley’s used to doing things 
on a big scale,” he began, lamely ; then, 
more briskly: “He does his kindness 
in the same way. Didn’t he give a 
million to some church the other day? 
I read somethin’ about it in the pa- 
pers.” 

Scorn and pity mingled in her glance, 
and she made a sweeping gesture. 

“What have those things to do with 
human kindness?” The coldness of the 
just judge was in her voice. “Those 
huge gifts are simply a part. of his 
financial policy. They awe the simple 
public and add to his glory. He is so 
saturated with the money idea that he 
applies it even to spiritual matters. 
Without knowing it, he probably thinks 
of God as a God who can be hood- 
winked, and he devotes a few millions 
annually to that end!” 

Involuntarily they both smiled; he 
with a grim appreciation of the Celestial 
Corruption Fund, she with sheer de- 
light of having hit home. 

“You’re sure hard on ’im, miss. May 
I ask, has he ever been hard on you?” 

“Why, my good man, he doesn’t know 
that I exist. The people in that great 
office are no more to him than so many 
machines. Not so much, in fact, for 
the writing machines are carefully in- 
spected and kept in good order, but the 
human machines have to attend to their 
own repairing. In five years I’ve had 
a rise of five dollars per week. What 
do you suppose the earnings have been 
in that time? Of course I’m a very 
small wheel—still, even the smallest 
wheels are necessary. But go on— 
since you stand up for him, convert 


” 


me, 


“P’rhaps I don’t know as much about 
things as you do——” 

He paused, for Miss Ascher was 
seized by a sudden and unaccountable 
fit of choking. 

“T must have swallowed a gnat,” she 
explained. “But do go on.” 

“I was going to say that I don’t 
b’lieve he’s any worse than the rest of 
‘em. These rich men are pestered to 
death. Everybody wants something.” 

Her glances came back from the smil- 
ing river. ‘Everybody wants some- 
thing from God, too,” she said, softly. 
“Those who aspire to His supremacy 
should expect to share His responsibil- 
ities.” 

It was a strange view, and he paused 
for a moment to consider it. Then he 
made a last desperate attempt at de- 
fense. 

“Why, if he granted all the requests 
he receives, I’ve heard as how he’d be a 
poor man in a year.” 

“You don’t know Hiram Cardsley,” 
was the astute reply. “But, aside from 
that, if he is the Christian he pretends 
to be, I don’t just see——” 

The sound of a horn curled softly 
across the hills, coming from the point 
where the Cardsley mansion blurred 
the landscape. Her companion rose 
with a guilty air. 

“Guess it’s getting néar dinner time,” 
he observed. 

“Will he ask you how much work 
you've done this morning ?” 

“If he does I'll pull the wool over 
his eyes. But what about you? How 
is it you’re out o’ the office Saturday 
morning ?” 

She laughed. 

“Never fear. It will be deducted 
from the fifteen a week, depend upon 
it.” 

He turned to go, then faced about 
again. 

“May I ask your name, miss?” 

A shock of dismay went through her. 
Was it possible that he had suspected, 
after all? Then her insouciance re- 
turned. Perhaps to be discharged 
would be the best thing that could hap- 
pen to her. She would sleep under this 
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very tree, nestle close to the heart of 
June, all care forgot. 

“Pauline Ascher.” Then, urged by 
a quick impulse to give a deft finishing 
touch to her work, she added: “I don’t 
suppose my grandmother would have 
spoken to his.” 

He said good-by rather hurriedly and 
walked away in the direction of the 
distant house, looking, in his suit of 
jeans, far more a son of the soil than 
a king of finance. There was a slight 
trembling of his shoulders, as he left 
her, but she did not see it, for she was 
stretched on the grass, her face buried 
in her arms, shaking with laughter. 

She had actually done it, spoken fear- 
lessly to one of the richest men in the 
world, her opinion of him! Glorious! 
She was once more in touch with June. 
It was a good thing to live and be un- 
afraid. She felt herself moved by eons 
of experience from the tame, silent 
creature who walked into the office of a 
certain great trust at eight-thirty each 
morning in the week, to work like an 
automaton until half-past five, and then 
walk out again. 

Cardsley, meanwhile, was divided be- 
tween mirth and chagrin. At one mo- 
ment it appeared very clear that a per- 
son of opinions so revolutionary should 
be dismissed from the office peremptor- 
ily. At the next he was chuckling at 
the joke upon himself. 

“First time in forty years, first time 
in forty years,” he muttered. “Good 
big dose, too, and bitter as quinine.” 

Certainly it set his head buzzing as 
the drug itself might have done. As 
he tossed sleeplessly about on his bed 
that night, he would cheerfully have 
annihilated the cause of his discomfort, 
had she been at hand. Fortunately, 
however, feudal days were over, and 
there was no moat at Cardsley Acres. 
Otherwise Miss Ascher’s two days of 
peerless June might have been reduced 
to one. 

It was fully a month later. The June 
revolt had died in her veins, and she had 
settled down to the treadmill of work 
with that unseeing absorption which is 
the worker’s favorite opiate. June 
glories seemed as unreal as the tales of 


the jasper walls and golden streets of 
the New Jerusalem. She arrived at 
the office promptly each morning, with 
a feverish anxiety to get to work, and 
her horizon had narrowed until it en- 
circled little else than herself and a 
typewriting machine. 

The snappy clicking of the keys was 
the staccato music to which her exist- 
ence was set, the warning bell at the 
end of each line its sole event; for the 
human being, once his habits are re- 
duced to mechanical precision, is the 
most perfect of machines, after all. 

It was in the midst of the usual crisp 
hailstorm of notes made by the fifty or 
more machines in the great room, that 
an office boy stopped beside her desk 
one morning. 

“You’re wanted in Room 22,” was 
his message. 

She stared at him for a moment, try- 
ing to disentangle his words from the 
sentence that had been streaming from 
her finger-tips when he spoke. “Wanted 
in Room 22,” she repeated. “What 
for?” But he only shook his head and 
walked away. 

Room 22 was the room leading to 
that holy of holies, Hiram Cardsley’s 
private office. It was occupied by an 
athletic young secretary who acted as 
a buffer between that high personage 
and the world, testing the credentials of 
the public’s emissaries, which usually 
took the form of letters of introduction, 
but had been known, on one occasion 
at least, to appear in the ruder form of 
a bomb. 

Wanted in Room 22—what coud it 
mean? No sooner was the question 
asked than the answer flashed across 
her minds’ A certain June day and a 
certain lawless honr when she had held 
the cup of gall to Hiram Cardsley’s lips 
came to her memory, and she knew. 

At the thought the old excitement 
returned. To be discharged by Mr. 
Cardsley himself was a distinction that 
elevated her above the machine class 
and into the realms of those intelligent 
beings who were “recognized” and 
drew snug salaries. That June revolt 
had been a foolish thing, but somehow 
even now, with punishment hot upon 
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her heels, she could find no regret in 
her heart. 

“Mr. Cardsley wants to see you,” 
explained the secretary, eying her with 
undisguised interest. “That is, if you 
are the right Miss Ascher—Miss Paul- 
ine Ascher?” he went on, reading from 
a slip of paper that he held in his 
hand. She bowed, and he motioned 
her toward a door on whose ground 
glass the word “Private,” in black let- 
ters, stood out with hostile  signifi- 
cance. 

She opened the door and entered. 
The agitation of the outer offices here 
disappeared, as if the air had been fil- 
tered to obtain purity and quiet. The 
tall, spare figure of Hiram Cardsley 
bent over a desk, and though the open- 
ing and closing of the door must have 
reached his ears, he did not look up. 

For a moment or so she waited, un- 
certain what the etiquette of the occa- 
sion demanded. Then, as he made no 
sign, his disregard assumed the form 
of deliberate intention, and the old spirit 
of revolt flared within her. 

“Excuse me, but I was told that Mr. 
Cardsley wished to speak to me.” 

Her voice seemed to come from a 
distant point, but she had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that it sounded crisp 
and controlled. 

There was yet another period of si- 
lence, and then the small, shrewd eyes 
peered up at her from beneath their 
wrinkled lids and with a slight jerk 
of the head he motioned her to a chair 
beside his desk. When she had taken 
it he continued to gaze at her silently. 

“You may recollect having seen me 
before,” he remarked at last. 

“T do,” she admitted, simply. 

“Where?” He was as chary of his 
words as if they had been diamonds and 
rubies. 

Her color was rising. She could feel 
it welling up warmly, in spite of her 
desire to remain unmoved. Years of 
supremacy had given him an authority 
of manner that even she had to ac- 
knowledge. But if she flushed, she did 
not quail. 

“T have seen you several times, Mr. 


Cardsley. Here at the building and 
once away from here—at Cardsley 
Acres.” 

A change took place in the shrewd 
eyes. They became mere glittering 
points of light, and the thin lips set 
themselves a little more firmly. He 
was scarcely prepared for so frank an 
avowal. 

As she gazed, a shudder went over 
her, for something recalled a sickening 
spectacle she had once witnessed—the 
charming of a bird by a cobra. With- 
out comparing Cardsley to the cobra 
or herself to the bird, she was yet 
aware of something in her present sit- 
uation akin to that sight. 

Whether consciously or not, he was 
trying to force her opinions down her 
throat, quietly, inexorably, trying to 
press the glowing branding iron upon 
her soul, waiting for her to sink ador- 
ingly before Mammon, whose high 
priest he was, waiting for her to throw 
herself upon his mercy. “It is not too 
late,” the cruel eyes seemed to say, 
“if you are willing to abase yourself. 
If not 4 

The thing that catches up the spirit 
of martyrs and sends them glorying 
to the agonies of death suddenly came 
upon her, and her tongue was loosed. 

“T think, Mr. Cardsley,” she began, 
with a fluency that surprised herself, 
“that it is only right to explain to you 
that I knew who you were that day last 
June, from the very first. You don’t know 
what it is to be penned up here day 
in and day out, for just enough to sup- 
port existence. That day I was drunk 
with the beauty of the world—the 
beauty that a poor woman has to miss 
—wild against wealth and those who 
have it in excess while others have 
nothing. I meant no personal disre- 
spect, though I did mean all that I said. 
I spoke my honest opinion, and I can- 
not take it back.” 

She finished speaking, but he still 
continued to gaze at her silently. It 
seemed to her that the glittering eyes 
were diving into the hidden places of 
her mind and heart, determined to have 
forth her most secret thoughts and fee!- 
ings. 
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“Umph!” he ejaculated at last, turn- 
ing back to his desk. 

The sound might have meant any- 
thing or nothing. She had once heard 
a hippopotamus express itself in pre- 
cisely the same manner, as it suddenly 
dived under water. Metaphorically, 
Mr. Cardsley now followed its example, 
for with a curt “You may go,” he dis- 
missed her and resumed his inspec- 
tion of the papers before him. 

Her bad quarter of an hour—which 
lasted, to be exact, for the next three 
weeks—followed. It is one thing to 
rise to the demand of a stirring mo- 
ment, another to live with a sword sus- 
pended over one’s head. 

Was she to be discharged or not? 
That was the question she put to her- 
self each morning and answered each 
night: “Not to-day.” Then one morn- 
ing she found her desk occupied by a 
newcomer. She turned away, furious- 
ly red, for her fellow clerks were look- 
ing on with lively interest. It had 
come, but surely the manner of it was 
unnecessarily brutal, she told herself 
bitterly as she wended her way to the 
desk of the chief clerk for explana- 
tion. 

“Report at Room 22.” 

The victims of slow torture had her 
sympathy as never before as she fol- 
lowed this succinct instruction and was 
again ushered into the president’s room. 

“So your grandmother wouldn’t have 
spoken to mine, eh?” was that gentle- 
man’s greeting, as she appeared before 
him; but the small eyes were twinkling, 
and he looked in high good humor. 
“Well, that only goes to show that the 
world moves on.” 

“Why don’t you discharge me at 
once, Mr. Cardsley, and be done with 
it? It isn’t——” 

He interrupted her by a gesture. 

“We rich men may be pretty bad,” 
she heard him say; “but remember one 
thing, we’re no worse than the poor 
men who toady to us. It is they who 
make it possible for us to be what we 
are. I don’t know why I say such 
things to you, but do you realize that, 
once a man has money, honesty and sin- 
cerity remain afar off from him? 





“It doesn’t make any difference how 
he gets the money, so long as he gets 
it,” he went on. “Do you happen to 
know of any churches, charities or col- 
leges that refuse ill-gotten gains? 
They’re all politely blind to the means, 
so long as they get the cash.” 

He had been speaking more to him- 
self than to her, but now his tone 
changed to its crisp, business key and 
he came down to smaller issues. 

“Lord!” he exclaimed, humor and 
sarcasm mingling in his voice. “It’s 
been almost a lifetime since any human 
being has dared be himself to me. I’m 
your debtor, Miss Ascher, for a tonic 
half hour. I need another secretary. 
Will you accept the post?” 

Caught in a maelstrom of emotion 
at the unexpectedness of his offer, what 
followed became a shimmering blur; 
but as her dazzled senses cleared and 
steadied in the heavier atmosphere of 
the outer office, two facts stood out 
clearly from the wild confusion of that 
“heady” moment. One was that she 
had gasped out a breathless “yes”; the 
other that an enigmatical look of craft, 
drollery and triumph had come into 
Mr. Cardsley’s face at the word. Dizzy 
as she was, it had caught her attention. 
Now its significance turned her cold 
with dismay. 

She understood. The Cardsley brand 
—that huge dollar sign—had seared her 
soul, after all. She was no longer a 
“free white.” He had cunningly made 
her his creature, as he did everyone 
who came within the magic influence 
of his wealth. A few months of com- 
fort, which the added salary would 
give, and doubtless she too would be 
defending him and his methods! 

She stopped short in the corridor and 
stared straight ahead. The spot should 
be marked by a tablet, for there a de- 
cisive battle was fought. 

“Everyone has his price,” she mur- 
mured, slowly, almost unconsciously ; 
“everyone has his price, but sometimes 
it is high enough to be prohibitive. 

“Even to a Hiram Cardsley!” she 
added, breathlessly, as she turned and 
quickly retraced her steps to the presi- 
dent’s room. 





























Of the three plays by Bernard Shaw, recently produced, only one— 


“Man and Superman”—still running. 
withdrawn because people wouldn’t go to see it; 
fession” suppressed by the police because the people would go. 


“John Bull’s Other Island” 
“Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
The 


attistic setting of “The Merchant of Venice” by Sothern and Miss 


Marlowe its most noticeable feature. 


Sothern’s triumph in “The 


Taming of the Shrew.” “Monna Vanna” and “The Squaw Man” 


i} have so frequently 
heard Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw’s 
opinion of Shake- 
speare, that it is ten 
thousand pities we 
can never learn 
Shakespeare’s opin- 
ion of Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw. It would be particu- 
larly interesting at the present moment. 
By some curious coincidental freak, we 
have had Mr. Arnold Daly, with two 
Shaw plays, and Mr. E. H. Sothern, 
with a couple of Shakespeare’s dramas, 
at rival theaters—the Garrick and the 
Knickerbocker. We have had “John 
sull’s Other Island” and “Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession” from the gentleman 
who has not yet had time to go down 
to posterity, and “The Taming of the 
Shrew” and “The Merchant of Venice” 
from the playwright who got there 
some time ago. 

Not that I imagine Mr. Shaw to be 
deeply interested in posterity. Possibly 
he is satisfied to be lucratively ephem- 
ere ars to the 
chink of the English sovereign, and the 
mellifluous rustle of the American bill. 
Moreover, he has the supreme advan- 
tage of his bugbear, Mr. Shakespeare. 
He exacts royalties, and pretty big ones, 
at that. Anybody can play Shakespeare 
—or try to do so—and nearly every- 
body does, and there are no heirs to 
reckon with. 








In the instances I have just mentioned 
New York has supported Shakespeare, 
and dropped Mr. Shaw as though he 
were a hot potato, rather than a cold 
self-advertiser. Mr. Sothern’s produc- 
tions have caused far less talk than those 
of. Mr. Daly, but they have at least 
jogged peacefully along, in well-oiled 
grooves, while the others were snuffed 
out. “John Bull’s Other Island” was 
suppressed by the box-office because 
people wouldn’t go to see it; “Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession” was viewed by 


‘the police, because people would go. 


The former was ditch-water, the popu- 
lar simile for deadly dulness; the lat- 
ter was bilge-water, the perfume of 
which fs not soothing to delicate olfac- 
tory nerves. 

Mr. Shaw, however, will buoy him- 
self up with the certain conviction that 
his dramatic uncertainties caused far 
more excitement than the Shakespear- 
ian certainties. Possibly he may also 
indulge in reflections upon the injustice 
of it all. He may, and probably will, 
suggest that few ever prate against the 
dulness of Shakespeare, though it is 
absolutely sure that much of Shake- 
speare is dull, and more of it incom- 
prehensible. I may add, however, that 
while Shakespeare is assuredly incom- 
prehensible to those who have not care- 
fully studied the text, in its Elizabethan 
significance, Shaw, as shown in “John 
Bull’s Other Island,” needs no Victorian 
references, and may be set down as un- 
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intelligible to the average educated ob- 
server. 

The production of “John Bull’s Other 
Island” at the Garrick Theater showed 
that young Mr. Arnold Daly must have 
been hypnotized by its author. No ordi- 
narily reasoning actor, in full posses- 
sion of his logical powers, could possi- 
bly have staged such an extraordinary 
prolix and stupefying political docu- 
ment. It had the gay insouciance of a 
Parliamentary debate, as set forth in the 
leaden columns of the London Times, 
and it had the dramatic import of a 
Congressional Record. 

I have never paid much attention to 
tests of endurance. I have never “en- 
tered” for a six-days-go-as-you-please 
walking match or for a fasting con- 
test. But I saw “John Bull’s Other 
Island” twice—not from choice—and I 
think I am one of a very few living be- 
ings who did. I sat through the dress- 
rehearsal, without an audience, and 
through the first performance, with one. 
At the end of my penance I felt that I 
had no further interest in the world. 
The feeling wore off in time, but while 
it possessed me I repined because I had 
not been born a bricklayer, and the idea 
of hod-carrying simply fascinated me. 

What the play, or tract, meant I do 
not know. All the characters spoke a 
good deal. There were a representative 
Englishman and a representative Irish- 
man, each armed with “views.” It was 
impossible to discover with which Mr. 
Shaw identified himself, or what his 
convictions, if any, were. His object 
always seems to be to avoid convic- 
tions. That is a felicitous idea in the 
case of an interesting play; but in a 
gloomy document some excuse is neces- 
sary. We sat through “John Bull’s 
Other Island” for Mr. Shaw’s sake, and 
surely we had a right to know what 
he meant. If he meant nothing, as 
seems quite likely, we had a right to 
know that, too. 

“T want the Catholic Church estab- 
lished in Ireland,” said one of the char- 
acters. “I would have Ireland compete 
with Rome itself for the chair of St. 
Peter.” 

This statement made no sensation at 
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all, because nobody cared what Mr. 
Shaw’s characters wanted. They prob- 
ably wanted a long run even more 
than they wanted the Catholic Church 
established in Ireland. They got 
neither. The views of uninteresting 
people count for little. It is necessary 
to awaken a human interest in a set of 
characters before their long-winded 
discussions of dreary topics can hope 
to be favorably received. Mr. Shaw 
evidently labored under the delusion 
that anything he might choose to write 
would go, because he chose to write it. 
He made a fatal mistake, as far as 
“John Bull’s Other Island’’ went. 

The piece was well spoken. It did 
not call for much acting. Arnold Daly, 
Mr. Farren and Miss Chrystal Herne 
loomed up as elocutionists. One actor, 
Mr. Dodson Mitchell, had learned a 
part that seemed twice as long as Ham- 
let. As a feat this was worth chron- 
icing. Although Mr. Mitchell was 
very bad indeed as the Englishman, the 
fact that he memorized such a stupen- 
dously drawn-out role was even more 
remarkable than my feat—that of sit- 
ting through the piece twice. 

It is not necessary to discuss the story 
of “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” which 
had but one performance at the Garrick 
Theater. It was Mr. Daly’s original 
intention to produce this play at a series 
of matinée performances, with no tick- 
ets on sale. Had he done this, the fate 
of the play would probably have been 
very different. It would not have ap- 
pealed to indiscriminate theatergoers; 
it would not have made the mayor of 
New Haven its avant-courier; it would 
not have catered to morbid people. In 
a word, it would have had a less hys- 
terical hearing. No critic, in sanity, 
could recommend such a play to casual 
theatergoers, or countenance it as a 
nightly bill, offered to anybody who 
chose to pay the price of a ticket. 

Most of the discussions of “Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession” have dealt with 
the subject of immorality. But the 
piece was brutal more emphatically 
than it was immoral. Its characters 
were detestable; even that of the young 
girl, who spurns the disgusting mother 
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at the close of the piece, was such,a 
cold-blooded, calculating, ugly proposi- 
tion that the whole alleged object of the 
play seemed to be lost. One felt al- 
most as much irresistible dislike for Mr. 
Shaw’s idea of virtue as one felt for his 
idea of vice. As a “moral lesson” “Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession” was simply ludi- 
crous. Possibly the “moral lesson” 
was one of Mr. Shaw’s subtle jokes 
which we were too dense to grasp. The 
virtuous girl even found fault with her 
mother because the horrible woman was 
“conventional at heart”; that is to say, 
because she evinced symptoms of regret- 
ting her “profession’—symptoms that 
the audience failed to appreciate. As 
an argument against the “sweating sys- 
tem” the thing was also absurd. 

Enough said of “Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession.” I still believe that I was per- 
fectly correct in my assertion that “Man 
and Superman,” entertaining and clever 
though it be, marks the beginning and 
decline of the Shaw “fad.” “John Bull” 
followed “Man and Superman,” “Mrs. 
Warren” succeeded “John Bull,” as pro- 
ductions. There may still be a few 
Shaw outbursts reserved for the fu- 
ture, but the sparkle has gone from their 
anticipation. Shaw the man intrudes 
himself too much upon the domain of 
Shaw the playwright. His ghoulish 
attack upon the deceased Irving came 
as an unpleasant testimony to Shaw’s 
bad taste, at the very time when he was 
trying dramatically to assure us of his 
good taste. 

As a matter of record I may add that 
Miss Mary Shaw played Mrs. Warren 
with a great deal of realism and a red 
dress, the latter being the footlight sym- 
bol of reckless femininity; Miss Chrys- 
tal Herne was the bloodless Vivie; Mr. 
Daly himself played the young man who 
loved Vivie, and who was afterward 
discovered to be her half-brother, the 
loathsome old recior in the piece being 
the father of both. 

While Shaw was having his one and 
only night at the Garrick, with “Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession,” Shakespeare was 
being given a new production by E. H. 
Sothern and Miss Julia Marlowe at the 
Knickerbocker. In fact, Shylock was 


pitting his “profession” against that of 
Mrs. Warren. Mr. Sothern and Miss 
Marlowe, far from the sensationalism 
of other theatrical events, were doing 
a safe thing in a safe way. 

For their production of “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” was assuredly safe. 
Much interest was felt in the appear- 
ance of these two popular stars as Shy- 
lock and Portia respectively, and the 
presence of both in the same cast lent 
novelty to the occasion. As it turned 
out, however, the artistic setting of the 
play was its most noticeable feature. 
{In these days of marmalade-Shake- 
speare, with a pound of the poet to a 
ton of scenery, it was a pleasure to wit- 
ness the quietly opulent and beautiful 
presentation, with its lovely pictorial 
accessories, and its atmosphere of re- 
finement and education. 

3ut Mr. Sothern was little more than 
an acceptable Shylock. He seemed to 
shrink from the racial suggestion of the 
character. His Shylock was an elocu- 
tionist, with a melodramatic twinge. It 
was a stagy Shylock, with no subtlety, 
but it displayed this popular actor in 
a new make-up, and it served its pur- 
pose. It is well to see Shakespeare rev- 
erently offered—in spite of Shaw—and 
the modern theater affords few such 
chances as that vouchsafed to us at the 
Knickerbocker. Sothern is a student 
rather than an inspired actor. He will 
never be great, but he will always be 
worthy. He is safe rather than orig- 
inal. 

The Portia of Miss Julia Marlowe, 
like everything this delightful actress 
does, was a dainty and delectable piece 
of work. It was not her best, by any 
means. This Portia was Julia Mar- 
lowe rather than Shakespeare’s charac- 
ter, but few will be churlish enough to 
object to that. Miss Marlowe is easily 
the best Shakespearian actress of the 
day, and if she is not all the characters 
she plays, she is many of them. 

3efore producing “The Merchant of 
Venice” both Mr. Sothern and Miss 
Marlowe were seen in a two weeks’ 
revival of ‘““The Taming of the Shrew,” 
a play the story of which, if fathered 
by Bernard Shaw to-day, might occa- 
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sion much view and review. It was 
Mr. Sothern who came out ahead in this 
production. His Petruchio was an ad- 
mirable instance of jovial cynicism, 
spectacular dominance, and good-na- 
tured bumptiousness. It is a rdle that 
does not fit modern ideas very well. It 
is scarcely plausible to-day, nor is it 
easy for an audience to put itself into 
an Elizabethan mood at a moment’s no- 
tice. 

Miss Marlowe was an unsatisfactory 
shrew. How could she be otherwise? 
Her personality is too marked to be ef- 
faced as thoroughly as a successful por- 
trayal of Katherine would necessitate. 
She seemed to be playing at vixen, and 
the audience appeared to know that she 
was playing at it. She was boisterous 
and rollicking, but the real significance 
of the role escaped her. After all, 
Miss Ada Rehan has made the part of 
Katherine exclusively her own. One 
might suggest that nothing but “nerve” 
could induce any other actress to try 
it while Miss Rehan lives. 

It was Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske who 
introduced English-speaking audiences 
to “Monna Vanna,” Maeterlinck’s poetic 
drama, at the Manhattan Theater. This 
was the play that in London was sup- 
pressed by that farcical institution 
known as the “censor.” This most gro- 
tesque of all officials blinks at the sa- 
lacious facts of A. W. Pinero, Grundy, 
Carton and others, but rises in his 
might against the poetic Maeterlinck, 
who in “Monna Vanna” dared to pre- 
sent his heroine as “nude beneath her 
mantle.” 

Those who have read or have seen 
“Monna Vanna” will marvel that any 
morality manicure would dare to sug- 
gest impropriety in this coldly classic 
drama of fifteenth-century Italy. The 
London censor should have explained 
the conclusions at which he arrived, by 
means of Euclidian diagrams. Dis- 
cussions of morality are assuredly most 
futile and exasperating affairs. As each 
man looks at these questions from his 
own viewpoint, you get the fifty-seven 
varieties of those viewpoints, and to 
them usually add—your own! 

The story of “Monna Vanna” is not 
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unlike that of Lady Godiva, who rode 
through the streets of Coventry “clothed 
on with chastity.” When you read the 
play, it appeals to you as extremely 
dramatic. Monna Vanna determines to 
save the town of Pisa from the attack of 
the Florentines, by yielding to the terms 
of the Florentine commander, Prinzi- 
valle. He insists that she shall visit his 
tent at midnight, wearing a long cloak, 
and nothing else. This she does, and 
when the two meet they discover that 
they were old playmates in their child- 
hood’s days, and she leaves the tent un- 
harmed. 

In the last act, which is purely melo- 
dramatic, the fine conviction set up by 
the drama is routed. Monna Vanna’s 
husband declines to believe that she has 
emerged in innocence from her mid- 
night escapade, and the woman, who 
has hitherto been supposed to love that 
husband fervently, turns to Prinzivalle. 
With a sort of patent-reversible affec- 
tion that one rarely meets in classic ef- 
forts, the play ends with Monna Vanna 
completely alienated from Guido, and 
claiming the imprisoned Prinzivalle as 
her own. 

Yet the sexual note is not emphasized 
in this play at all. The Young Person 
might see it without the slightest impro- 
priety—as compared with a good many 
of the things that the Young Person 
does see. The subject is artistically 
treated. It is easy to imagine that if 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, for instafice, had 
elected to dramatize this topic, he would 
have made it horrible with his cold dis- 
sertations and his inartistic, choppy 
methods. I have been severely called 
to order for suggesting that there is 
any conceivable topic that, if artistically 
treated, should be dubbed “immoral.” 
But I stand by my guns, and reiterate 
that the various atrocious issues of 
“Mrs. Warren” warrant all that I have 
said on the subject. An artist would 
realize that these footlight discussions 
would be impossible. No artist would 
touch them. The statement that a 
plague spot could be painted by an ar- 
tistic brush into a beautiful picture is 
one of those fallacious statements that 
you often hear on the subject of art. 
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Art is the topic around which disor- 
dered mentalities weave their eccentric 
webs. It is the target for all sorts of in- 
ane theories. Insanity lurks in art dis- 
cussions, and the lunatic asylums hdve 
closed around many an unfortunate who 
in the name of his “artistic tempera- 
ment” has dared too much. If artists 
were what art-prattlers would like us to 
believe, we should need lunatic annexes 
to our theaters and picture galleries. 

I have been led away from “Monna 
Vanna,” which is surely the sanest of 
the Maeterlinck plays. Compared with 
the maundering symbolism of ‘“Pelleas 
et Melisande,” it is a simple tract. But 
at the Manhattan Theater it was not 
very exhilarating. It appealed neither 
as a poem nor as a melodrama. The 
real truth is that it is better read than 
acted—like a good many other plays 
that enjoy the honor of publication. 

Much that is expressed in dramatic 
form is food for the library rather than 
for the stage. This holds good of vari- 
ous Shakespearian plays that an average 
audience cannot understand, and that 
educated men and women—if they 
were not arrant humbugs—need not hes- 
itate to admit their inability to cope 
with, without careful, prolonged study. 
I am not asserting that “Monna Vanna” 
calls for any study. It does not. Yet 
it contains various beauties of style and 
idea that are killed by the footlights, 
and without those beauties it is not in- 
teresting, 

It was Madame Bertha Kalich, a re- 
cruit from the “Yiddish” theaters of 
this city, who undertook the difficult 
portrayal of Monna Vanna. I once saw 
this actress play Hamlet down in the 
Bowery. Her transplantation was not a 
happy event. She is an_ intelligent 
woman, with a certain amount of the 
elusive thing that we call “tempera- 
ment,” but her methods are old-fash- 
ioned, and she failed to give to Monna 
Vanna the illusion that the rdle needed. 
Henry Jewett was Prinzivalle, and his 
long speeches fell rather flat, for they 
were badly uttered. Henry Kolker as 
Guido gave a fine performance, and the 
same may be said of Leonard Shepherd, 
who played Trivulzio. 
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Mr. Fiske steered clear of all sensa- 
tionalism in his production of “Monna 
Vanna,” and it is greatly to his credit 
that he did so. The piece was beauti- 
fully and reverently staged, and it 
seemed a pity that Maeterlinck himself 
could not have viewed it. It would 
have given him a very flattering idea 
of some American methods, and have 
been the cue for agreeable interna- 
tional courtesies. But foreign play- 
wrights, who—according to the press- 
agents—are always so ready to cross 
the Atlantic to assist at the American 
interpretation of their works, rarely ma- 
terialize. They stay at home, and si- 
lently pocket the royalties, in case of 
success. Possibly they feel happier 
there—in case of failure! 

“The Squaw Man” came to Wal- 
lack’s Theater with much advance 
booming as the great American play. 
This interesting possibility was most 
amusingly thrust down our poor metro- 
politan throats. The hysterical utter- 
ances of some Western reviewer were 
placarded around the elevated railroad 
stations. Whenever you wanted to take 
a train to Twenty-third Street, you 
were confronted by the announcement 
that “The Squaw Man” was the great 
American play. No funnier freak of 
advertising has been seen in many a 
long day. It was really a most hilari- 
ous joke, for the picture of New York- 
ers waiting to hear what a woolly West- 
erner says of a play, before they see it 
and say it themselves, would be a tab- 
leau calculated to make the Sphinx 
smile. 

However, all’s fair in love and war 
and theatrical advertising. If “The 
Squaw Man” is the great American 
play, then I should love to see a few 
little ones, and take chances on liking 
them. It proved to be a melodrama, 
built on such an utterly preposterous 
basis that cold logic shattered it to 
pieces. It was the work of Edwin Mil- 
ton Royle, whose plausibility may at 
least be commended. He was so plaus- 
ible that in his final acts he nearly made 
you forget the flimsiness of the founda- 
tion upon which he: had reared his 
structure. Nearly, but not quite. 
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Self-sacrifice is a beautiful thing. All 
theatrical managers love it—on the 
stage. It is the only quality they seem 
to admire in plays. It is the infallible 
recipe for working up tailor-made sym- 
pathy. It will bring down any curtain, 
and generally does. In fact, I often 
feel quite sure that modern theater cur- 
tains would come down by themselves 
upon a picture of self-sacrifice, at the 
right moment. They simply wouldn’t 
dare to “stay up.” 

Particularly idiotic is the self-sacri- 
fice in “The Squaw Man.” The hero is 
in love with his married cousin. That 
lady’s husband indulges in the cheery 
pastime of embezzling regimental funds. 
For her sweet sake, the hero poses as 
the guilty man and runs away to Wyo- 
ming from his ancestral halls. If you 
happen to be a “habitual theatergoer,” 
you will swallow the baffling absurdity 
of this, because you have diligently 
trained to do so during the arduous 
course of your theatergoing. You may 
not have swallowed anything more ab- 
surd—for it would be difficult to im- 
agine such a thing—but you have at 
least absorbed numerous _ situations 
equally false and far-fetched. 

That is not the weak point in “The 
Squaw Man.” I would not dare to as- 
sert such a thing, for, naturally, I ama 
“habitual theatergoer.” But the hero, 
in Wyoming, an exile amid nauseating 
surroundings, bearing the brunt of an- 
other’s sin for the sake of one particu- 
larly lovely lady, proceeds to marry 
somebody else, and that somebody else 
is a squaw! We can stand a great deal 
on the stage—we do, and we shall, and 
we must, for it is our duty—but I for 
one protest at this drivel in “The 
Squaw Man.” If my hero is ass enough 
to make a criminal of himself for a 
woman’s sake, I expect him to be true 
to that woman’s memory. Let him keep 
on telling us, in exquisite speeches, of 
her lovely hair, her magnificent eyes, 
her perfect nose, her mutinous lips— 
and this sort of lady always has mu- 
tinous lips—her dimples, her roseate 
complexion and her winning smile. We 
must have that in order to make the 
sacrifice seem a trifle less inane. 
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But on the top of it all to wed a 
squaw, and become the father of her 
child! Oh, how can the immaculate, 
bounding West try so pathetically to 
acclaim this as great? Who would 
dare to hit romance such a horrid blow? 
I persist in believing that it is a joke. 
It would be impossible to burlesque 
“The Squaw Man,” for it is burlesque 
itself. When Captain James Wynne- 
gate, afterward “Jim Carston,” let him- 
self down from the heights of his per- 
fervid love for Diana to the depths of 
his squaw-lid domesticity with Nat-U- 
Ritch, I thought the situation worthy 
of Weber and Fields in the old days. 
Alld when Nat-U-Ritch shot herself at 
the close of the play, and left the coast 
clear for Diana, no burlesque could do 
it justice. I can’t understand why even 
the wild West liked the dénowement. 
I should have thought it would have 
preferred a nice divorce for Nat-U- 
Ritch, with good round alimony, and 
then marriage with Diana. And the 
squaw should have kept the child! 

It was William Faversham who was 
entrusted with the star rdle in this truly 
beautiful and uplifting play. Mr. 
Faversham is what is known as a 
“Jady’s favorite,” a fact that militates 
against a heartless discussion of his 
acting. Ladies like his eyes, his figure 
and his walk. They see all these in 
“The Squaw Man.” To mere men, they 
seem somewhat ordinary, but Faver- 
sham always needs the feminine critic 
who can treat him indulgently, from her 
own point of view. He had a great 
deal to do in the center of the stage, and 
he did it all as though he were enjoying 
himself. And I am sure that he was, 
too. He convéys the impression that 
he thoroughly endorses the verdict of 
the ladies; that he finds it a just ver- 
dict, and one that could scarcely be 
otherwise. 

. The siren who induced this veritable 
gluttony of self-sacrifice was played by 
Miss Selene Johnson, who hardly 
seemed to warrant so much heroism. 
She was a very tonsillitic charmer. Mr. 
Faversham might have given mere man 
a chance by presenting him with a con- 
vincing leading lady. What is sauce for 
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the goose is surely sauce for the gander. 
That is simple justice. 

What Mr. Edwin Milton Royle did 
worthily in his play was to stage some 
highly effective Wyoming types. Big 
Bill, the foreman; Baco White, the in- 
terpreter; Tabywana, the peace chief 
of the Utes, and Cash Hawkins, the 
rustler, were all excellent, and the réles 
were extremely well played by George 
Fawcett, Baco White himself, Theodore 
Roberts and W. S. Hart. “The Squaw 
Man” is a play for women whose sense 
of logic has been completely petrified. 

Preceding “The Squaw Man” at 
Wallack’s, we had Thomas Jefferson, 
son of the late “dean of the dramatic 
profession,” in the eternal “Rip Van 
Winkle.” This was not advertised bythe 
approval of the West. The commenda- 
tion of ex-President Cleveland was sug- 
gested as a possible titillation to a 
lethargic public. It is to be hoped that 
this carried weight, as it might estab- 
lish a precedent, and relieve the dra- 
matic critics of a modicum of their 
manifold responsibilities. It was an 
ungrateful task that Mr. Thomas Jef- 
ferson set himself, and such a useless 
one! “Rip Van Winkle” interested the 
public merely because it was a vehicle 
for the display of the late Joseph Jeffer- 


son. Mr. Jefferson, in his last years, 
scarcely. acted it; he walked through 
the part, and gave his admirers a 


chance to see him. 

The object of the son in trying to 
wear his father’s shoes seemed obscure. 
Heredity is a very uncertain quality. 
Sometimes it ruthlessly vaults over 
generations. Its freaks can never be 
relied upon. The son of a great actor 
is rarely a great actor, and often a bad 
one. It seems almost a pity that great 
players have sons. The son of a great 
artist is an anti-climax from which you 
rarely escape. Thomas Jefferson is not 
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a bad actor, but as Rip he was not a 
shining light. All the qualities that, 
with his lamented father, made the role 
famous seemed to be lacking. Where 
were the dry humor, the quaintness, the 
unstinted good humor, of Joseph Jef- 
ferson? 

Thomas Jefferson’s task was indeed 
an ungrateful one, and possibly if he 
had been gracious enough to have left 
“Rip Van Winkle” to the memory of 
his father, his policy would have been 
more judicious. Dead men’s_ shoes 
sometimes inflict pain on live men’s 
corns. 

I must not forget a theatrical event 
designed to appeal to the young idea. 
This idea centered itself in the gorgeous 
spectacle called “Wonderland” at the 
Majestic Theater, with its delightful 
music by Victor Herbert and Julian 
Mitchell’s artistic groupings and color 
displays. The Majestic Theater, that 
set the pace with this sort of thing, 
should avoid lagging. For some reason 
or other there was a terrible gap, filled 
in by meaningless productions, between 
“Babes in Toyland” and “Wonder- 
land.” The new offering came at a 
most opportune moment, and the city 
was ripe for it. If the Majestic The- 
ater’s management be wise, it will per- 
sistently harbor this particular form of 
entertainment, for in this country it is 
of a higher order than the tasteless, wit- 
less, gaudy “Drury Lane” iniquities. 

Of course it is easier to import ready- 
made affairs, and get American tinkers 
to clobber them into some sort of shape. 
But it is foolish, unpatriotic and unnec- 
essary. If the Majestic Theater, with 
‘Babes in Toyland” and “Wonderland” 
to its credit, will continue in the same 
lines, the time will come when London 
will have to get .its ideas from New 
York, and silly Christmas pantomime 
will be relegated to the backwoods. 


BY 
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The’ publication of “The House of Mirth,” by Edith Wharton, the 


most notable event of the year. 


An absorbingly interesting story 


told with a skill and insight that have rarely been equaled. That 
the theme is circumscribed is the only thing that keeps it from 


being the long-looked-for “great American novel.” 


Bernard 


Shaw’s book “The Irrational Knot” unimportant. Prof. Dowden’s 
sketch of Montaigne. “The Reckoning,” by Robert W. Chambers 


GREAT American 
novel is Edith 
Wharton’s book, 
“The House of 
Mirth,” which has 
just been published 
by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, and no 
further proof of its 

greatness can be asked than the hold 

which it has taken upon readers both 
here and in Europe. 

When the opening chapters appeared 
serially last winter, they did not seem 
especially remarkable in promise, but a 
certain degree of strength claimed at- 
tention until the author’s magnetism 
began to tell, as it always does, upon 
her public. Despite the fact that the 
book is primarily a marvelous achieve- 
ment in portraiture, this magnetic ele- 
ment is never wanting. It compels our 
constant sympathy with those few chief 
actors in the plot who stand out most 
sharply against the. vivid background 
which Mrs. Wharton’s creative fancy 
has constructed for them. This back- 
ground itself is put together with con- 
summate art; no loss of effect from 
overcoloring, no vague or ill-defined at- 
tempts at description. Each type, each 
combination, is faithfully kept in char- 
acter throughout and produces its own 
logical results, so that mental impres- 
sions, like those which result from 





actual intercourse, become the source 
of an absorbing interest. 

“Smart” society, that portion of the 
social fabric which exists by virtue of 
a scramble for its own pleasure or dis- 
tinction, constitutes the atmosphere in 
which Lily Bart, the heroine, has been 
born and reared. It is one of Mrs. 
Wharton’s artistic strokes to postpone, 
until we have reached an acquaintance 
which begins to affect our judgment of 
Miss Bart, any analysis of the influ- 
ences that have made her; so that when 
the disclosure comes we read it, not as 
a bit of dry explanation given in order 
to permit us to catch up with the story, 
but as an extenuation, eagerly sought, 
of the weaknesses which lead to her 
mistakes and the world’s harsher judg- 
ments. The sphere in which she moves, 
and the friends who build up about her 
another set of influences, are portrayed 
with equal keenness. Mrs. Peniston, 
her aunt, “one of those episodical per- 
sons who form the padding of life”; 
Carry Fisher, the second-rate society 
coach, living on the alimony from her 
latest divorce and the hospitality of her 
victims; the miserable Dorsets in their 
ill-assorted matrimonial relations ; Rose- 
dale, with his commercio-social aspira- 
tions; the Trevors, the Brys and the 
Gormers, with their pitiful ambitions 
and _ rivalries; Gerty Farish’s unat- 
tractive goodness—all have their due 
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value in the web of circumstances in 
which Lily struggles, keeping her pur- 
ity of heart despite her frequent sur- 
renders of will and reason. 

Under the shadow of fast society life 
—deadly as the fabled upas tree—where 
neither intellect nor morality can find 
nourishment, we are shown the peril- 
ous approaches to degradation and 
depths of human experiences into which 
the unresisting soul may be swept, all, 
however, without a word of moraliz- 
ing, in the conventional sense, since the 
author’s absolute fidelity to truth is her 
guarantee of convincing power. And 
with all her veracity she does not miss 
a chance for genuine dramatic effect; 
no situation capable of it escapes it. 
There is a courageous appreciation, too, 
of that elusiveness in human nature 
which we misname fatality, in the re- 
peated failures of Selden and Miss 
Bart to grasp their opportunity at 
crucial moments, which intensifies the 
relations between them and constantly 
heightens the effect, until the reader al- 
most feels the situation in his own 
hands and experiences a sense of de- 
feat. 

“The House of Mirth” is such a 
marked departure from Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s previous work that one cannot 
predict what she has yet to achieve in 
this new field. We should be glad to 
see her genius deal with a theme more 
congenial, we must believe, to its own 
aspirations in the creation of a char- 
acter conspicuously finer than its fel- 
lows and able to dominate its environ- 
ment. The task she has accomplished 
may, perhaps, be a more difficult one, 
since it means a constant restraint of 
power which might be used with less 
fidelity to actual experience. She has 
kept her balance carefully adjusted. 
Selden, with all his fine fiber, could not 
artistically be too high-souled to mix 
with Lily’s friends, nor could that same 
fiber be sacrificed to too frequent 
verkehr with them or her. Gerty Far- 
ish’s value as a type would have been 
hopelessly depreciated if her pathetic 
confusion of petty ambitions with solid 
philanthropic aims had not been faith- 
fully preserved in their sordid setting. 
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Such niceties of proportion make this 
particular story the masterpiece it is. 
But if its author continues to compel, 
as adroitly as she has done, our inter- 
est in that portion of society which ap- 


parently commends itself least, she 
must ultimately refresh us with a 
glimpse of real greatness. One cannot 


stay long in a depressing atmosphere 
without an occasional breath of freer 
air. 

Yet she has made us leave poor 
Lily’s silent figure with a stronger re- 
gret, a deeper remorse for things that 
are, and a more persistent vision of 
what might be, than can be stirred by 
professional reformer or preacher; a 
tribute to the pen which has pointed so 
keen and subtle a moral. From such a 
pen American readers will accept new 
lessons—the way has been brilliantly 
opened. 
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Bernard Shaw’s story, “The Irration- 
al Knot,” Brentano’s, is of value chiefly 
because it will help to throw some light 
on the literary methods of the man 
whose vogue is just now so prevalent. 

It is illuminating because, having 
been written some twenty years ago, it 
exposes through its crudities the two 
instrumentalities which Mr. Shaw has 
since developed, and by means of which 
he has achieved his present notoriety. 
The epigrammatic cleverness and the 
calculated and cynical hostility to the 
fundamental principles of human asso- 
ciation of “Man and Superman” ap- 
pear dimly in “The Irrational Knot” ; 
the gap between the story and the play 
has been bridged by the consistent de- 
velopment of these two agencies, which, 
upon analysis, appear as rather cheap 
devices. There is no genuine literary 
method nor genuine philosophy in any 
of Mr. Shaw’s work, because there is 
no real sincerity in the man himself. 

Mere cleverness is a quality which 
may be cultivated through patient ap- 
plication by almost any one of average 
intelligence ; constant practise will de- 
velop it sufficiently for commercial use, 
as Mr. Shaw has proved. Nor is it a 
very great task to select, for the same 
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purpose, ideas antithetical to demon- 
strated principles of social morality; it 
is easy because it is simply the con- 
struction of a system of contrasts. The 
method loses nothing in acceptability 
that now and then it discloses a real 
truth. 

Mr. Shaw has succeeded in tempo- 
rarily catching the popular fancy for 
the grotesque because of his skilful 
use of these devices, and his skill has 
been developed by long practise. A 
characteristic passage in his preface to 
“The Irrational Knot” will serve as an 
illustration; it was written recently in 
the maturity of his peculiar method. 
He says: “I did not throw myself into 
the struggle of life; I threw my moth- 
er into it. I was not a staff to my fa- 
ther’s old age: I hung onto his coat 
ne... People wondered at my 
heartlessness; one young and romantic 
lady had the courage to remonstrate 
with me Callous as Comus to 
moral babble, I steadily wrote my five 
pages a day and made a man of.my- 
self—at my mother’s expense—instead 
of a slave.” 

Sooner or later people tire of this 
kind of cross-eyed egotism, and con- 
clude that a man who writes such stuff 
is either a fool or a knave; in Mr. 
Shaw’s case, they will be likely to be 
convinced that he has not yet touched 
the depths of turpitude nor attained the 
heights of wisdom that he seeks to be 
credited with, and with either of which 
he would be satisfied. 

“The Irrational Knot” deals with the 
marriage question, and the points of 
view may be recognized with the aid 
of the title. It is the work of the youth 
who “strives through acts uncouth,” 
but it is not lacking in a certain degree 
of interest. 
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Professor Edward Dowden, in his 
hook on Michel de Montaigne, the first 
in a projected series on French Men 
of Letters, published by Lippincott’s, 
has accomplished a somewhat difficult 
task on account of the obstacles which 
always attend an attempt to condense 
and concentrate ; a task which demands 
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intensity of thought and sympathy of 
comprehension. 

It cannot be said that Montaigne 
needs a biographer, using the word in 
its strict sense, for in his “Essays” he 
has presented his own portrait with a 
precision which no one can hope to imi- 
tate. The value of Professor Dowden’s 
book lies in the fact that he has re- 
frained from doing anything more than 
reproduce the picture in sharper out- 
line and less detail, leaving all, the es- 
sentials necessary to an appreciation of 
Montaigne’s greatness and, better still, 
of his personal charm. The method 
which he has followed is to condense 
and paraphrase the “Essays,” and he 
has accomplished his purpose with such 
skill and fidelity as to preserve and 
emphasize the personality of “the wisest 
Frenchman that ever lived.” 
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Another volume of short stories by 
Elliott Flower has just been published 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, this 
time a collection of life insurance sto- 
ries, under the appropriate title of “The 
Best Policy.” In view of recent dis- 
closures, this title might very well be 
designed to convey, more or less iron- 
ically, a suggestion to life insurance 
officials, but there is no evidence that 
Mr. Flower had any such intention, for 
it obviously contains a hint to pros- 
pective insurers. 

There is much valuable advice given 
in these stories through David Murray, 
a life insurance solicitor and manager, 
and a man who not only knows his 
business thoroughly, but pursues it with 
the strictest regard for honesty and fair 
dealing. He is so absolutely convinced 
of the enormous benefits of life insur- 
ance that he scorns to degrade his pro- 
fession, as he calls it, by sharp practise 
and dishonesty. His advice to his sub- 
ordinates and to applicants for life in- 
surance would, if followed in fact, go 
a long way toward establishing the busi- 
ness as the philanthropic enterprise 
which it was lately asserted to be under 
circumstances which robbed the dec- 
laration of much of its force. 
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The stories are told with the same 
graphic power and convincing style 
which Mr. Flower used with so much 
effect in his political stories, “Slaves of 
Success.” They are realistic enough to 
be the narrative of actual experiences 
of active members of a life insurance 
agency, a rich storehouse of interesting 
episodes. 

The personality and teachings of 
David Murray pervade the book, and 
no situation peculiar to the theme 
arises which is not guided and con- 
trolled by his influence. It is a book 
which ought to be read not only for its 
interest as fiction, but for its elucida- 
tion of incidental problems of life in- 
surance. 
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“The Reckoning,” by Robert W. 
Chambers, D. Appleton & Co., is an- 
other of his romances of the colonial 
and revolutionary periods, two of 
which, “Cardigan” and “The Maid at 
Arms,” have already appeared. 

This one, the author states, is the 
fourth, the third not having yet been 
finished. It is not entirely clear that 
it makes any special difference, how- 
ever, in what order the books are writ- 
ten or published, for there is, strictly 
speaking, no logical continuity in the 
tales, such as there is, for example, 
in Cooper’s Leatherstocking stories, 
which, in some respects, they recall. 

All three books give the impression 
of having been run into the same mold. 
All that there is in substance to dis- 
tinguish one story from the other con- 
sists in new names for characters and 
some variation in episodical matter. 
Carus Renault and Elsin Grey, the hero 
and heroine, might easily have changed 
places with the equivalent characters in 
either of the other books, without essen- 
tially disturbing the narratives or alter- 
ing the complications of the plots—a 
statement to be received, of course, with 
certain qualifications, which do not, 
however, affect its accuracy. Walter 
3utler appears again as the villain, and 
is finally disposed of. 

With theme, characters and color all 
practically identical, it is no more than 
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the truth to say that, having read one 
of this series, you have read them all. 
Of course those who are fond of these 
things will not admit that they can get 
too much of it, but it does seem as 
though an author of Mr. Chambers’ 
reputation and capacity should treat his 
readers to a little more variety. 
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Rose Nouchette Carey has very thor- 
oughly established her reputation as a 
specialist in fiction, and though sophis- 
ticated people are very apt to receive 
any mention of her name with a smile 
of amused toleration, she continues to 
be an influential factor among con- 
temporary novelists. 

There are a great many people who 
read her books and are enthusiastic 
about them, and it must be said that 
her admirers are not wholly without 
justification for their taste. For while 
there is not any great degree of origi- 
nality in her tales, they can always be 
depended upon as being thoroughly 
good stories of their kind—clean, 
wholesome and entertaining. This is 
characteristic of her people and her 
style. 

Her new book is “The Household of 
Peter,” published by Lippincott’s. It 
is, of course, a love story, dealing with 
the domestic affairs of Dr. Peter Holt 
and his three sisters—Ranee, Vera and 
Sallie. Hannah Burke, a young woman 
who is regarded with suspicion by the 
sisters, with some show of reason at 
the outset, it must be confessed, is the 
cause of most of the action in the plot, 
but the reader will rejoice with her and 
with Peter at her final vindication. Her 
love affair with Peter constitutes the 
main thread of the story, but it is by 
no means wanting in episodes of sub- 
ordinate interest. 

It is a book to be recommended to 
those who enjoy novels of the safe and 
sane variety. 


~ » 
The J. B. Lippincott Company have 
published another story by Ralph 


Henry Barbour, very similar in form 
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and substance to that by the same 
author,. “Kitty of the Roses,” published 
about a year ago. The new book is 
“An Orchard Princess,” a very charm- 
ing love story, with a background of 
art and literature. Miles Fallon, the 
popular novelist, and Prudence Lynde, 
the successful landscape painter, prove 
satisfactorily enough that artistic tem- 
peraments offer no obstacles to the de- 
velopment of a very human love affair ; 
and their friend, Hunter Brough, in 
spite of the capriciousness of bachelor- 
hood, displays a pleasant sympathy. 
The story is intentionally slight, but 
it is entertaining and told with a praise- 
worthy self-restraint. The publishers 
have shown extremely good taste in the 


matter of illustrations and marginal 
decorations. 
~ 
“The Deluge,” by David Graham 


Phillips, is published in book form by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company.  Inas- 
much as we said in our announcements 
when the story began to run as a serial 
in AINSLEE’s, that it was one of the best 
pieces of fiction of the year, there is 
little to be added here. 


ey oe 


“Time the Comedian,” by Kate Jor- 
dan, D. Appleton & Co., is another story 
that our readers are more or less famil- 
iar with. It appeared in this magazine 
as a novelette, and is considered to be 
among the best of the series. The book 
will probably be welcomed as one of 
the most intensely dramatic novels of 
the season. 


AINSLEE'S 


The Twenty-five Best Selling Books 


of the Month. 
“The Deluge,” David Graham Phillips, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
“The Man of the Hour,” Octave Thanet, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
“The House cf Mirth,” 


Edith Wharton, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“The Social Secretary,’ David Graham 
Phillips, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
“Fair Margaret,” F. Marion Crawford, 


Macmillan Co. 

“The Gambler,’ Katherine Cecil Thurston, 
Harper & Bros. 

“My Friend the Chauffeur,” C. N. & A. M. 
Williamson, McClure, Phillips & Co. 

“Nedra,” George Barr McCutcheon, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

“The Conquest of Canaan,” 
kington, Harper & Bros. 

“The Reckoning,” Robert W. 
D. Appleton & Co 

“Ayesha,” H. Rider Haggard, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

“He and Hecuba,” 
D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary,” 
Warner, Century Co. 

“The Household of 
chette Carey, J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“Yolanda,” Charles Major, Macmillan Co. 

“A Servant of the Public,” Anthony Hope, 
F. A. Stokes Co. 

“Rose o’ the River,” Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Sabina,” Helen R. Martin, Century Co. 

“A Thief in the Night,” E. W. Hornung, 
Harper & Bros. 

“Wood Fire at No. 3,” F. 
Smith, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Ben Blair,” Will Lillibridge, A. C. Me. 
Clurg. 

“The Yellow Journalist,” M. Nicholson, D 
Appleton & Co. 

“Rebecca Mary,” Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Harper & Bros. 

“At the Sign of the 
Myrtle Reed, G. P. 


300th Tar- 


Chambers, 


Baroness von Hutten, 
Anne 


Peter,” Rose Nou- 


Hopkinson 


Jack-o’-Lantern,” 
Putnam’s Sons. 


“The Breath of the Gods,” Sidney McCall, 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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Grape-Nuts 


are not made of either Grapes or Nuts. 
But of the selected elements of Wheat and Barley. 


The name was suggested by the Grape Sugar which 
is produced by the processes of making, in which the starchy 
part of these grains is changed into what is technically 
known as Grape Sugar (really pre-digested starch) 
which is in the most perfect state possible for easy digestion. 





Therefore, the person with a weak stomach has a 
perfect food in 





Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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LETTER FROM CHAS. T. SCHOEN 


The Prominent Capitalist. 


Philadelphia, October 18, 1905. 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Newark, 

Gentlemen: When I insured with your Company, in 1900, under a 5°% Gold 
Bond policy for $250,000, on the Whole Life FIVE YEAR DIVIDEND plan, paying 
an annual premium thereon of $18,270, I did not give much thought to the dividend. 
A short time ago I received from you an official statement, advising that my 

’ policy was five years old, and that I had the choice of two options, as follows: 

Ist. A cash dividend of $13,712.50; or, 

2d. A reduction of $2,880 on each of my ensuing five annual premiums. 

I choose the first option. The dividend was wholly satisfactory to me, and 
offers abundant evidence of a wise and conservative administration of your affairs. 


I regard The Prudential as a safe and sound institution. 
Very truly yours, 
CHAS. T. SCHOEN. 


THE FIVE-YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


Provides for Early Distribution of Profits. 






This policy appeals strongly to the man who wants 
to protect his family and at the same time realize for 
himself a substantial and early return on the pre- 
miums , aid by him. 








This is done by the apportionment 
of dividends every five years. 











jy HAS THE i 
The various options at the end of the five-year ‘’ STRENGTH OF ye 
periods are exceedingly attractive and the experience , 
of the Company shows that business men and others 
carrying policies upon this plan recommend it highly. 
At the end of each five-year period, as the dividend 
is apportioned, the person insured has the choice of 
Cash, Reduction of Premium for five years, or a Paid- 
up Addition to Policy. 





The Premiums are Fixed 
and Never Increase. 











Policies Issued on the Whole Life, Limited Payment 
and Endowment plans. Send coupon for free in- 
formation about Five Year Dividend Policy. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres. 


Name,... 


Address 





Occupation Dept. 90 













State whether Specimen of Whole Life. Limited Payment 
or Endowment 5-year Dividend Policy is desired 





When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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Gy The Yeast 


in Schlitz beer is a secret — 









always the same; always 
developed from the same 


mother cells. 


The peculiar goodness of 
Schlitz is due in part to this 
yeast. But more is due to purity 
—to the cleanliness, the filtering, 
the aging, the sterilizing. The 
demand exceeds a million barrels 


annually. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the ¢ whe or crown 1s branded 


That Made Milwaukee Famous. 


When writing to advertisers pleas 
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$100 
$500 
$1000 A Year 


or More For Life 


For you, life income beginning at end of stipulated period— 

For your wife, life income, beginning immediately if you die— 

Should you both die before 20 annual payments have been made, the 
income will be continued to your heirs until 20 payments in all have 
been made. 





Some men leave an estate which the widow may lose by unwise 
investment. 

How much better it is to leave an Income for Life Guaranteed 
by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, with assets 
larger than those of any other insurance company. 

The Mutual Life has paid policy holders more than any other 


company in existence, it having disbursed over $690,000,000. 











THE MUTUAL LIFE 
ws Insurance Company of New York 


Ainslee 









Jan.'06, ~*~ 7 

The Largest in the world On 
Mutual Life Sep request, 
Insurance Co. ; 
ot New York, o> we shall 
New York City. ON be pleased to 
tone committing myselt ‘ % send you copies 
0 any action, wouk e to 
receive information regarding of letters from per- 
Joint Income Policies. 






sons now receiving 
life incomes under Mu- 


Of tual Life policies, with in- 
teresting information describing 


\ SS 
NS h LZ ‘ 
SPT TUOTTTL UTEP LCT eer Cr Te ether valuable features of these 
contracts. Write to-day. 


OPEL CCE CET TCP C CTCL TET TL Tee eT ee 


Occupation ....660 ss00d Age 
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ST 
ye? . city and B 
ssi Unite in a 
Standard’ 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 


Standard’ Porcelain Enameled One-Piece Lavatories for the 
bedroom and dressing chamber appeal to woman — the preserver 
of the ideal home, with intense interest. The cleanliness and 
purity of the white enameled surface, the expert technical 
construction, the exterior beauty of the form of a Standard” One- 
Piece Lavatory make its presence lend a distinctive note of good taste 
to any room, and is a source of constant pleasure to the user or owner. 
No bedroom can be strictly modern or comfortable without this feature. 

The Lavatory shown in this illustration is the ‘Stardard” Anona P-520, 
costing approximately $54.30— not counting freight, piping, or labor of 
installing. 


Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illus- 
trates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, 
together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on 
the oe a contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect 

if selected). 

UTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” “ Green and Gold” guarantee label, and has our 
trade-mark *! cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Stender” Ware. 
Refuse substitutes — they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. O, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stevdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct. E. C. 
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Dustless Sweeping 








Easy Swonping 


are guaranteed by using 


BISSELL 


Bearing SWEEPEr 


Bearing 

Why fill your house with clouds of dust 
(with positive injury to curtains, draperies, 
and furniture), through the use of the corn 
broom, when at a small cost you can procure 
a BISSELL sweeper that confines all the dust, 
cleanses, brightens and preserves your carpets, 
reduces the labor of sweeping 95%, and makes 
sweeping a pleasure instead of a drudgery? 

As dust is admittedly a carrier of disease, 
the corn broom with its clouds of dust is a 
menace to the health of the entire family, to 
say nothing about the ruin it works to fine car- 
pets andrugs, and the drudgery it enforces 
Consider the economy of the Bissell, as 
it lasts longer than fifty brooms. 

PRICE $2.50 to $5.00. 
For sale by all first class dealers. 

BISSELL CARPET — co, 


Cargest Sweeper Ma 
the World.) 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


-— 
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Motion Pictures 
Machines and Films 
Stereopticons «Slides 


For public entertainments, in 
theatres, halls, show tents, 
etc. Catalogue No. 21 free. 


KLEINE OPTICAL COMPANY, 52 State St., Chicago, Ills. 


MOTSINGER AUTO-SPARKER 


tarts and runs 


Gas Engines without Batteries. 


























No other machine can do it successfully 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
Catal g, switch necessary No batteries what 
free ever, for make and break or jump-spark 
with Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed 


full 
infor 


mation. 94 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., 


SALESMEN 











Ain Mackintos 
the Toffee King 


OVER 5,000,000 POUNDS SOLD IN 1905. 


] want you to try it once I find that 
cans to try only one package of 


. 
Mackintosh’s Toffee 
the Old English Candy, they » - want more 
ou see it is more-ish; The more you eat of it, the more you 
want of it 
This famous old English rinated in 
Yorkshire, England, where now my factories supply rth ¢@ world. 
I know it to be the purest and most delicious candy made 
Sold wherever candy is, or you can send Ten Cents for the regular 
ten-cent packz age 
Deulera | ¢ 
N’ 


fl can get Ameri- 


Sweetmeat was orig 


ivertising for r benefit. MACK- 
SH's TOF i the lar gest advertised candy in the 
world. Keep a good supply on hand 

JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 12, 78 Hudson St.,N.Y. 


Lamont, Corliss & Company, Sole Importers. 


SAVE 


> Your Magazine Money 


Write for our large free catalog listing over 2,000 magazines, news- 
papers and periodicals at lowest obtainable prices, lower may be 
than you believe possible. We will give you free Magnet Magazine 
1 year if you send your list for our prices. 


R. W. Eldridge’s Subscription Agency, ALBANY, VT. 


Otion Pictures 


NO gap NECESSARY as our in- 
struction Book and ‘‘Business Guide” tells all. 
We furnish Compiete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodg alls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over S100 per night, Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us 
and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue free. 


—= 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY C0., 463 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
Have You a Dog? 


Then let us send you Polk Miller's - 
celebrated Book on Dogs; How to 
Take Care of Them; the eloquent Sen- 
{ator Vest’s masterful Tribute to 
a Dog, and“A_ Yellew Dog’s Love 
for a Nigger” (famous poem). We will 
send you all of the above for 10c just to ad- 
vertise Sergeant’s pamees Dog 
Femedics, Address POLK MILLI 

RUG OO. 5¢s Main St. Richmond, V® 





IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 
Public With 





WANTED FOR OUR PROTECTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


$s000 Policy pays $5.00 a week with $100 Emerg he y Benefit. ost $2 a year. Handsome 
black seal wallet given free with each policy xd salesmen onaina $200 a week. Excellent 
side line. Write to-day for renewal contract with ibe ral commission. 


GERMAN REGISTRY COMPANY, 951 Holland Building, St. Louis. 
When writing to advertisers please mention A 
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Rats) 

Boil 
Soak 
Woolens 


A CHILD CAN 
DO THE WORK 


All Woolens 


OARSE or FINE=RUGS 
and CARPETS to most | 
'DELICATE  Flannels LAST | 
longer LOOK better —=FEEL | 
bettermare BETTER—| 
|SOFTER@FLUFFIER =| 
‘UNSHRUNKEN when| 
| washed with PEARLINE in 
Peasline's, Wibik | 
PROOF : Sis millions use 


1D) me 


THAN EVER BEFORE 


Mostly Rinsing 





When the Snow Flies 


and biting, fro sat am poe athe ery use Mennen’s—it keeps 
the skin ju ’ relief for c happed hands. 
Chatas “8. y 

x—be y . or sale everywhere or 


Se aa 25e nen's Violet Talcum, 


\ GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 














Ouick Convaiescence : 


A striking quality of Liebig Company’s Extract is 
that it gives strength quickly. It is the most con- 
centrated form of beef known; every particle is of 
food value and every particle is absolutely pure. 

Brilliant in solution ; delicious in flavor; ready 
in a minute. The Liebig Company do all the 
“making,” all you have to do is the mixing. 
16 breakfast cups in a 2 02. jar. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


Extract of Beef 


It MUST have ° £44 in blue,orit’s 
THIS signature not genuine, 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 


AS a 
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**Though a hundred are good, only one can be best’’—that’s 


The Popular Magazine 


@ No matter how good an issue of THE POPULAR MAGAZINE. 
may be, there is no disposition on the part of the publishers to 
regard it as a standard of excellence to which succeeding numbers 
shall conform. The issue following must always be at least a little 
better, and the one following that better still. It is not, and never 
has been, their policy to rest upon their oars. That the February 
number is no exception to the rule the subjoined chronicle of its 
leading features will bear witness : 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 
“A Prisoner of the Mind,” . - - By James K. Egerton 


An intensely interesting story, with a decidedly novel theme. 





FIVE SERIAL STORIES 


“The Red Pope in the Yellow Palace,” By George Bronson-Howard 
A remarkable story of Thibet, beginning in this number. 


“At the Court of the Maharaja,” - - - By Louis Tracy 
A fine story by the author of "The Pillar of Light" and "The Wings of the Morning." 
“A Plunge Into the Unknown” - - - By Richard Marsh 
How a multi-millionaire lost his identity under most peculiar circumstances. 
“The Mysterious Heathwole,” - - - By Howard Fitzalan 
The strange crusade embarked on by a man with a motor boat. 
“The Private War,” - : - - By Louis Joseph V ance 


The latest story by the author of "Terence O'Rourke, Gentleman Adventurer." 





EIGHT SHORT STORIES 


“The Sultana,” ‘ - By Cutcliffe Hyne “The Crimson Flame,” - By Scott Campbell 
“The Dutch Ghost,” - By T. Jenkins Hains “An Affair of State,” - By George Gibb 
“The Sound Machine,” By Everard Jack Appleton “The Mutiny of the Six,” By B. M. Bower 
“The Haps and Mishaps of a Night,” “The Somnolence of Somers,” 

By Albert Bruce Tripp By Frank N. Stratton 





@ The February number of The Popular Magazine will be issued on 
the 10th day of January. Better ask your newsdealer to save you a copy. 


STREET & SMITH, 79 to 89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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7 Diamonds always give prestige to the wearer. Diamonds have C7 
increased in value more than 20% in the past twelve months. x / 


honorab'e people. 


have been seeking either for yourself or some dear one, 


subject to y our examination and approval. 


the cost on delivery and the baiance in eight equal monthlv payments. We pay all express charges, 
take all risks. 


for a larger stone, paying the difference in eight equal monthly payments, 


Write Today for Our Beautiful 1906 Catalog. 
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Dy J 
‘SA Start the New Year Right 2” misstfa Ss las: es 
Jr safe investment. A Diamond is safer and —_ ¥: 
recious gem. It gives you an air of prosperity. Sa (cy 
Is this not better than 3 or 4 per cent the usual interest savings 5 

Young Man Start the New Year Right beautiful Diamond Bethrothal 
Ring. Remember Diamonds win hearts. A Diamond is the most highly prized of all gifts 
giver’s generosity. Write Today for our Grand 1906 Catalog. 

The Famous Loftis System of Credit Means Convenience i2s..17 


by making ‘ 
\—Y more Profitable than a Savings Bank account Sa) 
DS You always retain it in your possession. You (2 S ey, 
have the satisfaction of wearing a beautiful and*Z 
ks pay. Write Today for our Grand 16 Catalog. 

by giving to your sweetheart a 

by a young lady It lasts forever and constantly brings to the wearer's mind. thought of the 

way in which it differs from a cash transaction, simply confidence and convenience between 


Do not worry because you have only a small amount of ready cash and only a 
modest income. Remember the Loitis System makes every person's credit good by adjusting 
terms to meet their income. Write Today for our Grand 1906 Catalog. 

66 pages 


s 

Write Today for our Grand 1906 Diamond and Jewelry Catalog "ss 
beautifulillustrations. It’s free forth@asking, You cannot fail to find among the hundreds of 
beautiful Diamond Rings, Pins, Brooches, Watches, etc. shown, just the piece of Jewelry that yop 
Write Today for 196 Catalog. 

Select the article you desire, write 
Our Prices are Lowest, our Terms Easiest usand we will ship same at once, 
If entirely satisfactory, retain same, paying one-filth 





Is not thisa square deal! Write Today—Don’t Delay. 


We Guarantee Every Diamond We Sell 





to be exactly as represented. You may ex- 
change any Diamond bought of us at any time 
Write for Catalog. 


The Old Original Diamonds 
on Credit House, Established 1858. 
The Finest Jewelry Catalog 





Loftis Leads, Others Follow 





Ever Issued. 
[OF TI DIAMOND CUTTERS 
WATCHMAKERS, JEWELERS 

pom DEPT. A29 92 STATE STREET 

BROS & C0. 1858 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. Ss. A. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Ghe VERY BEST! 


THE ORICINAL ISSUES OF 


THESE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS 


FOR THE 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS OF 1905 


READY ABOUT siteadhthnintrsennasi 25TH 





” The 
Proposal 
Accepted,” 
By 
Marcus Stone, 
R.A. 


a a 


Premium plate 
given with 
the 
Illustrated 





Price. Price. 
THE LONDON GRAPHIC $0.50 GENTLEWOMEN .. . . 90 
ILLUSTRATED LONDONNEWS .50 LADY’S PICTORIAL . 50 


PEAR’S ANNUAL . . . «139 LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, eoaue tex 1,00 
BLACK & WHITE .. . «» +90 LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, *:-7 1,00 
HOLLY LEAVES . . . « «90 PARISILLUSTRE .. . «15 
SKETCH . « «© « « «© 200 ART ANNUAL, ((iticKrticms® = 475 


THESE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


ARE 
THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


They should be ordered without delay, as they will be READY EARLY, and there will be 
NO SECOND EDITIONS. 





ALL NEW SDEALERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodicals and Books, 
Nos. 83 & 85 Duane Street (One Door East of Broadway), New York, 


Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic. 
When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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No article of furniture lends itself more readily to environments 
reflecting refined taste than the Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcase. 

Therefore, it naturally appeals to those who exercise careful judg- 
ment in the selection of holiday gifts. 

Our new catalogue is replete with helpful suggestions on attractive 
arrangements for home libraries, 

It also describes some new units which we have recently added to 
our line, including desk, cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table 
sections, and clearly defines certain mechanical features of construction 
and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase Globe-Wernicke 
Cases—the only kind equipped with non-binding door equalizers. 

Bookcase units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in 
whole or three-quarter length sections. Finished in antique, weath- 
ered and golden oak, imitation and real mahogany. 

Name of our authorized agent in your city mailed on request for 
catalogue. Where not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. 
Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalogue 105-J 


She Globe“Wernicke Co. Cincinnati. 


BRANCH STORES: AGENCIES 
New York, Chicago and Boston, In about one thousand cities. 





When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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= StIver? 


Did the silverware which you gave or received as Christmas presents 
bear either of these trademarks? If the spoons, knives, forks, etc., had 
the ‘*1847 ROGERS BROS.” brand, or the Tea Sets, Candelabra, ‘Trays, ete., 
the MERIDEN 8. Company mark, as here shown, you have the assurance that they 
are of the best—‘‘Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 
These marks stand for the highest quality in silver plate. Additional pieces 
to match any design in these goods can always be supplied by local dealers at any 
time. Write for our New Catalogue « N-2 » showing all new and leading patterns, 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
( International Silver Co., Successor. ) 
CHICAGO HAMILTON, CAN. 





NEW YORE 
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‘Ree $000. 








$20,000 


by one Chicago peta last November Another in 

























Address a postal to New Haven h Dakota made ¢ ver 2. = 
Clo k Co., New Haven, Conn., course. Hundreds of gall ye ae a hate Bese a “pole A ger er} 
ent els fe taser to send you their names. This proves you can make money in 
days’ free tial That's all the REAL ESTATI BUSINESS . 
have to Our tent & uarael | We want to teach you the best Business on earth (REAL 
easy ie wees ah yt hoe GENE@AL, BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE) 
ho 1 nd help you to ma a fortune 
an t P prog - ro By our Rp kn m ya can make money in a few weeks withe 
macy ahem beaks 7 > an apeaaie eto interfering with your present occupation. All graduat= 
res Ayeontcnnngine mate cece special oe Rohewe eo es of leading real estate comy 
stem winding, stem setti ~~ a h full furnish them lists of readily salable properties, co-operate with 
guaranteed by the New H; me Clock ¢ y them, and assist them to a quick success 
‘ The largest fortunes were made in Real Fstate. There is no 








,000.00), printed guar. ntee 
oo I a B better opening today for ambitious men 
ordinary Dollar watch is than the Real Estate Business. 
sind and set like a cheap alarm clock— The opportunities in this business 
; by attac -hments you can't get at without opening . po ge oa pn hdl oy 
tacheents you glance at the newspapers anc 
B t the stem of a Dollar Y a is no du immy. cepa Bg wages 
cakaent tt keno ote : r expecting 
and forth a few times and the watch is wound f py ese any 
Istre n it 


persons in 
FR oy Ameer yrs ially those dealing in 
just like the handsomest time. piece you ever saw z in real estate r 
Just put the Dollar Yale in your pocket and wear ' 2E BOOKLET will tell you 
it 10 days before you decide to buy. After 10 days , - 
we want a dollar or the watch—that’s all. oy lerful business. A postal card will 
Ing it 
just i thing more, This introductory offer may be withdrawn at any time = 
m . W. CROSS & CO. 
it eve mee naknre 80 don’t dela: it S ce. af 
P = go ae ate be ; 219 ean Building, Chicago 
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international Correspondence Schools, 
Box1199, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my 
how Pe “an qualify for a larger ea in the posi- 
tion before which I have mar 
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: Bookkeeper Mechan, Draftsman 
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Advertisement Writer Elee, Lighting Supt, 
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Window Trimmer Surveyor 
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Chemist 

Textile “wan Supt. Architect 
Electrician Structural Engineer 
Elec. Enginee ridge Engineer 
Foreman Piaaker Mining Engineer 

















Name 
Street and No. 


| City 


Are You One of the Crowd of 


PoorRLy Paip MEN 


who have looked at the coupon of the International Correspondence Schools, and 
wondered what it held in store for them, but, who through neglect, or doubt, or inde- 
cision have passed it by. 


If so, come out of the crowd NOW. Get ahead of the others, Reachup! Mark 
the occupation in which you wish to succeed and give the J. C. S. an opportunity to 
help you as ¢hey have helped tens of thousands to earn more salary, to rise in the 
world, to have enterprises of their own. Don’t decide that your case is an exception, 
until you have asked about it. Then your only regret will be that you did not ask before. 


The I. C. S. is an institution with an invested capital of $5,000,000, devoted en- 
tirely to the welfare of people who must help themselves, placing in their hands the 
power—the ability to become of more value to themselves and others, 


The rise of those who have been helped by the I. C.S., as told by themselves in 
the book ‘‘1oor Stories of Success,’’ reads like romance. This book, as well as infor- 
mation of inestimable value to you, is absolutely free if you fill in and mail the coupon. 
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The Highest Grade 
After-Dinner ciqueur 


DAINTY 
DELICIOUS 
DIGESTIVE 


DAINTY 
DELICIOUS 
DIGESTIVE 


Liqueur 


Manioure al 


Dies Cha re 











Liqueur 


Peres Chartreux 


GREEN AND YELLOW— 






This famous Cordial, now made at Tarra- 
gona, Spain, was for centuries distilled by 
the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at 
the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
France, and known throughout the world 
as Chartreuse. The above cut represents 
the bottle and label employed in the put- 
ting up of the article since the monks’ ex- 
pulsion from France, and it is now known 
as Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the 
monks, however, still retain the right to 
use the old bottle and label as well), dis- 
tilled by the same order of monks who 
have securely guarded the secret of its 
manufacture for hundreds of years and 
who alone possess a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of this delicious nectar. 
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£ Biitjer & Co., 45 Broadway. New York, N. Y., 

¥, Sole Agents for the United States. 
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Saint Paul Hotel 


Sixtieth Street and Columbus Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


New Fireproof Hotel, Beautifully Furnished 


One block from Central 
Park, Grand Circle, New 
Subway and 6th and 9th 
Ave. “L’’ Stations. All 
surface lines pass or trans- 
fer direct to hotel. 


ONE HUNDRED SIN- 
GLE ROOMS, per day, 


$1.00 


ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY ROOMS, with 
Private Bath, per day, 


$1.50 


‘ Ete x, 
Parlor, Bedroom 2 50 
and Bath, per day, » 
and upwards 
All baths have shower bath attachment. 
distance telephone in each room. 
Rates positively lower than any other modern 
high class hotel in the city. 


RESTAURANT A LA CARTE 


Long 
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JOHN W. WHEATON, Proprietor 











O the man behind the bar a cocktail is a 


mixed drink-—nothing more. With us, 
the making of CLUB COCK TAILS is as 
important a task as producing a fine wine. 
Our formula calls for such exact proportions 
of liquors that the flavor, taste and strength 
of CLUB COCKTAILS are preserved to 
a uniform standard. Thorough ageing 
makes them perfect beyond compare. 


Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 
Hartford New York London 
> aR MERRIE ORE AES Soi RUPE 
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FOR 
Shakespeare’s 


Seven Ages 
makes a delightful food-drink, nourishing and re- 
freshing the tired body and wearied brain. More 
nutritious and satisfying than other fountain drinks. 
A light luncheon for everyone, old or young. More 
invigorating than tea, coffee or cocoa for the table. 

Pure, rich milk and the extract of choice malted 
grains in powder form. Prepared by simply stirring 
in water. A nourishing, easily assimilated food in 
impaired digestion, satisfying without giving any 
distressed feeling. A glassful hot upon retiring 
brings refreshing sleep. 

In Lunch Tablet form also, with chocolate. A 
delightful confection, far healthier than candy. At 
all druggists. A sample, vest pocket lunch case, 
also booklet giving valuable recipes, sent free if 
mentioned. 












ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others are 
imitations. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
3r And then the lover 
with his ballad. London, England. Montreal, Canada, 


, Kneipp Mait Coffee 


The Original Coffee Substitute 


























































You refuse to let your children drink 
coffee. Why? 

Because you want them to grow 
sturdily, with sound hearts and steady 
nerves. 

Then why not use KNEIPP MALT 
COFFEE, which the whole family can 
enjoy? It has the real coffee fragrance 
and flavor. The best of all beverages for 
the family because it promotes health. 
It makes children strong and rosy 
cheeked. 

Europe Uses 80,000,000 Packages Annually 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE Sent on Receipt of Coupon 
KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Dept. G 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents 
Kindly send me free trial package of Kneipp Coffee. 
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Special Extra Dividend of 2% 
On a Safe, a pogo eed of Five Dollars or 


Profits from the development of our 288,000-acre 
plantation and the shipment of lumber (the fourth 
shipload having arrived Nov. 20, 1905) have increased 
so materially that we have decided todeclare a special 
extra dividend of 2¢, payable Jan. 31, 1906. 
Our regular guaranteed dividend of 8% is payable 
semi-annually, 4% April 1 and 4¢ Oct. 1, 1906, and in 
addition to this, whatever extess is earned will be paid 
in special dividends. 

During the past fiscal year we paid two5¢ dividends—our 
regular 8¢ guaranteed and 2% extra. In addition to the 8% 
guaraatzed, we are confident that the 2% additional or more 
can be paid yearly. As the property is more fully developed 
from year to year, the earnings and dividends will rapidly 

increase. When the plantation is fully developed, 


Dividends of 22% 


are conservatively estimated; that is, we calculate that the 
fourteen acres represented by each share will produce $66 a 
year, (or $4.70 per acre) which is 22¢ of par value of stock. 


Sources of Revenue 


Our forest of marketable mahogany, logwood, Spanish 
cedar and other valuable cabinet lumber and other dye 
woods, ready to cut and ship, will bring over $10,000,000 net (New 
York prices) when shipped to this country. Four shiploads received 
furaished the funds for our dividends. Shipments made regularly. 
Over 1,000,000 rubber treés, when full grown, will yield nearly $1 
pec trzeannually. This is a conservative estimate, forit is not unus- 
ual for rubber trees to yield twoand three pounds annually for years. 
We will have 5,000 acres of oranges, bananas, lemons, grapefruit, 
aisinilar tropical products. Others have realized $100 to $200 per acre 
fron bananas, $200 per acre from oranges and proportionate incomes 
fromlike products. We expect to do as well, 
Our 5,000 acres of henequen when matured will reproduce year 
after year without replanting and yield $200,000 to $250,000 annually. 
The 250,000 chicle trees,now full grown, will pay $25,000 to $40,000 
annually, and railroad ties $50,000. 
e raise cattle. What we get for their hides covers cost of 
raising. We have now 1800 head, besides 200 mules, 250 oxen; horses; 
swine, 
A large force of laborers is developing the property. Weown a27-mile rail- 
road line, several paying stores, 200 dwellings, church 2nd school house. 
Entire property free of encumbrance and deeded in trust toa Philadelphia trust company for stockholders’ protection. 
Our managers have successfully developed two other Mexican plantations. One has paid a total of 51% in dividends 
and the other 44%. Stock in both companies is $50 per share above par. 


Price of Shares to be Increased $50 each. 


We have over 2,000 stockholders whose holdings range from 1 to 210 shareseach. Stock is selling rapidly, When 
the number of shares set aside to be sold at par has been taken, the price of stock will be raised, and all remaining 
shares sold ata premium. Stock is worth more than par value now, owing to its rapidly increasing earning power, 
and the large amount of development work done. . P 

Only a limited number of shares offered at par on installments of $5 per month per share. If you wish to share in 
the special extradividend,send application at once with $5 or more, (but not more than $120) on each share wante:1. 

Full information with handsomely illustrated paper, booklet and map, will be sent on application. 














OFFICERS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
> 4 T : tx. S ‘ ‘ > Consists of officers and 
President, WM. H,. ARMSTRONG, Ex-U. S. R. R, Com., Phila., Pa. H. A. MERRILL, Prest. City Nat. Bank, Mason City, Ia. 
Vice-Prest., Cou. A. K, McCLure, Ex-Editor Times, Phila., Pa. JouN B. BARNES, Justice Supreme Court, Norfolk .'Neb. 
Sec. and Treas., C. M, MCMAHON, Phila, Pa Victor Du Pont, Jr., Du Pont Powder Works. Wil., Del. 
Counsel, A, L. WANAMAKER, Phila,, Pa. A. G. STEWART. Atty. Gen. of Porto Rico, San Juan, P. R 


INTERNATIONAL LUMBER & DEVELOPMENT CO., 712 Drexel Bldg,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have You “SH E?”’ By H. Rider 
Read * Haggard 


OSSIBLY you have and it is so long ago that you would like to read it again. The many 

inquiries we have received from persons who have read “‘AYESHA; OR, THE RETURN 

OF ‘SHE,’ ’’—the companion story to this masterpiece recently published in 7he Popular 

Magazine—\ed us to make arrangements with a leading publisher to supply us with a special limited 

De Luxe edition of ‘‘“SHE,’’ handsomely bound and profusely illustrated with twenty-one full page 
half-tones. It is manifestly the edition that every reader wants. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR ream BY 0s 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 79-S9 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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— ORIGINAL 
Swiss MILK 


OCOLATE 











y PETERS 
CHOCOLATE 
The Best 
Companion 
A WINTER DAY'S SPORT 

Sustaining, Irresistibly Delicious 
Wholesome as Bread and Butter 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO SeLt imponTens, TS MUDSON STREET. New Yor 





THE SEABOARD 
FLORIDA LIMITED 


sat QUICKEST TO FLORIDA BECAUSE THE 
¥ ROUTE IS SHORTER 


REACHES ALL RESORTS, INCLUDING 


THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL 
TAMPA, FLA. 


The Tampa Bay Hotel is of Moorish-Spanish architecture, surrounded by beau- 
tiful grounds filled with tropical plants, fruits and flowers. Splendid water outlook. 
Original cost of this magnificent hostelry over $3,000.000.00. 

Absolutely fireproof—built of concrete, brick and steel. 

Recently he | by strong hotel company and will be managed by men of 
wide hotel experience. 

A large sum has been expended in renovating and refitting what was already 
the greatest resort hotel in Florida. i 

Automobile rides to Ybor City, with its famous Spanish restaurants, theatres 
and dance halls. 
Tampa Bay Hotel reached by Seaboard Air Line Railway and short automobile 


transfer—the shortest and quickest route from the East. 


For further information apply to 


DAVID LAUBER, MANAGER, TAMPA, FLA. 
or any Seaboard Air Line Railway Ticket Agent. 


W. E. Conklyn, G.E.P.A. C. L. Longsdorf,N.E.P.A. J.J Puller, D.P.A. 
No. 1183 Broadway No. 360 Washington St. No. 1429 Chestnut St. 
SF N. Y. City. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 
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AINSLEE’s for October provides a col- | 


lection of absorbing tales—New Bed- | 
ford Standard. 
AINSLEE’s for October brings the 


magazine down near the end of the year 
with a table of contents that promises a 


remarkable climax to an unusually suc- 


cessful twelve months.—Portland Ore- | 
gonian. 
Mrs. Grace MacGowan Cooke, of 


Chattanooga, who is well known in this 
city, has only added to her reputation as 
a charming and entertaining writer in 
her story “Our Lady of Succor,” a fea- 
ture of the October issue of AINSLEE’s 
MAGAZINE.—K noxville Sentinel. 


AINSLEE’s for October is an unusually 
charming number. Aside from the open- 
ing novelette, “Young Carrington’s Ca- 
reer,” by Beatrice Hanscom, which is de- 
lightfully told, there are a group of short 
stories that would be a credit to any 
monthly. Among these, “Ellen Ber- 
wick,” by Anne O’Hagan, stands at the 
head.— New Orleans Picayune. 


AINSLEE’s for October begins a new 
serial, “The Warreners,’ by Marie Van 
Vorst, a typical humorous story by 
Joseph C. Lincoln, and equally good tales 
by Lucia Chamberlain, H. F. Provost 
sattersby, Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, Mary 
H. Vorse, Bgatrice Hanscom, Grace 
MacGowan Cooke and Anne O’Hagan. 
—Louisville Times. 


The current issue of AINSLEE’s MAGa- 
ZINE contains some strong fiction. “The 
Warreners,” by Marie Van Vorst, which 
begins in this number, is an uncommonly 
good study of a certain middle-class life, 
so chokingly commonplace, so asphyxi- 
atingly dull, that it seems as though the 
chances and changes, the ups and downs, 
of absolute poverty would be preferable. 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


AINSLEE’s for October is a_ brilliant 
number of this enterprising magazine.— 
Bridgeport Evening Post. 

AINSLEE’S MAGAzINe for October is 
an unusually excellent number. Among 
its contributors are some brilliant literary 
lights—New Haven Union. 

AINSLEE’s for October has a novelette 
that should prove of interest to the maga- 
zine readers in the West. It is a won- 
derfully well-told story, the action of 
which takes place in the copper mining 
regions bordering on the lakes.—Pater- 
son Call. 

AINSLEE’'s for September contains, 
a short story, by Marie Van Vorst, an 
extraordinary picture of the emotions of 
a wife whose faith in her husband has 
been destroyed. It is a story likely to 
provoke discussion as to what a woman 
ought to do, or would probably do, under 
such circumstances.—Chicago Advance. 


ee 


n 


AINSLEE’s for September has outdone 
itself. A list of exceptionally fine stories 
and essays makes up the table of con- 
tents, and the authors are Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, Julien Gordon, Marie 
Van Vorst, Joseph C. Lincoln, David 
Graham Phillips, William “J. Locke, 
Edith Macvane, Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, 
Elizabeth Duer, Anne Rittenhouse, Rob- 
ert Adger Bowen and Virginia Niles 
Leeds.—Hartford Times. 

The November AtNSLEE’s 
some very striking short stories. “In the 
Garage,” by Robert FE. MacAlarney, is 
an automobile story distinctly novel in 
both theme and treatment. In “The Sec- 
ond Best,” Eleanor A. Hallowell handles 
a difficult subject very adroitly. Joseph 
C. Lincoln, who is doing for Cape Cod 
folk what W. W. Jacobs is doing for the 
English peasantry, has a delightful story 
entitled “His Native Heath.”—Lawrence 
American, 
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THE 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 


WITHOUT 
OIL 


Vinol is superseding old-fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions 

Because, without a drop of oil or disagreeable feature, it contains all the 
medicinal elements of cod liver oil, actually taken from the fresh cods’ livers. 

By our process the oil, having no value either as a medicine or food, is 
separated from the medicinal elements and thrown away. 

Unlike old-fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions, Vinol is deliciously palat- 
able, agreeable to the weakest stomach, and therefore unequaled as a body builder 
and strength creator for old people, puny children, weak, run-down men and 
women, after sickness, and for all pulmonary diseases. 

Vinol is not a patent medicine. Everything it contains is named on the label. 





Sold on the Guarantee Plan at THE leading drug store in every city and town in the United States | 





Also NEW YORK: Riker’s Drug Stores. Sixth Ave.and 23d St.; cor. Broadway and%th. Hegeman & Co. 200and 
205 Broadway ; 200 W. 125th ; 1917 Amsterdam Ave.; 2885 Third Ave. Kinsman’s Drug Stores. 601 Eighth Ave.; 125th 
St. and Eighth Ave. J. Jungmauann. 1020 Third Ave. ; 428 Columbus Ave. ; 1 East 42d St. Bolton Drug Co. (Brooklyn.) 
BOSTON: Jaynes & Co. 5 Washington St. cor. Hanover; 877 Washington St. cor. Common; 143 and 129 Summer St. 
PHILADELPHIA: Geo. B. Evans. 1106 Chestnut ; 17thand Chestnut; 1012 Market; 8th and Arch ; 23380 North Front. 
CHICAGO: The Public Drug Co. 150 State St. CINCINNATI: Dow’s Drug Stores. 
ST. LOUIS: Wolff Wilson Drug Co. PITTSBURG: May’s Drug Store. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Henry Huder. CLEVELAND: Marshall’s Drug Stores, 
DETROIT: Central Drug Co. SAN FRANCISCO: Owl Drug Co. 


Exclusive agencies for Vinol given to one druggist in a place. Look for Vinol agency where you live —if there is none, write us. 
Sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.00 by any Vinol agent, or by CHESTER KENT @ CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass, 
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FoR ALCOHOLISM 


ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS 
ALCOHOLIC CRAVING ABSOLUTELY REMOVED IN FROM 12 TO 48 HOURS 
NO SUFFERING—NO INJECTIONS—NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS 
REPRESENTATIVE PHYSICIANS in each city of the United States administer the Oppenheimer OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
Treatment, Write for the name and address of the physician in your locality, 159 W. 34th St., N. ¥. City 


@) Write Address 














1877. NoWNew Discovery 196. 
Can offer more hope in cases of 


BOOK] || CANCER 


Than exists today by our method 
REE Without the Use of the K nife. 


To anyone anywhere. Write 4 
and mention the book you 
want. I will gladly send it. 


IF YOU HAVE 


EY. E TROUBLES 


or have Failing Sight, Cataracts, Granulated Lids, Weak 
and Congested Eyes, Scars, Scums or Ulcers on the Eyes 
or any other Eye Disease, write for my 


80 PAGE BOOK on EYE DISEASES 


which tells how to cure these eye diseases by a simple meth 
at your own home. Describes and illustrates every 





known eye disease with colored pictures, tells how to . . 

care for the eyes, how to live, bathe, etc. A book full T h k h Hi il 
of information about eyes which should be in every © Ber Ss ire ! Ss 
home. It is free, write today. 


uw you Aare DEAF Sanatorium. 


4 7. The only institution in the world where cancer and 
either partially or completely or if you have head-noises, : 
ringing in the ears, discharging ears, catarrh of the head, tumors (that are accessible) are permanently cured. 














nose or throat, or any ear disease—write for my Describe your case and we will mail cne most com- 

. 64 PAGE BOOK ON DEAFNESS plete information ever published on the sutject of 
and learn of a new method whereby all afflicted with cancer, and will give an opinion xs to wha’ we can 
Deafness or other ear diseases, can cure themselves at accomplish for you. Ask your family phyvician to 
home without visiting a doctor. Most complete book . 2 
published and is free to all. Address, e investigate. He will be entertained as our guest. 
OR.W. 0. COFFEE, 300 Century Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 
































Its Constitutional Treatment. 60,000 Cases. 22 Years’ Success 


Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, “Cures,” “Remedies” or any single medicine only relieve symptoms, whereas our con- 
stitutional treatment removes the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay Fever from the blood and nervous system so that nothing 
can bring back attacks, not even heat, cold, dust, exertion, smoke, odors or exposure. Our patients enjoy life without the 
slightest return of symptoms. Appetite improved, blood enriched, nerves strengthened, general -health restored. If you 
are indifferent or skeptical it is because you do not know that since 1883 we have treated over 60.000 Asthma and Hay Fever 
sufferers. No matter how wealthy or influential you are, you will probably not get complete relief and permanent freedom 
except through our method of treatment. Doubt and deny this all you please, the facts remain unchanged. 


i 
EE Becky, cxpisining our meted Xiuress P, HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
WITHOUT MEDICINE 


External Remedy Discovered Which Cures 
Through the Feet by Won- 
derful New Method 


The Makers want Everyone to Try 


A $1.00 PAIR FREE 


Don’t take medicine for Rheumatism, but send 
your name to the makers of Magic Foot Drafts, the 
great Michigan discovery which is curing every 
kind of Rheumatism without medicine—chronic or 
acute—Muscular, Sciatic, Lumbago, Gout, etc., no 
matter in what part of ‘the body. You'll get ‘the 
Drafts by return mail. If you are satisfied with 
the relief dey give, send us one dollar. If not, 


RAUL _ send nothing. You Decide. 


Magic Foot Drafts pos- 
sess the remarkable power 
to compel the system to 
yield down through the 
great foot pores the im- 
purities which cause Rheumatism, curing where 
everything else has failed. They are even curing 
cases of 30 to 40 years’ standing. They will cure 
you. Send your name today to Magic Foot Draft 
Co., 184 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. Our splen- 
did new book (in colors) on Rheumatism comes free 
with the Drafts. Send no money—only your name. 
Write today. 


DEAFNESS 
**The Morley Phone’’ 


Aminiature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entire hy com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly heard. 













There are but few cases of deafness 
' that cannot be benefited, 
Write tor booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72 
34 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 





The — of this wonderful scientific method of eradicating = lines 
m the face, and filling out sunken cheeks, by the use of t 


La Rue Cheek Developer 


is amazing. After a two months trial the cheeks become plump 
and round, acts on the circulation feeding fresh pure blood to 
the tissues, softens the skin and fills out all hollow places, ban- 
ishing wrinkles forever. The Cheek Developer can be worn at 
alltimes without annoyance when eating, talking or laughing. 
They strengthen muscles in the cheek and will gradually result in 
the flesh becoming firm and healthy instead of the flabby con- 
dition of the hollow cheek and your face again assumes the 
natural contour of youth. ‘There is no other article on the market 
that resembles in any way the La Rue Cheek Developer. It does 
away with all massaging and facial treatment of any kind and is 
absolutely harmless. Write at once for La Rue Cheek Developer 
sent by mail in plain wrapper with full directions to any part of 
the United States for $1.00 pair. 


Main Office: Room 5, 





Over fifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stant relief from deafness and head noises. | 





A Fair Offer! 


TO CONVINCE DYSPEPTICS 


AND THOSE SUFFERING FROM 


STOMACH TROUBLES 


OF THE EFFICIENCY OF 


Glycozone 


I WILL SEND A 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 





to any one sending coupon and 
enclosing 25 cents to pay for- 
warding charges. 

GLYCOZONE is an abeo- 
lutely harmless germicide. It 
cleanses the membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflama- 
tion, thus removing the “cause 
of your trouble. 

It cannot fail to help you, 
and will not harm you in the 
least. 


Indorsed and successfully used by leading 
physicians for over 15 years. 

Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, Sul- 
phurous acid and water bearing similar names. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
| without my signature. 





None genuine 








—— 









5 
Send 

a tee triad 

v° bottleo 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 
de Paris” (France). /~ Glycozone, for 


57 Prince St., New York City. oS - “ which I enclose 
@™~ 25¢ to pay forward- 








FREE! eo” “ ing charges. Coupon 
Valuable boot 7 “ good only until Feb. 5, 06. 
et o ow 3 
to Treat Z 
Dis- 2. NAME. cccresseccecccccescccsssevecs 
eases 4 


* DEB us viavitiniicnniieteivenstvovitas 


DOMME i wccisctsssrdeseiadiansetebstcdckictein 
WRITE LEGIBLY 














830 Walnut Street, 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ESTABLISHED 1875. 
IF YOU ARE ANAUTOMOBILIST | 4 petczimiruun ter 
YOU MUST HAVE of successful treatment of the 


FROSTILLA DRUG LIQUOR HABITS 


to keep your face from getting chapped in cold 
weather or sunburned in Summer. 











IT WORKS LIKE A CHARM. 


CHAPs, 


eS FRAGR— 
yore ADE Ray, CHAFING, 


FROSTILLA sexcure, 


MARK 9?" EVERYONE 
** race SHNT USES IT. 
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NOT GREASY OR STICKY—DELIGHTFUL PERFUME. 

When you travel by sea or land take 
FROSTILLA in your grip. It will keep your 
face and hands in perfect condition. 


a THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. 





. ‘ Sanatorium at Lebanon, Ohio. Fine location. Large grounds. Easily 
Perfectly harmless to the most delicate skin. reas hed by train and electric cars from Cincinnati. 30,000 cases cured. 
No restraint, Rates rensonable. Cure guaranteed, 
Sold all over the World. HOME it is not convenient to take treatment 
at the Sanatorium, write us for our Home 
 —— TREATMENT. it 
° emedy that has cured thousands who 
If your dealer has not got it, send 25 cents could not come and who had failed elsewhere. Each individual case 
ra b > by mail postpai comes under the direct personal supervision and care of our Physicians. 
or a bottle by mail postpaid. , L Li y 
Write for our booklet of testimonials and full information. 





CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N. Y. THE OR. JL STEPHENS 0. Dept. $ 5, Lebanon, Ohio Ohio 


Learn the Truth 


you know that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, sickly children and divorce 
is 82.23 by physicians and shown by court records to be ignorance of the laws of self and sex. 


SEX OLOGY Lire 


Contains the following in one volume— 
a Young Man Should Have. a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young poner ge Should Have. Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 








a Father Should Have. a Mother Should Have. 
a Father Should Impart te His Son. a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband and Wife Should Have. 


By WILLIAM H. WALLING, A. M., M. D. 
Price, postpaid, $2.00 Table of contents mailed free 


PURITAN PUB. AEF Dept. 85, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM t 


We want to prove this fact by sending rou a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by hut- 
dreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write today 


lie. Jp and we will mail you atrial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c a box, or by } 
Zz ee The DR.WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CoO., 253 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
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HAIR 


Our Guarantee 
Backed * 
By The Bank. 


@ We will send you by pre- 
paid express, an Evans 
Vacuum Cap, to use sixty 
days, and if you do not cul- 
t.vate a sufficient growth 
of hair within this time 
to convince yeu that this method is effective, sim- 
ply notify the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, and 
they will reiurn the price of the Cap to you. 
q ‘The Cap is used a few minutes each day, and even 
one application produces a pleasant, tingling sensa- 
tion, which denotes the presence of new life in the 
scalp and which cannot be obtained by any other 
means. Where the life principle has not become ex- 
tinct, this method of stimulation will usually de- 
velop a growth of hair about an inch in length, 
within the trial period. @ A seriesof letters from a 
number of people, giving their experience with the 
Evans Vacuum Cap, appears in this motith’s ‘‘Met- 
ropolitan’’ and ‘‘Everybody’s’’ magazine, and we 
will send copy of these 0 ally together with an 
illustrated book. to anyone interested. @ We have 
no agents or traveling representatives All orders 
for our invention come through the Jefferson Bank 
and each customer is protected by guarantee issued 
by the Bank. For further information address 
EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 
101 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
HAIR GOODS 
rittinG. WIGS eGintremen, 
Stylish POMPADOURS, WAVY SWITCHES 
$1.00 Up. Complexion Beautifiers. 


Illustrated Catalog Free. 
We are the largest Hair and Toilet Goods Mfg. in the World 


r=. BURNHAM, Dept. ll 
70 State Street, - - Chicago 























The greatest comfort and luxury of modern days; magnetic 
fire under your feet; thegreatest life- protector known; your 
feet keep — all the time, even if standing in water, 
snow, and ice. Send stamp for book of information. 
THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., Chicago, Ill. 
169 Mentor Bidg., State and Monroe Sts. 





WARM FEET 
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(Established 1879.) 

“Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 


once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
sthmatics. 
DRUGGISTS. 


Send Postal for Desc iptive 
Booklet, 


ALL 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co, 
18) Futton St., N. Y. 


Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, 


Canada 
This SEAe nh UL HAIR SWITCH 


ASY CONDITIONS. FREE 


Send only a lock of your hair, and we will 
-, 22-in. Short stem fine human 
hair switch to match. If of extraordinary 
oi value, remit $1.50 in 10 days, or secure 3 or- 

ders for switches and get your own free. Extra 
shades alittle more. Send sample for estimate. 
Enclose sc. postage. Mrs. Ayer’s Hair 
Emporium, Dept.83, 17 Quiney St. 
Chieago, Hl. 


No relapse. No return of 
choking spells or other asth- 
matic symptoms. Whetzel 
sys 


stem of agen ppm ae 
roved by best U.S. medical authorities as 


Feccowieevgnacst” PREE TEST TREATMENT 


ly cure the disease. 
including medicines, prepared for anyone giving full descrip- 


tion of the case and sending names of two asthmatic sufferers. 
Addrew FRAN K Ra HETZEL, 
LJ 
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noises TO STAY CURED. 

of time. 

true, IT Cl 
WRITE TODAY for my book, “Deafness, 


GUY CLIFFORD POWELL, M.D., 





Don’t waste your time and money in experiments. 
Absolute and positive proofs sent on application. 


DEAFNESS CURED AT HOME 


aa a thod is my own and cannot be obtained elsewhere; 


its Cause 


My method cures deafness and all head 
NO PAIN, no loss 
it has been tried and found 





and Cure,” FREE. Address 
52 BANK BUILDING, PEORIA, ILL. 














Mrs. POTTER’S WALNUT JUICE 


The shade may be made lighter or darker to suit each individuality 
Does not make hair conspicuous 
$1.00. At drug stores or by 


even expe rts cannot detect is 
anything but hair. Does not rub or wash off 
use. Enough to last one year for 
for Trial, enough for thorough test. 










Splendid results. 





stains gray, bleached, faded and patchy hair or beard a 
beautiful modest brown, so natural in appearance that 
i Does not color scalp or 
Best remedy for Bleached Hair. Easy to 
mail, prepaid, in plain sealed wrapper. Send 5c. 
MRS. POTTER’S HYGIENIC DEPOT, 


Money back if not satisfied 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


7 Groton Bidg., ae 
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A Few Words About Smith’s 


THE MAGAZINE OF TEN MILLION 

















SMITH’s is the biggest illustrated magazine published. 
More than this, it makes a stronger appeal to more people 
than any other magazine. We will tell you why. 


In the first place, Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Mrs. Georgie Sheldon and Charles 
Garvice write exclusively for SMITH'S MAGAZINE, Ten million copies of their 
books have been sold in America, and their new stories can be found only in 
SMITH'S MAGAZINE. 


That of itself would be enough to back up what we say 
in regard to SmituH’s. But there are other things about the 
magazine that give it a broader, bigger field than any other. 
For instance : ; 


It has a wider variety of contents than any publication issued hitherto. It 
contains a series of eighteen or more art studies of famous and beautiful actresses 
in every number, They are printed in a new two-color process on specially cal- 
endered paper. There are articles on public topics and questions of the day 
written by people who know what they are talking about. There are articles on 
scientific subjects of popular interest. There is a well conducted, well illustrated 
fashion department. There are articles written specially for women on the sub- 
jects that are the most vital to them. In each issue there is an article on the 
stage by Channing Pollock, the dramatist. There are special articles on subjects 
of real, up-to-date importance. 


Size in material bulk alone does not make a big maga 
zine. It must be comprehensive in its contents to be really 
big. We can claim that for-SMITH’s. 


In it are the best short stores obtainable anywhere. Each story we print 
has exceptional merit, for, in spite of the size of the magazine, we use no ‘‘fillers.’’ 
Such authors as William Hamilton Osborne, Inez Haynes Gilmore, Annie Hamil- 
ton Donnell, George Bronson-Howard and Maravene Kennedy contribute to this 
department of the magazine. It contains real live jokes and witticisms, poems by 
Wallace Irwin and articles by Charles Battell Loomis. 


SmiTuH’s has in it something to suit every taste, and 
everything in it is the best of its kind. 
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The four models we offer for 1906 cre the rcsult of mature experience. They 
are not new and untried experiments. Each car is a distinct type of Wayne 
design and construction and each model has been built with a view to sup- 
plying the varied demand for high grade machines. In the Wayne cars the 
(2 automobilist will be sure to find a car suited to his needs. 


The crank case and trans- 
mission case form one 
casting, and the entire en- 
gine can be taken apart 
or assembled in half an 
hour Model H, Here shown, is our 2 passenger 
runabout. Motor 2 cylinder opposed, under hood, 
Cylinders 4%x4 developing 14 H. P. Planetary gear 
transmission with DIRECT BEVEL GEAR DRIVE, 
The strong features of this car are extreme simplicity 
and accessibility Price $800.00. 


Model F, 4 cylinder car, cylinders 5x5. 


50 H. P., seating 7 people. Price $3,500. 
Model H, 4 cylinder Five passenger touring 
car. 35 H. P. Sliding gear transmission. Price $2,500. 


odel B, 4 cylinder, 5 passenger, 24-28 
H. P. Sliding gear transmission. " Price $2,000. 


Model C, Five passenger car. Double opened 
: Motor, 20 H. P. Planetary Transmission. rice, 
- . $1,250. 


Full particulars of all these cars and the name of our nearest agent will be given if you will write 


Wayne Automobile Co., Dept. A, Detroit, Mich. 


Members American Motor Car Manufacturers Association. 














| TWO GRAND PRIZES 
TWO GOLD MEDALS 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


A PERFECT LITTLE GEM. 
Circulation over 875,000 copies 
every month. 























All thelatest Fashion News and Fads, 
beautiful Colored Plates and Half 
tones, Household Hints, Home Liter 
ature, Fiction, etc. It illustrates 
monthly the celebrated McCALI 
PATTERNS. More subscribers than 
any other magazine in the United 
States. Send soc. and get it every 
month for a year, or sc. for latest copy 
Lady Agents Wanted. Address 


113-115-117 WEST 31st STREET 


| Absolutely reliable, stvlish and easy 
to use All seams allowed and seam- 
lines shown, Established 36 years. 
Sold by some reliable dealer in near- 
ly every city and town, or by mail. 
Special attention given to mail or- Afi 
ders. Orders filled the day received. 

Send 2c. aoe free catalogue 
showing over designs. Address 


THE McCALL COMPAN 


Shines oeen 


(Designers and Makers of Fishions) ~ NEW YORK CITY 
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SULPHUME COMPANY. 


45 VESEY STREET. 


NEW YORK. U. S, A. 


22 November 1905 


Mr. L. C. Tripp, 
Ainslee's Magazine, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr Tripp:- 

You remember how prejudiced I was against 
magazines not carrying illustrations, but I am 
now willing to make an exception in AINSLEE'S 
case. Not only does AINSLEE'S stand fourth on 
a list of twelve prominent magazines used by 
the Sulphume Company on their half page adver- 
tisement, but the character of replies from 
AINSLEE'S is invariably high-class, productive 
of a large percentage of direct sales. 


Yours very truly, 


S ULPHUME ni, 


> autem tho 
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Columbia 
THE ONLY TYPEWRITER 





That has all the WORK in sight ail the time 

That i€ made with both ‘* Duplic ate’’ or Shift-key 
Keyboards 

That Will write a letter, Inboice, Postcard, with 
equal facility 

That Will manifold and cut Stencils in correct 
alignment 

That will address 350 Envelopes per hour 

That will do ALL your work 25 per cent. quicker 
than other typewriters. 

Catalogue furnished by 


The Columbia Typewriter Mfg. Co. 
57 West 116th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
San Francisco Branch, 207 Montgomery Street 

















TYPEWRITERS, 3. 


All the standard machines SOLD 
or RENTED ANYWHERE :t 
HALF M’F°R’S prices, allowing 
rental to apply on price. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. 


4 Write for Illustrated Cotatouns 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 202 La Salle 8t,, CHICAGO 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that “Dans’ Tip-Top” is the 
best and simplest device for making 100 
copies from pen-written and 50 copies 
from typew¥itten original, we will ship 
complete duplicator,cap size,without 
deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade dis- 
$5 net 


- @ count of 3314 per cent., or 


THE FELIX Q. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg., 111 John St, N. Y. City 











Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE 82,000.00 A YEAR. You have 
the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at 


Home. We tell you how. Money coming in daily. 
Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “ Starter” and FREE particulars. 


N. S. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 





FROM LIFE for lovers of 
PH OTO beauty and chic. Illustrated 
catalogue with forty-eight 
samples and three fine 
cabinets or stereos, all exquisitely Finished French work, 
$1.00, greenback. Fine assortments, $2, $3 and $5. 
State wishes. Full Satisfaction Guaranteed. 








R. GENNERT, 89A FBG St. Martin, Paris, France. 








PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
PEORIA, ILL. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1889 


A Four anda 
Half Per Cent. 
Investment for 


The Man of 


Moderate Means 











Thecapitalist of large resources 
can readily invest his money in 
stocks or bonds yielding liberal 
income—but the man of small 
means must, ordinarily, be satis- 
fied with 3, or at most 4 per-cent. 
on his savings— 

To overcome this difficulty 
and place the small investor ona 
level with the man of large means, 
this bank is issuing 


First Mortgage Bonds 


absolutely secured by first mort- 
gages on improved real estate 
and bearing 4% % annual interest 
payable semi-annually. 

These bonds are issued in de- 
nominations of $100 and $500, 
and are redeemable in five years. 

It is not necessary to have the 
entire purchase money at once— 
as the bank will accept savings 
deposits, in any amount, and pay 
interest at 3% until enough has 
accumulated to purchase bond. 

This is one of the safest and 
most liberal investment oppor- 
tunities that has ever been offered 
to the small investor. 

It is good all the way through 
Write for Beoklet—Do it To:day 
THE 
PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 











PEORIA, ILL. I] 
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[CAN CURE YOUR EYES 


At Your Own Home 


No Knife 
No Pain 
No Risk 
No Bandages 
No Trouble 


By the 
















Chester Madison, M.D. 


America’s Master Oculist 
Copyright 


Madison ene Method 


Mr.Geo.E. Doane, Contractor, 6339 Champlain Ave., 

Chicago, in a recent letter to a friend says ree ard- 
ing the cure of his cataracts,“*My eye today is sound 
and well. I cannot say how or why, but must give 
Dr. Madison entire credit.’ 











































If your eyes are troubling you I can treat you just as success- 
fully. If you see spots or strings Beware of Delay for Delay 
Means Blindness. My new 8o page book on Diseases of 
the Eye (illustrated in ‘colors) will be sent Free, A postal 
will do—Write Today. Cross Eyes ‘Straightened without 
the knife by My New Method which has never failed. 


P. C, MADISON so vearbora Street CHICAGO 
























PRENTISS CLOCKS 


run 60 days ona single winding and keep perfect time. 
lhe Calendar is complete in itself and may be placed 
just below the dial or beside it if preferred. A most 
up-to-date timepiece. We also make Frying-pan, 
Metal Tile, Magic Electric, eae Program, Synchro- 
nized and Watchman’s Clock 
SEND FOR C ATALOGUE No. 175. 
The PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT OO. 
Dept. 17, 49 Dey St., N. ¥. City 














aS 


Unredeemed Diamonds 


PAWNED AND NOT TAKEN OUT. 


med Diamonds—all 
Studs, Brooghes 


We offer for sale the foil 
reset in new mountings—1 
and Stick Pins at 


65 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR 


cumulated on us and 
are forced to 


wing Unredee 
ngs, Lar Rings, 





of their real value. These stones have a 
the demand in our little city is so sme at we 
resort to this means of getting our mo’ 

We will express you one or m« e< 
approval—C. O. D., subject to e 
paid. If it don't suit, don't take it. 
to see and examine them 


Lot No. 1—112 Solitaire Diamonds at 

sé cd 2 102 oe oe “e $25 
** 3—120 os 
se 4— . 88 se 


Also one lot of Solitaire Diamonds from }% to 2% Karats and 42 
Cluster Rings and Brooches ranging in price from $50 to # le 


IGNATIUS FRIED, Diamond Broker, Mobile, Ala. 





them. 

wing lots on 

harges pre 
nothi 





‘It will 


ost y ng 
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When you trave 


be sure to take 








For Pains, Aches & Accidents, 


DrFar!S Sloan. 
Boston. Mass. OSA. 











To advertise our wonderful HAIR-GROWING prep- 
arations where they are at present unknown, we offer 
50 cash prizes—$s500 in GOLD; FREE. Whether you 
are entirely bald, or have just begun to lose your hair; 
or never having had much, now it luxuriant, 
YOU HAVE AN EQUAL CHAN ‘oO earn a small 
fortune and in any case will GROW LUXURIANT 
HAIR to pay you for your trouble. We find that each 
new patient is the means of sending us so many others 
that we can easily afford to pay large sums for new 
patients. Write To-day! The particulars are free, but 
if you will enclose sc. to help us pay postage, we will 
send you a trial treatment consisting of 1 bottle of Hair 
Grower, box of Dandruff Cure, a bar of Terebene Soap 
and a book on the care of the hair which will enable you 
to become a Hair Specialist yourself. All this sent free 
in sealed package if you re send 5c. to a defray 
postage. Address DR. -RHOD » HAIR 
AND SCALP Cc TALtS I 














—FREE 


A MONTHLY MACAZINE 
which investigates going industries and presents its 
readers with the safe modern 

WAYS OF MAKING MONEY. 
Three months’ subscri otion pbeotntely FREE 
IF YOU WRITE AT ON 
WILLIAM H. COE, 32 beanie, N. Y.- 


DIAMOND HAND BOOKS 


Price, 10 Cents Each at All Newsdealers 
Sheldon’s« Letter Writer, L. W. Sheldon 
Shirley’ 's sovers’ Guide, Grace Shirley 
Woman's Secret 3 Be 
























or, How to Beautiful, Grace 







W. Sheldon 
Iture. Professor Fourmen 
Book of Phy sicul Development, 


anette, 


th ¢ 

k Me ie ells 
Burt L. Standish 

National one B <ipae Mme. Claire Row gemont 
Zingara Fortu € 
The Art of Boxing and Celt. Defe mae, Prof. Donovan 
The Key to Hypnotiam, Robert G. Ellsworth, ) 
U. 8. Army Physical Exercises (revised), Prof. , 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 
79-89 BEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Will You Try the Battle. 
Creek Life for 30 Days? 


Will You Eat the Foods and Live 
the Life Our Experts Recommend ? 


Do You Really Want to be Perfectly Well? 


Tell us then if you are ailing or if in good health 
that you wish to remain so. 

Let us send you our book. It is very interest- 
ing. The life it recommends you can live in your 
own home. You ought to read it. 

Nowhere else are so many specialists studying 
this one thing alone—how to get well and how to 
stay well. No organization anywhere has been so 
successful. None other is so near the truth. And 
the basis, of all this is right food—right living— 
keeping the stomach right. 

All this we explain in our book, Explain 
clearly—logically—interestingly so that you may 
understand. Isn’t it worth the mere effort of 
writing us simply to know? Won’t you ask for 
our book today? Address 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd. 


Dept. A 111, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Mr. Businessman 
There are two ways in which you can increase 
the volume of your business, Line up shoulder 
to shoulder with your competitors and main- 
tain a costly fight for trade; or with advance 
information secure the business without even 
a struggle. 

Your own business sense will tell you which | 
is the less costly and the most profitable. 


Press Clippings 


will give you all the information printed in the 
country bearing upon your line of business and 
give it to you while it is fresh and valuable— 
before your competitors even hear of it. Press 
Clippings will open new markets for your 
goods, find you new buyers and new channels 
of distribution. The cost is but a few cents a 
day or week. 


The International Press Clipping Bureau, 


the largest press clipping bureau in the world, 
will send you everything printed in every 
newspaper, magazine or trade journal in the 
country, on any subject you may select, 


This Bureau reads and clips 55,000 papers and other peri. 
odicals each month, and even if you are now a subscriber to 
some other clipping bureau, it will pay you to investigate 
our superior service. Write for our book about clippings 
and our Daily Business Reports and how they may be applied 
to your profit. We will send it to you free and will also 
quote you a special bargain rate for a trial month, if you will 
name the subject. Address, 








| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


International Press Clipping Bureau 
100 Boyce Building, Chicago, Lilinols, U. 8. A. 















BUILD Y BOAT 
| BROOKS 


BROOKS 
SYSTEM 






BROOKS 
SYSTEM 


If you can drive a nail and cut cut a piece of material 
from a full-sized pattern, you can build a canoe, rowboate 
sail or launch, in your leisure time, at home, and 
the building will be a source of profit and pleasure. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from $2.50 up, and mate- 
rials from $5.00 up. The tools are common in every household. 
Patterns of over forty styles and sizes—all lengths from 12 to 55 
feet. 

The Brooks System consists of exact size printed 
patterns of every part of the boat—with detailed instruc- 
tions and working illustrations, showing each step of the 
work—an itemized bill of material required, and how to 
secure it. 

Over six thousand Amateurs successfully built boats by the 
Brooks System last year. Fifty per cent. of them have built 
their second boat. Many have established themselves in the 
boat manufacturing business. 

Catalogue and particulars free. For 25 cents large cata- 
logue containing valuable information for the amateur yachtman, 
showing several working illustrations of each boat, and a full set 
for one boat. Full line of knock-down and completed boats. 
When so ordered, patterns are expressed, charges prepaid, 
C. O. D., to allow examination. 


BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 


1401 SHIP STREET BAY CITY, MICH., U. 8. A. 











Automobile Knowledge 


| means 
Money in Your Pocket 
We are the only school that sovides complete, practical, 


money-earning and money-saving training by mail in operating, re- 
pairing, constructing, and designing every kind of motor vehicle and 
motor boat. 

We have special courses for owners, shop and factory employees, 
chauffeurs, motor-boat and motorcycle users, and others. 

There are only two ways of learning anything. One is slowly and 
tediously to gain the experience yourself; the other (and better) way 
is to take advantage of the experience of others. 

Though we offer you the long, hard-learned, thorough experience of 
experts who have done prominent work in the development of the 
new vehicle, we offer this experience in such form that to teach it to 
you will take only a few minutes and cost only a few cents each day 
—the few minutes and the few cents that you ordinarily waste. 

Our instruction has been prepared and is conducted by well-known 
men, of long experience and proved ability both in automobile en- 
gineering and correspondence instruction. It is strongly endorsed by 
prominent manufacturers, club and association officials, racing men, 
trade-paper editors, and others whose standing in the automobile field 
lends authority to what they say. 


In the automobile industry, the demand for competent men is so great 
that ability, no matzer how acquired, is considered above “pull and length 
of service. This makes it easy for an ambitious man to qualify quick.y for 
good wages and prompt advancement. 

For further information, send us your name on the accompanying coupon. 
This will cest you only a moment of time and a postage stamp, which will be 
well spent for interesting and convincing literature. . 
————FILL OUT TEAR OFF MAIL TO-DAY. 
The Correspondence School of Automobile Engineering 

Suite 1333, Flatiron Building, New York City. 

Please send to my address by return matt,a free cir- 
cular, giving full particulars of your correspondence 
courses. 
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Or write for circular without sending coupon 
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YOU CAN MAKE FROM 





Send for my 


FREE BOOK 


Tus Valuable book otters an unusual opportu. 
nity for men without capital to become inde- 
pendent for life 
It tells how I have helped hundreds of inexperi- 
enced men to immediate and permanent success. 
It tells how you can learn the Real Estate 
Insurance and General Brokerage Business thor- 
oughly by mail without interfering 
» with your present occupation. 








it tells how we appoint you our 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
establish you in a pleasent, 
honorable business of your own, 
co-operate with and assist you 
to make a large, steady income. 
If you are honest, ambitious 
and willing to work. write me ect 
once, Just say: “‘SEND FREE 
BOOK. ” Address 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’? 
NAT'L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
S51ATHENAEUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
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Has points of advantage worth investigating. 
SHIPPED ON APPROVAL. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
VILAS-DIVEN CO., ‘ 
940 Lackawanna Avenue, ELMIRA, WN. Y. 


Salesrooms: Boston, Washington 





AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER | 


You Cannot Lose 


judging from present prospects if you buy Kansas Co- 
Operative fining Co. stock now while it is selling 


at 7 cents Per Share. 


PAR VALUE, $1.00. It will sell at 15 cents or higher 
within a very short time, with good prospects of its sell- 
ing at 50 cents or $1.00 and paying Big Dividends almost 
before you know it. This is a great independent oil re- 
tinery, strictly co-operative and has great prospects. When 
the plant is in full operation it is estimated that the com- 
pany can pay dividends of 30 to 40 per cent. Everybody 
knows there is an a profit in refining oil. On/y z 
Limited Amount of Stock for Sale at Present Price. Buy 
now, if you want to make good big money. Instalment 
payments if desired. Write for “Co-operative Refining” 
Prospectus DON’T WAIT. Address, 


UNION SECURITY CO., 
347 Caff Bidg., ____ CHICAGO, ILL. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


MEN WHO CAN EARN PROM 
$3,000 to $10,000 A YEAR. 

We are financing one of the greatest and most 
profitable commercial enterprises of the day. 
‘The stock of this Company is a perfectly safe 
high-grade guaranteed security now paying lib- 
eral dividends, while the future profits and pos- 
sibilities are almost unlimited. 

We desire first class representatives in every 
city and town. Excellent opportunities for the 
right men. Address at once for full particulars, 


A. L. WISNER @ CO., BANKERS. 
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OUR ART PICTURES 


THE BEAUTIFUL COPYRIGHTED PICTURE BY 
THE CELEBRATED ARTIST, HARRISON FISHER, 
THAT WAS PUBLISHED ON THE FRONT COVER 
OF DECEMBER AINSLEE’S HAS BEEN REPRO- 
DUCED TO SIZE 10x12 WITHOUT ANY LETTERING, 
AND WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RE 
CEIPT OF FIPTEEN CENTS. FOR DECORATING 
LIBRARY, PARLOR OR DEN, AND FOR FRAMING 
PURPOSES IT IS EQUAL IN SOME RESPECTS TO 
THE ORIGINAL THAT COST HUNDREDS OF DOL- 
LARS. THE EDITION IS LIMITED, AND EARLY 
RESPONSES ARE REQUESTED, AS THE DEMAND 
MAY BE GREATER THAN THE SUPPLY. ADDRESS 
ART DEPARTMENT, AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, SEV- 
ENTH AVENUE AND FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW 
YORK CITY. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


DO YOUR 
OWN 
VARNISHING 
LAL 


JAP-A-LAC 


is the best varnish for 
renewing the finish on 
CHAIRS, fies 
* Furni- 

ture of all kinds, Stairways, 
Oil-Cloth or Linoleum, 
Floors, Weather-beaten 
Front Doors andall Interior 
Woodwork. Produces a hard, lustrous finish that 
“wears like iron.” For sale by all paint dealers. 
Write today for color card showing 13 colors, and 
instructive —_— describing the many uses for 





















THE ALLEN FOUNTAIN 
BRUSH settles it. So 
simple, convenient, B® 

effective. 


A PERFECT SANITARY BATH, 
HOT OR COLD, WITH 2 QTS. OF WATER. 


Friction, Shower, Massage, combined. 
Cleanses skin, promotes health, cures 
disease, For every home, every traveler, 
with or without bathroom, 

SEND $2.00, one-third of regular price, 


| 
| 
balance 30 and 60 days, and we will ship 
| our $6.00 Superb Portable Outfit No. 14, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






















ite fi including Superb Fountain Brush, Metal- 
Write for lic Sanitary Fountain, Tubing and Safety 


Free Book = joor Mat. Fully Guaranteed. 
**Science of 


the Bath”’ 


iS state swe ther | | AGENTS oe ee 



















1, your dealer does not keep TAP-A-LAC send us his name 
and ten cents to cover cost of mailing, and we will send 
a FREE SAMPLE (quarter pint can) to any point in the 
United States. 


you want Outi 
your own use - on 


sire the agency | THE ALLEN MFG. C0.,430 Erie St., Toledo, 0. 




































The Fy sey Safety 
Mat, 3 feet square 





No. 83—Brush, with} 
bath-tub conneet’n 







Address Dept. J D. 
649 Williamson Bidg 







Mat Holds 
Five gallons. 


emptied. 








I Print My Own 


Cards, circulars, ete., with a 
$5. Press. Small newspaper 
press $18. Money saved. Money 
making business anywhere. 
Typesetting easy by the print- 
ed instructions sent. Write to 
factory for illustrated catalog 
of presses, type, paper, etc. 

The ‘ress Co., Meriden, Corn. 


DUPONT BRUSHES 


Dupont Brushes are the product of the largest, 
most complete, and one of the oldest manufacturers in 









42 CARAT— 









UALITY-A-1= TERMS: the world, 
5 #8000 $15.Down— Dupont Brushes are the finest toilet brushes 
OTHER QUALITIES , made—being made of the best "bristles" and "backs" 
OF SAME SIZE AS- ; $ 7.PER MONTH. procurable, put together by the most skilled labor in an 
|__-\ow As $60. Sirgearraterseaerearrerretas absolutely ph and sanitary factory. They outlast 









two or F ds ordinary brushes but cost no more ! 
Dupont Brushes may be obtained in hundreds 


IRST thing you ll ask yourself—if you are interested in 
diamonds — ** Where can I buy to best advantage ?’’ 


Look about and what do you find? Claims and claims 
and claims! one pres you Me pee is proof. A single fact of styles and sizes—in all woods, sea ve yt 
is worth a whole shipload of arguments, — 
We sive you size, welght, quality and price of diamonds bone, pearl, i Ivory for hair, teeth, face, han clothes, 
and we’re uuafraid to furnish this information, because our etc. Sold by Department, Dry Goods, Drug and Jew- 


credit prices are but 10% above lowest prevailing cash prices. 

e will send to any honest person, subject to examination, 
express prepaid, a 22 kt. diamond get in mounting like cut or in 
ary standard 14-kt. solid gold mounting. If ring is as repre- 
sented, pay express agent $14, If you prefer goods sent by 


Stores. If not at your dealer's, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied, no matter where you live. 
THE “BRUSH BOOK” FREE 


registered mail or at first writing desire to show that you mean An authoritative guide to the proper selection, use and care 
business, send ~ with order. Balance may be paid monthly. of Toilet Brushes. Sent upon request to all lovers of really 
Catalog No. R46 shows a wealth of diamonds good brushes. Kindly mention your dealer’s name. 
from $6.50 to $1,347, also watches and a 
general line cf jewelry. It’s free. E. DUPONT mm co., 


ok. Paris, Beauvais, London 
bert ] Josep h x = h _ NEW YORK OFFICE, 26-28 WASHINGTON PLACE 
ewe 
A Look for the name DUPONT and our trad: k vi 
er SeDh Credit House brush---they are your guarantee of f quality, wens, cleanliness, 


and hu tisfaction. 
213 (R46) State Street, CHICAGO SSR! 
Established 1882 Responsthility, $250,000.00 
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A INSLEE’S ADVERTISER 








SEABOARD FLORIDA 
LIMITED 


A magnificent electric-lighted, all Pullman 
train, commencing January 8th, 1906, will 
make quickest time 


New York to Florida 


: : Leaves New York, 12.25 noon every day 
TAMPA . Arrives St. Augustine, 2.10 P.M. next day 





§ ; 
Two other high-class trains for Pinehurst, 


NORTHERN OFFICES — 
New York, 1183 Br j 4 Pa | rr ge Tampa, and the Manatee section, 
Boston, 360: W St on | - = resorts of The Carolinas and 
Philadelphia, 1429 Chestnut St, =e 
Baltimore, Continental Trust ; } A direct line to Atlanta, Birmingham and 
Bldg 3 : | the Southwest. 
Washingion, 1421. Pennsylvania ; Fi i N ( 
‘Awe: nformation, address orthern Off 
Pittsburg, 503 Park Bldg. ‘ aR WARD RYAN, « gy ge 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Copyright, 1899-1900-1-3-4-5, by The U. 8S. Playing Card Co. 


There’s fascination in the feel 
of Congress Cards. 


Smooth and fine as an ivory wafer. and 
so full of snap and life a player has only 
to run a pack through his fingers to 
realize the magnetic playing qualities of 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


(Gold Edges.) 

Backs are miniature art gems, ex- 
quisitely printed in rich colors and so 
varied in design as to harmonize with 
any plan otf entertainment or decoration. 

The faces are clearly printed; the cor- 
ner indexes distinct. Perfect in manu 
facture and beautifully finished, Congress 
Cards havea ‘‘go” that gets into the game. 

So play with them—then you'll Anow. 
Let us send you samples (single cards) free. 

Over 100 designs to choose from—all in gold and 
rich colors—including 

Pictorial Series— Reproductions of original. pictures. 


Initial Series—All letters of the Alphabet. 
Club Series—Set pattern designs. White margins. 
Send 50 cents per pack for backs desired. 
Iilustrations and Sample Card free. 
Dept. 17, The U.S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
Makers also « B le Playing Cards Popular prices—conve al 


Ly use Fine dealing and wearin 
ts. a pack for designs wanted. 1 





We send above goods, prepaid, on receipt of prices named in this advertisement if your dealer does not supply them. 
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The Leading Health and Recreation Resort of the South IW 
18 Hours from New York. 4 ~A 
t 7 oe 
\\ Pinehurst is located in the center of a region which scientists have proved td 

y. has more natural tonic or ozone than any section east of Colorado. Its climate , 

A738, is wonderfully efficacious in recuperative qualities, and there is an absolute lack ae 
SS 2 of dampness. It has FOUR HOTELS under one general management, with prices Sey 
ee varying from $2.50 per day upwards. FIFTY-TWO COTTAGES, a splendid PRE- Par 

aint PARATORY SCHOOL, and every facility for recreation and enjoyment. f..- 
~~ R The Two Best Golf Courses in the South, and Country Club make Pine- } ; 
hurst the Winter Golfing Center of the United States. Frequent fournaments. Md 
| 35,000 Acre Shooting Preserve for the exclusive use of patrons of Pinehurst. 
Trained dogs, guides, and shooting wagons at reasonable charges. Best quail 










shooting in North C arolina. ! 
Tennis Courts ; Saddle Horses WV 
Six fine Tennis Courts afford full A large livery of gaited saddle horses AR Ve 
; , ‘ 
opportunity for playing under best con- | is maintained and an instructor in riding an 
ditions Frequent tournaments. is at Pinehurst during the season. Usa 
Holly Inn now open. The Berkshire opens January ist. The Carolina (one ot toy 
the finest of America’s resort hotels) January 9th, and the Harvard January 15th. wi" 
<4 Pinehurst’s sanitary conditions are absolutely perfect and are under expert 
WAN supervision. Pinehurst is the only resort in America which absolutely excludes 
| \ consumptives. 
] : : . : P . 
| Through Pullman Service via Seaboard Air Line or Southern Railway. Only one night out from 
) New York, Boston and Cincinnati. An exquisite book, with fac-similes of water-color sketches 






similar to the above, illustrating the out-of-door features of Pinehurst, will be sent on application. 


Address, PINEHURST OFFICE, 


Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 
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HIGGINS 8 SEITER Se" puke 


F; . Guaranteed 
ine {af ¥ \4 Investment 
+ 


A Colonial 
Endowment 
Contract 


Make your Christmas Gift 
a Colonial Endowment Con- 
tract. . It will be appreciated, 
because it will be a lasting 
remembrance of the giver. 

$34.20a year for 20 years, 
or $502.56 in cash, left for 20 
years will ee. you $1,000. 
Other rates for shorter terms. 

Money may be wi gy awn 
at any time. Booklet A53 
explains the plan in detail 
and gives tables of Cash Surrender Values—for §-10-15 
and 20 years 

You can prepare for Travel Abroad ducate Your 
Child; Start or Enlarge a Business. by buying Colonial 
Endowment Contracts. Write for Booklet A 53 for full 
particulars. 


Fe CLONIAL TRUST CMPANY 
















less than 
elsewhere 
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If you cannot visit our 
store and personally inspect 
our wonderful assortment of 
china and cut glass, let us 
send you our handsome new 
catalogue. Over a thousand 
, illustrations, many of them 
colored. Sent post paid 
on request. Ask for 

























This beau- 
tiful, long- 
handled cut 





glass bas- Cat. 15 T. 817 FOURTH AVE — 314 “318 DIAMOND ST 
ket, 87.50 ITTSBURG. Pa, 
CAPITAL. . « $4,000,000.00 


WEST 2ist and WEST 22d Streets 


Near Sixth Avenue ; New York 


SURPLUS and PROFI 





TS $36,000,000.00 








GLOGAU’S 
ALCOHOL-GAS STOVE 


$1. Express Paid. 
Can do everything and more thana 
gas stove does. Indispensable 


Ferry’s Seeds are best because 50 | 
successful years S have been spent in 
their development—half a century | 

t re = | 


for nursery, sick-room, camping, 
- curling or flat iron; for 
board light housekeep 





g) wherev gas is not 

pe available or desirable. Va 

porizes alcohol into gas, increa$ing 

its efliciency Stimes. Weighs butSoz. Consumes but 
2cents’? worth of alcohol an hour. Will boil quart of 
water ing minutes. Smokeless and odorl Uses either wood 





or grain alcohol. Simple; cannot get ou rder Safe; will 

sustain weight of 100 Ibs. Extinguishes instantly (blows out like a 

candle). Nonseexplosive. Solid Spun Brass a NICKEL 

PLATED, Sent anywhere, Express paid, $1. Beware of 

dangerous imitations. Genuine is stamped with OU Ne NAME, 
Agents wanted. 


Glogau & Co., 306 Dickey Building, Chicago 
20 OE 








“sezs* POULTRY 


nd Almanac for 1906 contains 224 pages, with many fine 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all about 
chickens, their care, diseases and remedies. All about 
Incubators and how to operate them. All about poultry 
houses and how to build them. It’s really an en:yclo- 
pedia of chickendom. You needit. Price only I5cts. 


Cc. c. Shoemaker, I Box 519, Freeport, Ill. 

















We can teach you thoroughly, succesfully. Our orig al 
personal correspondence course of instruc aie interesting, 
practical, costs but little. A safe guide to beginners, in- 
valuable to old poultry raisers. We teach you how to make 
any plot of ground, large or small, pay a sure dividend of 
from 25 to 50 per cent on the in vestment, Individual 

attention given each student, Send 1o cents for illustrated 


TRADE-MARK, 





| Is Guaranteed to got xi € as far as 
| 





booklet telling how to make poultry pay, and catalogue of America's you a ddre paste or liquid polishes ay v ives 4 a quick, || 

largest model poultry plat, together with colored photograph of } jchool rilliant lustre and DOES NOT BURN OFF. | 

suitable for framing. Send for it to-day. Do it now. Co! a? bia Bch | LAMONT. FORLISS & CO.. Agts.. 78 Hudson St. New. York 

of Poultry Culture, 51 Harvey Bldg., Waterville, N.Y. t 9 — — J 
acerca 
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Ainslee’ S 


**The Magazine that Entertains’’ 


For FEBRUARY 


Judging by the letters we have received 
from appreciative readers, as well as by 
the critical comments of the press, pretty 
satisfied with AlINs- 
We are not. 
That’s why we are constantly making 
efforts to 


nearly everybody is 
LEE's except the publishers. 
improve it—spending more 
money on it, more thought, more time, 
more consideration. The February issue 
will give you a good idea of what we are 
trying to attain. It is, we think, quite 
the best number we have ever gotten 
out. The novelette is 


“PALMS AND PETTICOATS” 


It is a charming love story, 


“A BIT OF CROWN DERBY” 


An English writer who has been heralded as a second Kipling. 
good short story is 


“SISTER SUZ” ; 


Whose ability as a writer is too weil known to readers of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
to require comment. 


“THE GIRL OF NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE” By Robert E. MacAlarney 


Is also a very striking story, the theme of which has to do with the thug methods ’ 
adopted by politicians in certain of our big cities. 


*‘Renata’s Second Husband”’ By Anne Warner 
‘*A Committee of Three’’ - By Kate Jordan 
**Sleeping Dogs’’ = By Frances Wilson 
‘‘The Constant Lover’’ By Baroness von Hutten 


AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


with many stirring incidents, the final one occurring 
at that modern fairyland, Palm Beach. 





There is no good reason why you should not become a reader of AINSLEE’S. 
There are many excellent reasons why you should. 
be at once obvious to you if you will buy the February number. ..... 


Some of them wiil 


Magazine 





Hutt for the February 


Drawn by Henry 
Ainslee s Cover. 


By Elizabeth Duer 


. . 
A noteworthy short story is 


‘ By Ashton Hilliers 


Another very 


. By Edith Macvane 


‘‘The Mark on the Door’’ By Joseph C.Lincoln 
‘¢Ellen Berwick’’ > “By Anne O’ Hagan e 
**Pico’’ > - = By Charles Matthias 
*¢Captivity”’ > = By Edith T. Swan 





and **The Riders,’’ 
as a Merry-go-round”’ 


are other stories which will be found in the February number’s 160 pages. 





There are also two splendid essays—**Marriages of the Self-Made,’’ by Julien Gordon, 
by | Mary Manners, the latter being the second of the series entitled ‘*Society 
-a chat on theatrical matters, by Channing Pollock ; the usual _depart- 
and some excellent poetry. 


‘*For Book Lovers,”’ 

















AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 
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Cambtele 


We y MAT 
Concentrate ve Uosenn Campoene Coral 


CAMDEN, N.J.USA. "o 


On one point. 

All the resources of this vast establishment, 
All that is best in stock, meat and vegetables, 
All that is high grade in trained skill, 

Is embodied in every solitary can of 


From any standpoint it is the soundest policy to do the best 
we can— 

Therefore we can the best. 

What happens ? 

Why, in orderly, logical sequence, the first can persuades you 
to the second, the second to the third, and so on. 

Then it becomes a custom. 

And a wholesome one. 

Remember, too, that one 10 cent can makes 
enough for the average family. 


“Just add a can of 


hot water and serve” (€E ~ wie 


Via" 


Joseph Campbell Company 
Camden, N. J. 
U. S. A. 


Just as easy ! 
Here's the trick— £ 
Is there anything so quick ? 
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The Angelus 


“epreseniatives invite you, informally, 
‘Oo your Own concert. 

The name of nearest representative 
mailed immediately on 
request. A fine p*ano 
and an Angelus are 
ready for your inex- 
haustible repertoire. 

You will not be 
disturbed and may sit 
and play as long as 
you wish without 
being under the 

slightest obligation to 















@ Our beautiful souvenir art 
calendar showing the musical 
instruments of different periods, 
from the lyre of the Egyptians 
tothe grand piano of to-day, 
reproduced with absolute 
faithfulness to detail, in dainty 
water color facsimile on 
heavy art paper (10x 1234 
inches), ribbon tied, will be 
mailed for twenty-five cents 
(stamps or coin) and mention 
of this publication. 





Purchased by Royalty and the World’s Greatest Musicians. Send for booklet 
THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Established 1876 MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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e will ship you, in a plain sealed case with no marks 
4 OUR OFFER to show contents, FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of 
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Direct from our distillery to YOU 


WHEN YOU BUY HAYNER WHISKEY, you get direct from the 
distiller the purest and best whiskey that can be produced in one of the finest 
equipped distilleries in the world, after an experience of forty years. 

WHEN YOU BUY HAYNER WHISKEY, you get a whiskey that 
has not passed through the hands of dealers, thus saving their big profits and 
avoiding all chance of adulteration. 

WHEN YOU BUY HAYNER WHISKEY, you get at the distiller’s 
price a whiskey that has no superior at any price, and yet it costs less than 
dealers charge for inferior adulterated stuff. 


PURE 
HAYNER 
WHISKEY 


FULL $4.20 |e 
QUARTS 3° : | 


EXPRESS PREPAID. 
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HAYNER PRIVATE STOCK RYE or BOURBON for $3.20, and we will 
pay the express charges. Take it home and sample it, have your doctor test 
it, every bottle if you wish. Then if you are not perfectly satisfied, ship it 
back to us at our expense and your $3.20 will be promptly refunded. Doesn’t 
such a guarantee, backed by a company that has been in business for 40 years 
and has a paid up capital of $500,000.00, protect you fully? How could any 
offer be fairer? The expense is all ours if you’re not satisfied. 

Orders for Ariz.,Cal.,Col , Idaho. Mont..Nev., N. Mex., Ure., Utah, Wash., or Wyo,, must be on the basis of 
4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by Freight Prepaid. 

Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


“ec. THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, troy ono: 


DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 








DahstExtract, 























enjoys perfect health—steady nerves—a good digestion. 






bring you restful sleep and build up your strength. 
25c at all druggists. Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 










jj The Pabst Extract Girl 


Pabst Extract, the “Best” Tonic will bring to you. It is just pure 
malt, the most nutritious food known to science. Try it yourself 
and watch the results. It will soothe your nerves, aid your digestion, 


That’s what 
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Swiits Little Cook-ing Lessons 
Premium 
Hams 


and 


Bacon 
\ ' lver 1s eal L ard 


¢) 











Last year in my advertisements, month by month, I took you on 
little journeys through our modern and sanitary establishments and 
showed how we cused and smoked Premium Hams and Bacon and 
rendered Silver Leaf Lard. 

This year, I propose the series Swift’s Little Cooking Lessons, to 
show how these excellent and world-famous products can be used and 
served. I will offer practical and helpful suggestions to the experi- 
enced and inexperienced. I will, in fact, demonstrate how Best to 
use the Best Ham, Bacon and Lard the American housewife has ever 
known. Yout friend, SWIFT’S LITTLE COOK, 





Many inquiries are made as to who prepares the Postum and 
Grape-Nuts advertisements. 

This is a photo of a hand that helps. 

It was not taken for the purpose of this advertisement, but the 
interest the people show in the details of a large enterprise, and the 
desire to induce the public to read our announcements leads us to the 
use of the picture and to say that the name of the owner will appear 
in the middle of one of our newspaper advertisements next month. 

Look for it and don’t forget ‘‘There’s a Reason” for 


POSTUM 








